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FOREWORD 


Every weekday for six years from 1989 to 1995 | travelled along the A518 from Uttoxeter to Stafford. Over 
the years | got to know every bend, dip and hill on the road and witnessed the road being changed and 
altered to straighten some of the more dangerous sections. | became curious about the places along the 
road and especially those with some historical fame — Loxley Hall, Chartley Moss, Chartley Castle and 
Chartley Hall, the old RAF Hixon airfield, Weston Hall, and Hopton Heath - | started collecting information 
and speaking to local people about the places along the Stafford Uttoxeter Road. Some of the stories and 
personal memories were so interesting that | decided | would publish a book about them. The Road to 
Chartley was intended to be one volume but because of the number of stories and anecdotes | unearthed it 
became two volumes and finally ended up being three. 


But for pure nostalgia there was nothing to beat the tales of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line — 
the Clog and Knocker as it was affectionately called locally. Sometimes on a late summer evening as | drove 
along, I’d catch a glimpse of the setting sun through an archway across a field, sometimes it was noticing a 
straight line of trees and undergrowth standing out from the green fields running alongside the road and 
then drawing away into the distance, or a lone bridge standing incongruously in the middle of a field, that 
aroused my curiosity about the old railway line. 


| was determined to find out more about it and if possible, to walk along as much of the old line as | could. 
Originally, | intended to include stories and people’s reminiscences of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway in 
The Road to Chartley books but because there were so many, | decided that there was enough for a book of 
memories on its own once | had finished the road books. For years because of a busy life and doing other 
local history research | have been unable to edit the book ready for publication but now at last | am able to 
share these warm nostalgic memories of the old Clog and Knocker. Looking back, | have realised that | have 
been researching the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway and collecting memories of it, on and off, for nearly 
30 years. In that time I’ve had to replace my computer three times but fortunately managed to save my 
photos and files. | also moved away from Staffordshire and therefore could no longer visit the old line or 
meet any of the people connected with it. 


This story and history is intended as a record of the people involved in, and people’s recollections of, the old 
railway line and is not aimed at serious railway enthusiasts who might be disappointed by the lack of 
technical railway details. There must be a wealth of photos and ephemera on the old line still out there. Just 
think of all those photos that were taken on the last train run in March 1957. Even though | recorded many 
people’s recollections of the line there must be many other stories out there. 


| feel privileged at having been able to collect these memories and stories and now at long last at being able 
to publish them online for others to read and enjoy. At some time in the future | am hoping to publish a 
paperback copy of this book so that those who are not on the internet can also enjoy reading it. | don’t think 


there is anything like holding a real book in your hands and being able to pick it up and dip into it at any time. 


Jim Foley 1995 -2024 
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Drawings of the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway by the late Norman Bates Courtesy Arthur Lloyd of Penkridge. 


COACHES WITHOUT HORSES 


Nowadays we are so used to railways that it is difficult to imagine a time when there were no railways and 
people travelled long distance on a coach drawn by horses; for local travel they might have used a horse, or 
a pony and gig and for the less well-off they would have had to make do with a place on a horse and cart 
alongside the packets and parcels being delivered by a local carrier to the next town or simply walking. When 
railways began to expand across the country they were not always welcomed. One letter to the editor of 
the Staffordshire Advertiser at the time decried “Coaches to run without horses mercy on us. In a short time 
travelling along in a comfortable coach with a set of beautiful Tits moving gracefully along the road, we may 
expect to hear a monster of a thing rolling furiously along frizzing, steaming, and clattering leaving a trail of 
smoke behind it like one of Whiston’s comets, and woe to them that come within its vortex.” Mother Shipton 
from Yorkshire, who lived at the time of Henry VIII, it would seem prophesied that ships one day would go 
without sail and coaches would go without horses. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 09 February 1828 


TIMELINE OF THE STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER RAILWAY 


In 1858 a proposal for a railway to link Stafford and Uttoxeter was made by the Shropshire Union Board to 
the London and North Western Railway (L.N.W.R.) which it said would shorten the distance by rail between 
Shrewsbury and Derby by 30 or 40 miles and likely to bring traffic to the Shropshire Union Railway. The 
L.N.W.R. wasn’t interested so in 1861, after several similar requests, the Shropshire Union Railway decided 
to bring an independent bill to build the railway. About the same time a Rugeley and Uttoxeter Railway was 
being proposed which would be cheaper to build. 

All railways required an Act of Parliament. The L.N.W.R. was quick to object and allegedly informed a 
landowner, over whose land the proposed line would run, that they themselves would build a railway line 
between Stafford and Uttoxeter if the proposal could be stopped. It was a case of ‘Let the battle begin’, and 
became a David and Goliath battle, that rumbled on over many years. 

March 1862 proposals for a railway between Stafford and Uttoxeter proposed at public meetings. 

May 1862 the passing of the Bill in the Commons led to the church bells in Uttoxeter being rung all day. 

25 February 1863 work on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Line due to start. 

Monday 23rd March 1863 work on the new railway was commenced at Bromshall (Loxley Tunnel). 

Mr Eli Fradley of Kingstone near Uttoxeter cut the first sod of the Uttoxeter Stafford Railway at what 
became Loxley Tunnel. 

Monday 23rd December 1867 first passenger train ran from Stafford to Uttoxeter. 

On July 15t 1874 the new station called Stafford Common was opened. 

1st August 1881 line sold to the Great Northern Railway (GNR). 

1st January 1923 G.N.R. merged with London and North Eastern Railway (LNER). 

January 1948 became part of British Railways. 

3rd December 1939 Passenger Service stopped soon after outbreak of the Second World War. Goods trains 
continued to use the line. 

April 1950 S&U became part of British Rail Midland Region when the railways were nationalised. 

5th March 1951 Goods traffic stopped except on the section from Stafford to Stafford Common Station and 
R.A.F. 16 M.U. at Hopton which continued. 

23rd March 1957 last commemorative train ran on line on from Stafford to Bramshall near Uttoxeter. 

ICI Salt Works closed in 1958 and Crown Salt Works closed in 1965. 

Line from Stafford to 16 M.U. remained open. 

October 1959 removal of rails and sleepers by Cox and Danks Ltd started. 

August 1968 Stafford Common Goods Yard closed and Common Station demolished. 

1st December 1975 end of rail services to R.A.F. 16 M.U. 

1981 Junction of S&U with main line at Doxey severed. 


ENGINEERING FEATURES ON THE S & U 


38 bridges including 4 viaducts, 3 bridges over rivers, 4 over streams, 2 bridges over roads, 1 over a 
railway, one tunnel, one 60 foot deep cutting and numerous bridges over accommodation ways. 


THE ROUTE OF 
THE STAFFORD & UTTOXETER RAILWAY 


The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, affectionately known locally as The Clog & Knocker, opened on Monday 
December 23rd 1867. The 12-mile single line linked Stafford and Uttoxeter with stations between at the 
villages of Salt, Weston, Stowe by Chartley, and the hamlet of Grindley. In 1874 a new station called Stafford 
Common was opened. In 1882 a station with a goods yard was built at Stafford Common. The opening of the 
S & U meant that Weston on Trent had two railway stations, one near where the village hall is today, called 
Ingestre and Weston, and the other called Weston and Ingestre on the West Coast Main Line where the 
London Road met the Stafford Uttoxeter Road. The Stafford & Uttoxeter Railway Line became part of the 
Great Northern Railway in 1881. The end of the line in Stafford was by Stafford Station where the small car 
park is today. 


There were 38 bridges on the railway line: it went over 16 bridges including those over culverts which 
allowed streams to continue to follow their natural courses, and accommodation bridges, sometimes 
referred to as cattle creeps, which allowed access between fields cut off from one another by the railway 
line; it went under 22 bridges, through one tunnel and across 4 viaducts. The streams crossed were 
Marston Brook near Common Station, Amerton Brook soon after leaving Weston and crossing the main 
London Manchester Railway line, Stony Brook after Chartley Moss, Dagdale Brook which becomes the 
Picknall Brook near the Bramshall Railway Crossing. 


Travelling from Stafford the line crossed the River Sow, climbed a steep embankment to Hopton then 
descended through a deep cutting to Salt, crossed the River Trent by a low iron bridge, passed under the 
stone road bridge carrying the Stafford Uttoxeter Road (A518), continued at the back of The Saracen’s Head 
pub before crossing the Trent & Mersey Canal at Weston, crossed a short bridge over Saltworks Lane just 
before Ingestre & Weston Station. Leaving Weston, the line went over the London Road on what became 
known locally as the Black Bridge near the end of Green Road, passed through a field before crossing a bridge 
over the main London to Manchester Line. At Stowe by Chartley it went under two road bridges. From there 
it was a climb to Grindley where it went under a road bridge, crossed the bridge over the River Blythe, went 
through Loxley Tunnel from where it coasted for the easy run through Bromshall Junction where it joined 
the Derby Crewe main line for the final two mile journey to Uttoxeter Station. 


With the coming of buses, lorries and motorcars the number of passengers using the line dropped and the 
line became uneconomical to run. During the Second World War passenger traffic was finally stopped 
altogether on December 3rd 1939. Goods traffic continued, including the Milk Train which ran daily from 
Stafford to Uttoxeter picking up milk churns delivered by local farmers to stations along the line. These were 
then taken to Derby Friargate Station and taken to London. The line was also used to carry supplies and 
ammunition for the R.A.F. during the Second World War. The Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line finally closed 
on March Sth 1951. Steam Railway enthusiasts had one last opportunity to travel on a commemorative trip 
on the old railway line organised by the Midland Branch of the Stephenson Locomotive Society on March 
23rd 1957. 


THE BEGINNING 
THE SHREWSBURY CONNECTION 


In 1845 there had been great interest in the Derby, Uttoxeter and Stafford Railway Company which 
planned to operate a railway line linking the east and west Midland counties of England. The company was 
dissolved in 1846 as there weren’t enough shares taken up to make it a viable company and was finally 
wound up in August 1848. 


In 1858 a group of people from Shrewsbury suggested to the Shropshire Union Board that a railway line 
between Stafford and Uttoxeter would shorten the distance between Shrewsbury and Derby by 20 or 30 
miles and perhaps bring an increase of traffic to the Shropshire Union Railway. The Shropshire Union Line 
already had a terminus at Stafford Railway Station. The Board then asked the London and North Western 
Railway to consider such a line but they were not interested. 

In November 1861 the group once more brought the matter to the Shropshire Union Board who again put 
their proposition strongly to the LNER but again they declined to have anything to do with it. The group 
decided to form a company and to bring in an independent bill. It was strongly opposed by the LNER who 
promised an influential landowner that they would build the line themselves if the bill could be stopped. 
The proposed line was seen by the group as an extension of the Shropshire Union line with a vision of 
eventually linking Shropshire and Wales with the eastern Midlands towns of England and the east coast. 
There was also a bill proposed by the Cannock Mineral Extension Company to build a railway line from 
Rugeley to Uttoxeter but this was withdrawn in February 1862. 


FIRST MEETING 


Early in 1862 the promoters of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Company held meetings in Stafford, 
Uttoxeter and Leek to gather support for their proposed line and to encourage people to buy shares with 
the promise of a good return on these. The contractor they proposed to use for the building of the railway 
was the experienced Mr William Field of the renowned railway building contractors Brassey and Field based 
in Shrewsbury. 


WILLIAM FIELD 
THE MAN WHO BUILT THE STAFFORD AND UTOXETER RAILWAY 


By kind permission of Shropshire Archives 


William Field the contractor for the proposed Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway who was born in 1812 in Pipe 
Ridware, 11 miles from Uttoxeter, was quite an unusual man. In 1857 he was living in Shrewsbury where he 
was a coal merchant, a seller of agricultural manures and feeding stuff, a seller of draining pipes and building 
materials and a timber merchant. In the Shrewsbury Chronicle of 1857, he advertised that he was selling all 
the above goods at his premises in Shrewsbury but also at all stations on the Hereford and Shrewsbury 
Railway, a railway line which he and Mr Brassey had built in 1852, and of which he was a lessee. 
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In 1860 it was suggested by the officials and workers of the railways in Shrewsbury that a volunteer corps be 
started to be made up of employees of the railway. William Field was chosen as captain of the 78 railway 
employee volunteer corps and he generously agreed to pay for uniforms for 30 of the men. 

In January 1861 he donated 200 tons of best coal to those in need during inclement weather. 


Mr Field was no novice when it came to building railways. He had already been in partnership with the 
renowned English railway contractor Thomas Brassey, on a number of railway construction projects, starting 
in 1847. In 1854 he was given responsibility for the construction of the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, 
Mr Brassey being abroad on another railway project. By the end of 1862 he had been a partner with Mr 
Brassey on 15 projects. He and Thomas Brassey’s relationship became even closer when William Field 
married the sister of Mr Brassey’s wife and they became brothers in law. 

Most unusually William Field originally qualified as a surgeon and practised for some years in Rugeley. It 
seems that was how he first got into the railway when he was employed by Mr Brassey to tend to workers 
injured during the construction of his railways. In February 1862 at a dinner for the opening of the new 
railway station at Stafford he told the group of business men assembled that he was no stranger to Stafford 
and that he formerly belonged to the profession of physic having had the honour of being a pupil at the 
Stafford Infirmary for three years. 

In 1849 Dr Field is described as the head-surgeon for Mr Brassey the contractor connected with the 
Buckinghamshire Railway. Northampton Mercury - Saturday 20 January 1849 


Mr Field’s son in law Mr R B Oakley of London was a director of the new railway company and had subscribed 
£25,000 in shares in the proposed railway matching his father in law’s subscription. Some time later 
problems arose with his daughter’s marriage with accusations of cruelty and William Field had to go and 
bring her to the family home. Mr Oakley resigned as a director in July 1863. 


Helen J Simpson in her book The Day the Trains Came wrote, “William Field first partnered Thomas Brassey 
in 1847 in various short sections of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway and after the building of the 
Shrewsbury & Hereford Railway, he became a partner in the construction of the Leominster & Kingston 
Railway in 1857. Over the next 21 years he was to partner Brassey in many other British railway contracts 
from which he made his fortune; he remained a lifelong friend and trusted agent.” William Field died at 
Shrewsbury on June 27* 1894 aged 82. His obituary, very informative, appears further on in this history. 


MR TOWNSEND RAILWAY ENGINEER REVEALS PLANS 


A public meeting was held at The Guildhall Stafford on 4th April 1862 to promote the railway. Mr Townsend 
of Shrewsbury, the engineer for the promoters, said he had been engaged in making railway plans for the 
last ten or twelve years and had prepared the plans and sections for the proposed line. The line would not 
be visible from Chartley Hall. He told the meeting that the line would start at the Shropshire Union Railway 
terminus at the London and North-Western Railway Line Railway Station in Stafford, join the North Stafford 
Railway Line near Bramshall and run into Bridge-street Station at Uttoxeter. Mr Townsend said he did not 
foresee any problems and that the works would not be of a heavy and serious nature and avoid going along 
the turnpike roads. 

The total estimate for the line was £130,000, or in round number £10,000 a mile, including the cost of buying 
land and works, and the erection of two stations at Weston, Stowe and perhaps one somewhere near 
Grindley or Burndhurst Mill. The line was laid out for a single line with earthworks and bridges with provision 
for a double line. The breakdown estimate for the works was £63,061.6s; for the permanent way £31,500; 
for the land £21,587.16s making a total of £116,149.2s. and leaving a margin of 10% for contingencies. There 
were no bad curves in the line and the gradients were such as could be easily worked, the steepest being 
only 1 in 70 which he said was not at all impracticable. The length of the main line was 12 miles, 5 furlongs, 
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2.5 chains. There would be no damage to any residential properties along the entire length. The line stopped 
short at Bramshall about two miles from Uttoxeter and it was proposed to take running powers over the 
North Staffordshire Line over that length to Uttoxeter. The Bill being presented to Parliament sought to 
obtain the use of the two railway stations and also to use the railway lines of the two other companies to 
get to these stations, something the two railway companies would object to strenuously. 


About three miles out of the thirteen were to be constructed with gradients from 1 in 70 to 1 in 75 which 
could easily be worked by modern engines. The proposed railway would shorten the journey from Stafford 
to Uttoxeter from 33 miles in a time of 2 hours and 21 minutes to 15 miles in a time of 40 minutes. From 
Stafford to Derby a distance of 53 miles now took 3 hours and 5 minutes and by the new railway would take 
1 hour and a half. 


They had borrowing powers of £43,000 from which they could provide rolling stock. Mr David Wylie said he 
was an engineer of the Shrewsbury and Hereford, and other lines. He had been over the proposed line, and 
it was well laid out to meet all the wants of the district. There was no danger whatever in the Bramshall 
Junction. The gradients and curves were not bad. He had gone over the estimates, and found them very 
liberal. Mr Warner a land valuer of thirty years practice valued the land required for the railway at £21,500. 
Mr Macleane was the consulting engineer for the proposed line. 


Route of proposed railway inspected and estimates of costs 

Mr Field, the contractor told the meeting that he had gone over the ground for the proposed railway and 
had had trial sections taken, and borings made on the only two important hills along the proposed route — 
at Hopton and near Loxley. He said he had carefully examined Mr Townsend’s estimates and he was so 
satisfied with them that he had himself subscribed £25,000 to the line and had entered a contract to build 
the line. The proposed railway was being opposed by the London and North Western Railway (LNWR) and 
the North Staffordshire Railway (NSR) who understandably did not want trains from another company using 
their stations at Stafford and at Uttoxeter respectively. The LNWR had already been in existence for 25 years 
and the NSR for 15 years. 


Mr Kynnersley of Loxley Hall, the only landowner who had objected wanted £250 per acre for his land which 
Mr Field said was an absurd price. He had also asked for a siding from the railway line to be built on his 
property for the convenience of getting coal and lime for his tenants. 


Mr Ralston on behalf of Lord Ferrer’s Estate at Chartley, was there to represent the present earl who was a 
minor 14 or 15 years old and still at school. Mr Ralston said he had not had heard of any objections on the 
estate to the proposal and the line would not injure the estate. There were salt works, gypsum works and 
tile works on the estate and the railway would benefit the works. Chartley Hall was not the main residence 
of the Ferrer’s family but had been occupied by gentlemen for shooting having 8,000 to 10,000 acres of well- 
stocked land attached. It was now no longer occupied as a shooting box and the family were planning to 
reside there for some portion of the year. 


Bill passed in House of Commons May 1862 
The proposed line would run through the land of Mr Kynnersley at Loxley, who wanted £250 per acre of his 
land used, that of Earl Ferrers at Chartley and that of the Earl of Shrewsbury near Weston who all opposed 
the Bill as did the Earl of Harrowby at Sandon although the line would not encroach on his land. The project 
was strenuously opposed by LNWR and NSR. Despite this opposition the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Bill 
was passed in the House of Commons in May 1862. When a telegram announcing this arrived in Uttoxeter 
the bells of St Mary’s Parish Church were rung merrily the whole afternoon. The Act authorised the use by 
the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Company of the LNWR station and lines at Stafford and the NSR station 
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and lines at Uttoxeter. Shareholders in the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line were expected to get a good 
return on their investment in the line it was reported. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 17 May 1862 


Bill passed in House of Lords July 1862 
In July the Bill was passed by the House of Lords again despite being strenuously opposed and on 29* July 
1862 the Bill was given Royal Assent. The Act authorized the company, and all companies lawfully using the 
railway to use the existing lines and stations of the London and North-Western Railway and North 
Staffordshire Railways at Stafford, Uttoxeter and Colwich, and to employ their own booking clerks and agents 
in the offices of those companies. A contract for the construction and completion of the whole line within 
eighteen months had been entered into with a responsible contractor for a guaranteed amount. Possession 
of the land had been obtained; the works will be commenced forthwith, and prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour. It is evident that the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway must yield to the shareholders a very handsome 
return on their capital. 
Royal Assent July 29", 1862 

The building of the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway was to be an uphill battle all the way against all sorts of 
opposition: problems with land purchase, construction and labour difficulties, the weather, a death, it was 
a wonder the line was ever completed and quite a few people thought it would never happen. Projected 
completion dates kept being moved — mid-1864, August/September/Christmas 1865, March 1866, 
September 1866. In the end it would take five years and five months to complete rather than the projected 
eighteen months. The financial estimates were equally underestimated and the opposition to the line never 


relented. It’s a wonder that the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway was ever built. 
Derby Mercury - Wednesday 09 April 1862 Saturday 17 May 1862 Staffordshire Advertiser Saturday 04 April 1863. 


Strenuous opposition to the line 
At a meeting at the Swan Hotel in Stafford in September 1862 Mr R D Newill solicitor to the Company said 
work would start on the line as soon as the working plans were completed and the harvest got in as he 
considered it would be a useless expense to pay for growing crops. 
Mr W Field the contractor commented on the strenuous opposition of two powerful railway companies to 
the new line combined with that of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, who he hoped would live to see the 
error of his ways. Derby Mercury - Wednesday 03 September 1862 


Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 20 December 1862 


Staffordshire Sentinel - Saturday 14 February 1863 
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UTTOXETER AND STAFFORD RalILway.--It seems that 
this line, the abandonment of which has been currently 
reported, is after all to be made. On Tuesday morning a 


toxeter, 


BUILDING THE STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER RAILWAY LINE 
February March 1863 


Cutting the first sod at Loxley 
Local newspapers reported on Tuesday February 10th 1863 that Mr Field, the contractor from the firm 
Brassey and Field, had started to stake out the line near Uttoxeter in preparation for work to begin on the 
new railway and that the line was scheduled to open ina year and a half in August 1864. 


Another report said that the works on the line were about to start, the company having served the requisite 
notices to enable them to possession of the land at the Uttoxeter end of the line. The contract had been 
taken by Mr Field, of Shrewsbury, of the eminent firm of Brassey and Field, which was sufficient guarantee 
that the works would be properly executed and completed with the least possible delay. It was understood 
that the line would be opened for traffic in eighteen months — 1864. A large amount of contractor’s plant 
was ready to be transported to the works. Uttoxeter New Era Wednesday 25 February 1863 
Ed. Rather than eighteen months it was to be another four years before the line was finished. 


It would seem that various sections for the proposed line were contracted out to sub-contractors who 
employed their own teams of workmen and equipment. In 1863 Copley and Bailey, were named as the sub- 
contractors who contracted with Mr. Field to remove a portion of the cutting at Hopton at a certain sum per 
yard. Also in 1863 Henry Copley of Sandon Bank, sub-contractor on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway was 
charged with using threats towards William Cooper, railway agent. In a newspaper article in March 1864 Mr 
William Cooper is mentioned as the contractor under William Field Esq. 

There is a uniformity in the construction of the bridges along the line which would have necessitated a 
professional team of bricklayers. Unfortunately, we do not have much information about the day to day 
construction of the line. 

On Friday 27 March 1863 the Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal announced that the new railway from 
Uttoxeter to Stafford was commenced near Bromshall (Bramshall) on Monday 23" March. It was reported 
that work had commenced at Loxley and Hopton Hill the two heaviest points on the line. 


Some eighty years later in 1947 an interesting snippet appeared in the Staffordshire Advertiser reporting 
that Mr. Eli Fradley of Kingstone had cut the first sod of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway at Loxley Tunnel. 
He worked on the railway for 54 years, retiring at the age of 75. 


A foot race took place on Monday last, in a field of land near Bromshall, between Herbert Wood, of 
Uttoxeter and John Davis, timekeeper on the Stafford and Uttoxeter railway; the distance was one mile for 


a sovereign a side, and resulted in Davies proving an easy winner in 5 minutes and 12 seconds. 
Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 15 July 1863. 


July 1863. STRIKE FOR WAGES. - The nawvies employed at the new railway have made a strike for higher 
wages and have not been at work on the line since Tuesday in consequence. 

Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 17 July 1863 
A list of William Field’s joint railway contracts and other building contracts with Thomas Brassey is given at 


the end. 


Heaviest Points on the line 

Hopton Cutting and Loxley Tunnel were described as the two heaviest points on the proposed railway line 
meaning they were the most difficult in that that they required far more work than the rest of the of the 
line. The hill at Hopton had to be excavated to a depth of 60 feet and explosives had to be used to clear 
layers of solid rock. A tunnel had to be excavated through a smaller hill at Loxley. It was at these two places 
that most of the fatal accidents to workers occurred. 
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THE TWO ‘HEAVIEST’ POINTS ON THE LINE 
LOXLEY TUNNEL 


BROMSHALL 
321 YARDS 


i 


“4 


~ wht : 3 : 2 ie ) 
Train exiting Loxley Tunnel. | wonder how Loxley Tunnel came to have the sign Bromshall 321 Yards — the length of the 
tunnel - when the tunnel is in Lower Loxley. It is no wonder some people call it Bromshall Tunnel. 
Photo P S Kendrick F W Shuttleworth Collection 


THE 60’ DEEP HOPTON CUTTING 
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Hopton Cutting and Within Lane Bridge Postcard Jim Foley Collection 
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THE NAVVIES 


= 
as's> iota < ; . 
Navvies digging a cutting on the Scarborough and “Whitby Railway which was completed in 1885. Note the Waite smacks the 
navvies are wearing. "This image may be used without prior permission for any scholarly or educational purpose." 


The Victorian Web. Hand-dug excavation on the Scarborough and Whitby Railway (victorianweb.or 


The name navwvy was first used for the workers digging or cutting canals or navigations in the mid-1700s. 
Canals were first called navigations, cuts, navigable cuts, navigable canals, navigations or inland navigations 
presumably to differentiate them from drainage canals or cuts that had existed for centuries. The workers 
employed in their construction were known as navigators which became abbreviated to navvies. They were 
also known as excavators. 

The navvies came from all corners of the British Isles and dug hundreds of cuttings, dozens of tunnels and 
built hundreds of embankments using just wheelbarrows and spades in the construction of railway lines that 
eventually criss-crossed the country. There were even groups of French navvies involved. Often these groups 
were hostile to each other and there was great rivalry. Groups of navvies went on to work all over Europe 


and North America. — Elgin Courant, and Morayshire Advertiser - Friday 28 November 1856, Western Evening Herald - Friday 
29 June 1923, Aris's Birmingham Gazette - Monday 03 February 1766, Coventry Standard - Monday 27 July 1767 


Navvies were very fit. A navvy was capable of loading twenty cubic yards or twenty cartloads of earth in a 
day. The navvy was easily recognisable by his white smock as described in numerous newspaper articles of 
the time. The newspaper report below is a good example of the distinctive dress of navvies. 


On Sunday last the inhabitants of Wellington witnessed a very striking scene, and one of very rare 
occurrence, on the occasion of the burial of a navvy named William Munday. At half past four the funeral 
moved slowly through the town. About twelve of the contractors and gangers walked before the coffin, 
which was borne on the shoulders of six stout navvies dressed in clean white smocks on which was pinned 
a white rosette. This was followed by the wife and friends of the deceased, and about thirty other navvies 
and like the bearers dressed in white smocks, each with a marked expression of sadness on his face. Great 


crowds of people flocked to the cemetery to witness it. Wellington Journal - Saturday 30 March 1861 
By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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ACCIDENTS DURING CONSTRUCTION 


July 1863 HOPTON CUTTING FATAL ACCIDENT 

On Saturday last Patrick Flannigan, a navvy employed at the Hopton cutting, upon the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway, met with his death in a shocking manner. Deceased was engaged in his occupation when a quantity 
of earth gave way and fell upon him, forcing him forward upon the edge of the top of a wagon which was 
close by. He died soon after being conveyed to the Infirmary. At the inquest held before Mr Collis, coroner, 
on Monday, the medical evidence showed that laceration of the lungs by the fractured ribs was the cause of 
death. A verdict of accidental death was returned. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 11 July 1863 


July 1863. LOXLEY CUTTING SERIOUS ACCIDENT 
Yesterday afternoon week, at a deep cutting at Loxley, at the new railway which is making for communication 
from here to Stafford, a fall of earth occurred which crushed one of the men employed against one of the 
up waggons. When extricated immediate medical assistance was obtained, and it was found he had 
sustained serious internal injuries, which leave him in a very precarious condition. 
Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 15 July 1863 
CUTTING ACCIDENT July 1863. HOPTON 
Another accident has occurred at the dangerous cutting but of a slighter character than the one noticed 
last week. In this instance the unfortunate man was also crushed against a tip waggon. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 17 July 1863 
July 1864. LOXLEY CUTTING SERIOUS ACCIDENT. — 
On Wednesday afternoon one of the men at work at the deep Loxley cutting fell from a plank at the top and 
received injuries of so serious a character that he was not expected to recover. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 08 July 1864 
August 1865. LOXLEY TUNNEL SERIOUS ACCIDENT. — 
A man named Bond, a navvy, was most seriously injured on Wednesday afternoon near the new railway 
tunnel passing by Loxley. It appears he had jumped out of a truck and was instantly run over by the engine. 
It was scarcely expected he would survive the fearful contusions he received. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 25 August 1865 
February 1866. HOPTON CUTTING SHOCKING ACCIDENT. — 
A young man named John Jones, aged 26, who lived in the Red Cow-yard, and was employed as a labourer 
on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, met with his death in a shocking manner yesterday. He was working 
at Hopton cutting where some blasting operations were in progress. About twelve o’clock a shot was fired 
and the deceased and others retired to a short distance for safety on the usual signal being given. 
Unfortunately, a large piece of stone struck the deceased on the head, crushing in one side of his face from 
the jaw upwards. He was conveyed as soon as possible to the Infirmary at Stafford, but his injuries were of 
so frightful a nature that he did not long survive. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 03 February 1866 


February 1866. HOPTON RAILWAY CUTTING FATAL ACCIDENT 

On Saturday an inquest was held at the Infirmary (Stafford) before Mr. W. Morgan, coroner, on the body of 
John Jones, excavator, who received fatal injuries at the Hopton railway cutting where some blasting 
operations were in progress. The evidence showed that the unfortunate deceased was the only person to 
blame for the accident, as the usual caution was given several minutes before the blast went off, allowing 
ample time for him to remove to a place of safety. Unfortunately, he went a distance of only thirty or forty 
yards, and a piece of stone weighing about 2lbs. struck him on the head, causing death. Despite repeated 
cautions, he had his face turned away from the spot where the blast was fired, or he could have seen the 


stone coming in time to escape. A verdict of accidental death was returned. 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 10 February 1866 
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August 1866. GRINDLEY CUTTING. FATAL ACCIDENT 

George Middleton, aged 37, who resided at Weston-upon-Trent, and was employed as a labourer on the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, met with his death under shocking circumstances on Thursday afternoon. 
About four o’clock he left his work at the Grindley cutting and got on some loaded trucks to ride down the 
line towards home. He had got some distance when the scotch under one of the wheels flew out and he 
was thrown off the waggon, which passed over his arms and body, inflicting shocking injuries. He was taken 
to the Infirmary, where he died at nine o’clock the same evening. An inquest was held yesterday afternoon 


before Mr. Morgan, coroner, and a verdict of accidental death returned. 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 04 August 1866 


September 1866. HOPTON CUTTING. SERIOUS ACCIDENT 

On Monday afternoon last, John Challinor, a young man, about twenty-one years of age, was walking along 
the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, near to the Hopton cutting, when he was caught by a passing truck, 
drawn by horses, and employed in the operation technically known as “tipping.” The unfortunate young 
man was dragged under the wheels which passed over his legs and body inflicting most serious injuries. He 
was placed upon a stretcher and promptly conveyed to the County Infirmary at Stafford, where he was found 
to have sustained a compound fracture of the right thigh, in addition to other injuries. Upon enquiry, 


Challinor was reported to be progressing as favourably as could be expected. 
Shrewsbury Free Press, and Advertiser for Salop - Saturday 01 September 1866 


November 1866. Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. — Slip of earth near tunnel 

A slip of earth took place on Tuesday week, in the cutting near the tunnel, a few miles from Uttoxeter, 
displacing about 2,000 yards of soil, and forcing from their position a considerable length of the rails of the 
permanent way. A large number of nawies and labourers have been engaged in repairing the damage, but 
it is feared that the accident will further delay the opening of the line. perbyshire advertiser and Journal — Friday 30 November 1866 


By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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WAGE DISPUTES, POACHING, STEALING AND FRAUDS 


July 1863. STRIKE FOR WAGES. — The navvies employed at the new railway have made a strike for higher 
wages and have not been at work on the line since Tuesday in consequence. Another accident has occurred 
at the dangerous cutting but of a slighter character than the one noticed last week. In this instance the 
unfortunate man was also crushed against a tip waggon. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 17 July 1863 


November 1863. Problems with sub-contractors Bailey and Copley. William Cooper was summoned, as the 
agent of Mr Field the contractor for the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, for non-payment of a sum of £1 19s. 
9d. due as wages to William Parish a labourer employed in constructing the line. Mr. Bowen, who appeared 
for the complainant, said that defendant employed sub-agents to carry out the work, and that two of these 
sub-agents, named Bailey and Copley, had contracted with the complainant and forty or fifty other men for 
their daily labour. The complainant had asked Copley for his wages, but Copley referred him to Mr. Cooper 
who said it was not his business to pay them. The question in dispute therefore was, whether defendant, as 
agent to Mr. Field, or Bailey and Copley were liable to pay complainant his wages. The defendant denied all 
liability, either on his part or on that of Mr Field, to pay the men engaged by Copley and Bailey, who, he 
stated, had contracted with Mr. Field to remove a portion of the cutting at Hopton at a certain sum per yard. 
The Bench, after hearing the evidence, were of the opinion that the complainant was in the service of Copley 


and Bailey, and had no claim whatever on Mr. Field, and therefore dismissed the case. 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 07 November 1863 


November 1863 — POLICE COURTS Stafford County Henry Copley of Sandon Bank, sub-contractor on the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway was charged with using threats towards William Cooper, railway agent. The 
defendant pleaded guilty and was ordered to enter into his own recognizance in £20, with two sureties in 
£10 each, to keep the peace for six months. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 14 November 1863 


Wed. March 9. 1864 Petty Sessions, John Lynch, a native of Ayr, was brought up in custody for having on 
the 7" inst. at Bromshall, whilst being quarrelsome and disorderly, refused to quit the licensed house of 
Joseph Foster, when requested to do so. It appeared the prisoner had been drinking with some nawvies at 
Mr Foster’s house, and, for being quarrelsome, was turned out; he returned again and refused to leave, 
when a fight took place with him and the navvies during which the prisoner drew his knife. The parish 


constable was sent for, and took him into custody. Fined 10s. and 8s. costs, or 14 days’ imprisonment. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 11 March 1864 


March 1864— STEALING CORN. Reuben Dawson, of Handsacre, brickmaker, a navvy lately employed on the 
works of the Uttoxeter and Stafford Railway at Loxley, was brought up on a charge of stealing a quantity of 
hay and corn belonging to Mr. William Cooper the contractor under Wm. Field Esq., Henry Brereton deposed 
to catching the prisoner at 8 p.m. on the 18" January last entering a building on the Railway Works at Loxley 
and feloniously stealing a quantity of hay and corn in the act of taking the corn. William Breynton., Esq., 
barrister-at-law who had known the prisoner from childhood gave him a good character. The bench 


committed the prisoner to the house of correction for six weeks. 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 26 March 1864 


July 13 1864. — PETTY SESSIONS. RABBIT POACHING. James Hopwood and John Hudson, two navvies 
employed on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway at Loxley, were charged by John Wilson, gamekeeper to the 
Hon. Colonel Stanley, with trespassing on the farm of Mrs Babb, on the 4" inst., in search of rabbits. — The 


defendants admitted the charge, and said they had been drinking. — Fined 5s. and 7s. 6d costs each. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 15 July 1864 
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September 1864. — PETTY SESSIONS. RABBIT POACHING. 

Henry Lovatt, late a workman on the new Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, was brought up on a charge of 
being found at 9 p.m. on the 25" ult., on land at Kingstone belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
with snares for the purpose of taking game. The offence was proved by Henry Johnson a keeper on the 
estate, who had watched several snares on the land, and saw the prisoner go towards one which had a rabbit 
in it. The prisoner said he was never within reach of the snare and cross-examined on that point ineffectually. 


The Bench committed him to the house of correction for one month with hard labour. 
Derby Mercury — Wednesday 07 September 1864 


October 1864 Petty Sessions Larceny 

James Wallis, a railway labourer, was committed to the House of correction for two months, under the 
Criminal Justices’ Act for having on the 15" inst., stolen a shirt at the tunnel on the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway, the property of Thomas Grizzle. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 21 October 1864 


Wednesday January 25" 1865. — PETTY SESSIONS. BEING DRUNK. 
Thos. Edwards and Richard Greenhouse, two navvies employed on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, were 


charged with being drunk and riotous at Uttoxeter on the 21° inst. — Fined 2s 6d. and 10s. 6d. costs. Derbyshire 
Advertiser and Journal — Friday 27 January 1865 


March 8, 1865. -PETTY SESSIONS. UNJUST WEIGHTS. 
James Bond, shopkeeper, of Loxley Tunnel, was charged by Mr Richards, inspector of weights and measures, 


with having three unjust weights in his possession on the 215t December last. Fined 2s 6d. and 10s. 6d. costs. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 10 March 1865 


Wednesday April 5 1865 — PETTY SESSIONS. POACHING. 

Henry Holden, Reuben Harris and Thomas Edwards, all navvies employed on the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway, were summoned for trespassing in pursuit of game on certain lands at Field, over which Wm. M. 
Blurton, Esq., has a private right of sporting. The latter defendant did not appear. A fine of 5s. and costs was 
inflicted in each case. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 07 April 1865 


April 1865 — PETTY SESSIONS. RABBIT POACHING. 

John Fox and George Clarke, two navwvies employed on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, summoned by 
John Wilson, gunkeeper to the Hon. Colonel Stanley at Loxley, for trespassing in the game reserves of the 
Colonel, on Sunday the 23 inst. In search of rabbits. The defendant Fox only made his appearance. He said 
he was trying to get a little one about the size of the inkstand before their worships. He wished he had not 
seen the thing. — Fined 2s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. cost. Clark was ordered to pay 5s. and 10s. 6d. costs. 


April 1866 — SHAM A Liberal Customer. — On Saturday week a man representing himself as a ganger on the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, on which operations have recently been resumed, paid a visit to Uttoxeter, 
and by the number and extent of his commissions, did no little to elate, until the delusion was discovered, 
not a few tradesmen. From numerous enquiries we infer that he had given orders for goods, including hay, 
corn, barrows, barrow trundles, saddlery, cart bodies and buckets to the value of probably £200. In no 
instance did he ask for any abatement but rather intimated that he had been giving more for goods 
elsewhere than was being asked in Uttoxeter. He did not however fetch any of the articles ordered at the 
time he had specified and this induced some of the parties who had received large commissions to take a 
journey to the railway a distance of about three miles to make enquiries, when they found that there was 
no person answering to the description of this liberal ganger employed there, nor were any such goods as 
he had ordered required, and they came to the conclusion consequently that they had been running after a 
sham customer. From nearly every person he had given orders to he obtained either drink or money; and 
from one who would have realised about £80 if the order given to him had been bona fide he succeeded in 
getting 5s. This was evidently his object and as he will no doubt be practising in other towns it may behove 
tradesmen to be on their guard. The fellow appeared to be about 50 years of age. 

Advertiser and Derbyshire Journal — Friday 06 April 1866- By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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PROGRESS AND DELAYS 


A private bill was proposed for the Sheffield, Chesterfield, and Staffordshire Railway Bill for extending the 
line now in progress from Stafford to Uttoxeter as far as Sheffield, and thus forming a new link between the 
South-West and the North of England. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 23 January 1864 


£9,000 to buy land from Earl Ferrers 
In October 1864 Mr Field, contractor for the line was questioned about the costs. He reported to the 
directors that £70,000 already spent, a large sum of money had been spent on constructing the tunnel at 
Loxley, all the rails, chairs and sleeper required for the line had already been delivered and paid for and they 
formed one-third of the whole cost of construction. This was a third of the total estimated of the line. 
A large sum of money possibly £8,000 or £9,000 would be required to buy land from Earl Ferrers. A motion 


authorising the directors to borrow £43,300 was unanimously agreed. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 29 October 1864 


Additional capital required because of increased cost of land 
In April 1865 Mr Field reported that the tunnel at Loxley and the cutting at Hopton were so far advanced as 
to enable those works to be completed simultaneously with the other portions of the line which were being 
pushed forward with the utmost energy. He told the directors that was in possession of all the land required 
with one or two trifling exceptions, possession of which would be taken as soon as wanted. The directors 
had introduced a bill into Parliament to raise additional capital rendered necessary in consequence of the 
estimate for the land registered having been considerably increased; and, to provide for permanent stations 


and other works which were not included in the original contract. 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 01 April 1865 


Bridges over Eccleshall Road and Stone Road about to be built, land at Chartley bought 
Mr T C Townsend, the Engineer, reported that possession had been taken of the land required for the railway 
through the Chartley Estate, and the cuttings were commenced at various points, but the very severe 
weather of the past winter retarded very much the progress of the works. Possession has been taken of land 
at the Stafford end of the line, where bridges over the Eccleshall and Stone turnpike roads will be 
immediately commenced. The works generally between Hopton turnpike road and Bramshall have been 
pushed forward with every effort, including the Hopton cutting and the tunnel at Loxley, which is very far 
advanced. Many bridges have been completed, others are being proceeded with, and in a very short time 
the remainder of those structures will have been commenced. The permanent way is laid from Hopton 
cutting to the turnpike road near to the town of Stafford as it is also for some distance at the Bramshall end 


of the line. Every effort is being made by the contractor to bring the works to a rapid completion. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 01 April 1865 


Delays because of shortage of excavators and high cost of land 

Mr William Field, the constructor of the line, said he went over the works on Thursday and was surprised to 
see so few men on the ground. An advertisement for 150 excavators was inserted in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, and if they obtained a fair number of hands he should say that the line would be open towards 
the end of August or the beginning of September. Their efforts had been much retarded from one cause or 
another, and they only got possession of the land at the Stafford end last week. In a question about the 
increase of the cost from the original £10,000 per mile to £18,000 per mile he said it was owing to the cost 
of the land far exceeding anything that was originally contemplated. 
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Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 01 April 1865 
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Lire Railway Oftes, Weston-apoo-Trent, near Stafford. 


High price for land at Stafford Common 

Mr Austin, a shareholder, stated that the delay at the Stafford end of the one had not originated in Stafford. 
No effort he said had been made to purchase the land near the town until within the last few months. Mr 
Field said this was owing to the very high price asked for the land on the Common. The sum of £2,300 had 
been asked for two and quarter acres and surely Mr Austin would not advise the directors to accede to such 
a demand. This was one cause of the delay, as they could have begun work at the Stafford end six months 
ago if they had had possession of the land. But the delay in getting possession of Earl Ferrer’s land was the 
principal cause of the backward state of the line. 

Mr Burton said the price asked for the Common land was unreasonable. Land nearer the town had been 
sold for a much lower price. 

Mr Field, the contractor, stated that it was exceedingly difficult to obtain sufficient labourers, 
notwithstanding the high wages he offered. At two points on the line where large embankments were being 
made, the engines were drawing five waggons instead of their proper complement of fifteen. If the present 
rate of progress were maintained the line would be opened by the 1° of March, but if additional hands could 
be procured it might be opened before next Christmas. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 30 September 1865 


Bridge built over River Sow Stafford 
Mr W Robinson at a meeting of Stafford Borough Council remarked that for a great number of years many 
of the burgesses and other inhabitants of Stafford had been in the habit of fishing in the River Sow to the 
north of the town as far as the iron bridge at the Withies. Recently, however, the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway Company had built a bridge over the Sow nearer the town and provided no crossing, so that persons 
could not pass up the river as far as they formerly did without trespassing on the line. He moved that the 


clerk write to the company asking them to provide a crossing for the convenience of anglers and others. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 10 February 1866 


Cost of buying land doubled, Bridges instead of level crossings required, work to start on stations 

At a meeting at the Swan Hotel, Stafford in March 1866 Mr R D Newill, the secretary, reported that in 
consequence of the sudden death of Mr Field’s partner in the contract the progress of the works had been 
seriously delayed. These are now being pushed forward with the utmost energy: three engines are at work 
on the line and the stations will be commenced immediately. Mr Field said he thought the line would be 
finished this year. Mr Wynne one of the directors said it had been determined to have stations at Weston, 
Salt, and Stowe, and probably at Grindley. It was also contemplated to have a goods station near the tunnel 
at Loxley. Mr Field by his contract was only bound to erect temporary stations but had agreed to erect 
permanent stations and complete the works on the condition of receiving the additional capital authorised 
by the Act of the last session. Mr Wynne replying to a question on the doubling of the cost of buying the land 
said that a considerable portion of the land had been considered as agricultural land when the estimate had 
been made but the company were compelled to buy it at the cost of building land. 

Mr Newell said the additional cost or the land was also caused by another circumstance. It was originally 
proposed to cross two roads by level crossings but the Board of Trade insisted on bridges being built, and 
the company in making the approaches to the bridges, had to cut off the frontage of very valuable land near 
Stafford. Some land which was estimated to be worth £150 had cost the company £2,000. The land on 


Stafford Common had cost about five times more than the estimated cost. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 17 March 1866 
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£2,942 for the six acres of land at Stafford Common 
A meeting of the householders of Stafford was held on Monday evening May 1866 for the purpose of 
confirming an agreement for the sale of a portion of the Common to the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 
Company. The company were to pay £2,942 for the six acres of land taken by them from the Common, and 
erect a new house for the Common keeper, in lieu of the one standing at the entrance to the Common. The 
agreement was approved. It was also resolved that the company should erect a wall from the new bridge 
to the marl pits at the south end of the Common for the sum of £238 to be deducted from the purchase 
money. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 12 May 1866 


In September 1866 a sort of promise has been given that this line shall be opened by the first of next month 
but owing to delays occasioned by the prolonged wet weather there is now but little expectation that this 
will be achieved. Ed. It would be another 15 months. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 28 September 1866 


We understand that the works on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway are so advanced that the directors 
have called upon the London and North Western authorities to lay the points connecting it with their railway 


at Stafford, and it is stated that if that is done the line will be ready to be opened on the 1°' September 1866. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 18 August 1866 


Slip of earth near Loxley Tunnel 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. — A slip of earth took place on Tuesday week, in the cutting near the tunnel, 
(Loxley) a few miles from Uttoxeter, displacing about 2,000 yards of soil, and forcing from their position a 
considerable length of the rails of the permanent way. A large number of navvies and labourers have been 


engaged in repairing the damage, but it is feared that the accident will further delay the opening of the line. 
: Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 30 November 1866 


Government inspectors go over the line 
On Thursday Colonel Yolland and Major Hutchinson, Government Inspectors of Railways, went over the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter line with two engines, accompanied by Mr Field, the contractor; his manager, Mr 
Cooper; Mr Newell, the secretary of the company and some other gentlemen. The North Staffordshire 
Railway Company lent the engines for the occasion, which went from Stafford to Uttoxeter. They left Stafford 
in the morning and returned shortly before eight o’clock in the evening, when they were greeted with cheers 
from the crowd assembled on the bridge at Castletown. We understand that the bridges and the line 
generally met with the approval of the inspectors who pointed out a few matters requiring attention at the 
stations. It is now anticipated that the line will be open for public use in the course of amonth. Ed. It would 
be another seven months. Derby Mercury - Wednesday 29 May 1867 By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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THE OPENING OF THE STAFFORD UTTOXETER RAILWAY LINE 
MONDAY 23" DECEMBER 1867 
FIRST TRAIN FROM STAFFORD TO UTTOXETER 


Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal 

This short but very important railway was opened to general traffic on Monday 23rd December 1867. 

Few promoters of lines have had more difficulties to tend with than the projectors of the Stafford Uttoxeter 
Railway. Our readers will probably remember the starting of the scheme in 1862 and the struggles in 
Parliament, when the great and powerful company, the London and North-Western, and its humble ally, the 
North Staffordshire Company, jointly used all their influence in opposing the undertaking at every 
conceivable point. The battle was strenuously fought in both houses of Parliament, but ultimately the 
strongly expressed opinion of the merchants and agriculturalists of Stafford, Uttoxeter, Burton-upon-Trent, 
Ashbourne, and other places likely to be benefitted by it, that the line was a great public necessity, had its 
due weight, and the line obtained the sanction of Parliament. Several unsuccessful attempts have made to 
fill the void in the railway traffic now supplied by the Stafford and Uttoxeter Line. In the famous railway 
year, 1845, the quaint old town of Uttoxeter was the centre of attraction to speculators in railways, no less 
than seven lines being proposed to pass through it. Of this number, however, only the North Staffordshire 
and the Churnet Valley lines passed the Parliamentary ordeal. The opening of these lines, in 1848, was 
regarded as important in the history of railways in this district, but it was felt that better accommodation 
was required between Derbyshire and the west of Staffordshire, and the adjoining county of Salop, between 
which a considerable trade had for some time been carried on and a trade capable of extension. 

The line leaves the London and North-Western Railway about half a mile from the Stafford Station, passes 
over the Broad Eye Meadows, skirts the Stafford Cemetery, and thence crosses Stafford Common to Hopton. 
From Hopton the line is carried to Salt — the first station, about 4 % miles from Stafford. Sandon Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Harrowby, and the Pitt Monument in Sandon Park, may be distinctly seen from this part 
of the line. Passing the pretty church at Salt, with its neat parsonage and schools, the line proceeds for a 
short distance along one of the most beautiful portions of the lovely valley of the Trent, and thence by 
Weston and Shirleywich — the saltworks at these places presenting singular appearances, situated as they 
are in what otherwise is purely an agricultural district — to Stowe. From the line at this spot a view is obtained 
at Chartley Castle and Park — the noble owner of which, Earl Ferrers, we may observe in passing, will attain 
his majority next month. The next and last station on the line is Grindley, ten miles distant from Stafford; 
whence the line proceeds to Loxley — in the neighbourhood of which are Loxley Hall and the woods made 
famous by Robin Hood’s exploits. Passing through a short tunnel the line joins the North Staffordshire 
Railway, two miles from Uttoxeter, making the distance between that town and Stafford fifteen miles. 

The construction of the line has been a work of much difficulty. There are several inclines, and one part, 
Hopton, a hard rock of considerable length had to be penetrated. The tunnel at Loxley, too, though only 320 
yards long, required much labour in making. From the tunnel to the junction with the North Staffordshire 
line there is a steep descent, and to avoid accidents great care will be required in working the traffic. Though 
the inclines are somewhat steep, they are not so severe as on some other railways, the greatest gradient on 
this line being 1 in 70. 

The London and North-Western and North Staffordshire stations at Stafford and Uttoxeter respectively are 
used by the new company. The only stations erected by the company are, as we have intimated, at Salt, 
Weston, Stowe, and Grindley, the two former of which are neat and substantial buildings. No station masters 
have been appointed for the stations between Stafford and Uttoxeter, tickets for the intermediate stations 
being issued by the clerk who travels with the train. 

The line is independently worked by the Stafford and Uttoxeter Company, under the management of Mr 
William Cooper. Three trains run on week days and two on Sundays between Stafford and Uttoxeter, but it 
is very probable that the traffic on the line will require an addition to be made in the number of trains. An 
alteration in the times of starting the trains will also be found desirable. 
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The line is well made, the carriages are roomy and comfortable, there is scarcely any jolting, and the journey 
is performed with an ease which was scarcely to be looked for upon a new railway. Already a very 
considerable number of the inhabitants of the town and villages in the neighbourhood of the line have taken 
advantage of the accommodation newly afforded, and when arrangements shall have been made for running 
trains in connections with neighbouring lines there is little doubt that the traffic will be large and, we hope, 
remunerative to the shareholders. There is good reason for the company to expect a large traffic from the 


fact that the distance by railway between Stafford and Uttoxeter is shortened some sixteen miles by the line. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 27 December 1867 


What The Papers Said 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal 
The carriages are hired, no station masters, the engine belongs to Messrs. Brassey 

The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway which has been so long in completion, was opened on Saturday last by 
those who are concerned in it. The event was enlivened by a brass band accompanying the train and playing 
the whole route of the line. On Monday it was available for passengers and traffic. Many inhabitants of 
Uttoxeter went by the first train on Monday morning to Stafford for the sake of being able to say at a future 
time that they witnessed the opening of the line to the public. On returning they expressed the utmost 
satisfaction with the working of the train, the greatest care being evinced, and ease, with rapidity of 
travelling, secured. The line, there is no doubt, will prove a great boon to the public, and be an advantage 
instead of a detriment to the North Stafford Railway line. It appears to have the most hearty well-wishes of 
this neighbourhood for its prosperity. The course of the line is extremely pleasant. It passes the demesne of 
Loxley, the inheritance of the well known and ancient family of Kynnersley, by marriage at an early date with 
a lady of the renowned family of Ferrers, and formerly held by a Thomas Kynnersley, Esq., by fealty knight’s 
service and suit, and spoken of as the birthplace and scene of the marriage of the marvellous Robin Hood. 
A little beyond Loxley it runs along a portion of the River Blythe, and just on emerging from the tunnel, some 
most attractive scenery is open to it, while a little more west, near the line, stands solitary on a mound, amid 
the gloom of yews, the ruins of Chartley Castle, built by Blondeville, Earl of Chester, on returning from the 
Holy Land, and near to which is a more modern residence of the Earl Ferrers, and not a little remarkable for 
the carvings on it in wood, which was destroyed by fire in the last century. Here Cage Hill cannot but attract 
the notice of the traveller by rail who will be told from traditions of the spot that it was raised by Oliver 
Cromwell, the better to enable him to plant his cannon to blow down Chartley Castle. Such a work on the 
top of a hill, quite as much elevated as that upon which the castle stands, could scarcely be needed for such 
a purpose and it is more likely to be a tumulus of the Cornavii. 
The line immediately after passing Chartley touches on the famous salt works of Shirleywich. Between there 
and Stafford glimpses are caught of the splendid residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Hatherton, 
standing amidst beautiful wooded scenery. The business of the line is being conducted with great economy. 
The carriages are hired, and the engine belongs to Messrs. Brassey, the contractors of the line. There are no 
station-masters, the tickets being in the possession of and given by the guard. 

Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 27 December 1867 
The Wellington Journal 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. After many vexatious delays, this line is at length open for traffic. The first 
trains ran over it on Monday last, leaving Stafford at 10.15 a.m., 4 p.m. and 6.30 p.m.; and Uttoxeter at 
9 a.m., 2.30 p.m., and 5.30 p.m. The week-day trains will continue to run at these hours, and the Sunday 
trains at 3 o’clock and 7.30 p.m. from Stafford; and 10 o’clock a.m., and 6.30 p.m. from Uttoxeter, until some 
public notification is given to the contrary. 
The company uses the London and North-Western Railway station at Stafford and the North Staffordshire 
Railway station at Uttoxeter. The construction of the line was contracted for by Mr Field, who at present 
works it. Operations were begun at Loxley and Hopton Hill, the two heaviest points on the line in the early 
part of 1863; and it was thought that the works would be completed within 18 months of that time; but 
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partly owing to certain untoward circumstances, which led to the suspension of operations for a while, the 
line was not ready for inspection until the month of May this year, and then Colonel Yolland gave orders for 
all the joint-chairs to be replaced by chairs of greater strength. This has since been done, and the line is now 


in good working condition. Up to this the traffic has been greater than anticipated. 
Wellington Journal - Saturday 28 December 1867. 


Band Played on Uttoxeter Platform 

The Staffordshire Sentinel 

The opening of this line, which the people of Uttoxeter began to despair of ever seeing opened, took place 
on Monday. A train conveying the officials and others ran from Stafford to Uttoxeter on Saturday afternoon, 
and the band of the North Staffordshire Railway Company came from Stoke by the afternoon train, and 
played music at the station, and afterwards attended the house of Mr Percy Morris Esq. manager of the 
North Staffordshire Railway, and after playing for some hours there they returned to Stoke by the last train. 
The first train was advertised to Uttoxeter at nine on Monday, and by which time large numbers of 
townspeople had assembled at the station to see the train start, and a fair number were booked. We 
understand that the passenger traffic has increased much since the line was opened, and there is no doubt 
that when it is more fully known that the line is opened, that it will have a very fair passenger traffic, it being 
of great convenience to parties coming from Derby, Ashbourne, &c., who hitherto have had to proceed via 


Stoke to reach Stafford and the Shropshire district. At present three trains a day will run each way. 
Staffordshire Sentinel and Commercial & General Advertiser - Saturday 28 December 1867 


No station-masters. Tickets given by guards 

The Staffordshire Sentinel 

The Uttoxeter and Stafford line of railway which has been so long in completion, was opened on Saturday. 
The event was enlivened by a brass band accompanying the train and playing along the whole route of the 
line. On Monday it was available to passengers and traffic. Many inhabitants of Uttoxeter went by the first 
train on Monday morning to Stafford, for the sake of being able to say at a future time that they witnessed 
the opening of the line to the public. On returning they expressed the utmost satisfaction with the working 
of the train, the greatest care being evinced, and ease, with rapid travelling, secured. The line, there is no 
doubt, will prove a great boon to the public, and be an advantage instead of a detriment to the North Stafford 
Line. It appears to have the most hearty well wishes of this neighbourhood for its prosperity. The business 
of the line is being conducted with great economy. The carriages are hired, and the engine belongs to 
Messrs. Brassey, the contractors of the line. There are no station-masters, the tickets being in the possession 
of and given by the guard. Staffordshire Sentinel and Commercial & General Advertiser - Saturday 28 December 1867 


Letter to the Editor of the Derby Mercury 
Sir - Derby Mercury - Wednesday 08 January 1868 
This little independent line is open, and the passenger service well organised. | travelled by one of its trains 
on Wednesday last, and observing that there was no placard in Stafford Station to inform the public that 
they can travel to Derby in 1 hour 45 minutes, | thought it would be desirable to draw their attention to the 
fact. The line at present is single, one engine doing the whole of the passenger traffic. The train on New 
Year’s Day consisted of one first, one second, and two third-class carriages, with a guard’s van attached. The 
latter had a peculiar arrangement, namely, it formed a ticket bureau, at the four intermediate stations, in 
this fashion — when the van arrived at a platform, the clerk in charge threw open the door, and like some 
Cheap Jackey commenced to sell the tickets. The passengers having obtained such as they desired, Jack shut 
himself up in his box again, and on we went. However, | assure you, Sir, that the carriages are comfortable 
and the trains punctual, and the officers civil. The line is a boon to such persons as myself who have occasion 
to travel frequently between Nottingham and Shrewsbury. 
Yours & CA.E.H. 
| am not a shareholder and | am not interested in the monetary affairs of the line. 
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The Shrewsbury connection continued with Mr J B Cooper as Manager of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Line 
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SOME INTERESTING SNIPPITS FROM THE EARLY YEARS 


GRASS FIRES CAUSED BY SPARKS FROM TRAIN ENGINE 
On Wednesday afternoon shortly after the train leaving Stafford for Uttoxeter at four o’clock had passed 
along the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway near the Cemetery, a distance of about three quarters of a mile 
from Stafford Station, some dried-up grass on the embankment was found to be in flames, having, it is 
thought, been ignited by the sparks from the engine. Further on more grass on the side of the line, and some 
in an adjoining field, caught fire, and but for the prompt efforts of Mr J Talbot who lives near, Mr O Harrison 
and a workman, to put out the flames, considerable damage would have been done, as the fire was spreading 


rapidly towards two ricks of hay and a cow shed. About two acres of grass were destroyed. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 18 July 1868 


NTAFFORD AND [UTTOXETER RAIL- 
WAY.—DIRECT ROUTE TO AND FROM THE 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. STAFFORDSHIRE, SHROPSHIRE, 
AND THE WELSH DISTRICTS —The Public is respectfully 
informed that a NEW and EXPEDITIOUS SERVICE of 
TRAINS is now ARRANGED in connection with the London 
and North-Western and North Staffordshire Railways.—For 
particulars, see Time Bills, or apply to 
J. BUCKNALL COOPER, General Manager. 
Offices, Stafford. 


~ Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 25 July 1868 


COW KILLED ON THE LINE AT COMMON STATION 
A goods train proceeding along the Stafford and Uttoxeter line near the Common Station, one night last 
week, ran over a cow which suddenly came out from behind a bush by the side of the line and got upon the 
track just as the engine was coming along. The cow was literally cut to pieces, but strange to relate the animal 
being very heavy in calf at the time, on the railway servants going back to the spot where the accident 
occurred, they found a newly-born calf alive by the side of the mangled remains of the cow. The calf was 
removed to the goods shed where it was fed and is now doing well. The cow was one of a number brought 
from Uttoxeter a day or two back, and had been placed in a field near the Common with other cows and 
getting through a gap strayed from there on to the road and then onto the railway company’s field adjoining 
the line. Staffordshire Sentinel - Tuesday 07 October 1879 


Direct Route to and from the Midland Counties, Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and the Welsh Districts. 
HE Public is respectfully informed that a NEW 
and expeditious SERVICE of TRAINS is now ar- 
ranged in connection with the London and North 
Western and North Staffordshire Railways, 
For particulars see Time Bills, or apply to 
J. BUCKNALL COOPER, 
Offices, Stafford. General Manager. 


Derby Mercury - Wednesday 29 July 1868 
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ADVERTISING A SCHOOL AT WANFIELD HALL 
The Misses CRAVEN beg respectfully to inform their friends that the duties of their School will be resumed 
January 27" 1868 and take this opportunity of calling their attention to the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 
recently opened. Grindley Station being one mile distant will afford every facility to parents desirous of 
placing their children in a healthy country locality. Terms forwarded on application. Wanfield Hall, near 
Uttoxeter. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 11 January 1868 


DEFRAUDING A RAILWAY COMPANY. 

John Smith, 52, platelayer was indicted for feloniously embezzling, whilst servant to the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Company the sum of £3 5s.6d., the moneys of the company, at the parish of Castle Church 
Stafford on the 29" of May. The prisoner, a foreman in the employ of the company, had, without authority, 
induced another man name George Lake to sell some grass growing on land belonging to the company. The 
prisoner had upwards of £3 of the money derived from the sale of the grass and Lake had the remainder. 
The prisoner pleaded guilty and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 04 July 1868 

FLOODING LOXLEY TUNNEL 

On Midsummer Day Monday 24" June 1872, a terrific storm raged along a wide expanse of the country and 
the area between Stafford and Uttoxeter was hit by heavy rain and violent winds. Considerable damage was 
done to the railway on the Stafford Uttoxeter Line when the rain filled the tunnel (Loxley) at Grindley up to 
a depth of two feet, and the water being already on the floor of the carriages, and appearing to get deeper 
and deeper still as the train proceeded, it was brought toa standstill. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 29 June 1872 


FELL OUT OF DOOR OF MOVING TRAIN 
An accident of an extraordinary character occurred at about eight o’clock on Sunday evening as the Uttoxeter 
train was nearing Stafford. An employee of the company and a fireman in the employ of the North-Western 
Railway Company were riding in the guard’s van, and while the train was running at full speed both these 
persons, from some unexplained cause, fell through the doorway. The fireman, named Colledge, had one 
leg broken, besides other injuries. The other person was not much hurt, 
Burton Chronicle - Thursday 09 July 1874 


CURATE’S WIFE ELOPEMENT ON THE RAILWAY 
Mrs Vipan, wife of the Rev. S C Vipan, curate of Bramshall, left home on Wednesday afternoon, and was 
joined by a young man named Waite, a clerk, who had been employed for six weeks by Mr Vipan. The pair 
left Chartley railway station for King’s-cross, London. Mrs Vipan took with her a quantity of jewellery and 
about £16 in money. She is about 26 years of age and leaves behind four young children. 
Portsmouth Evening News - Monday 25 June 1883 


CURATE’S CLERK ARRESTED IN LONDON 
It was stated about a month ago that Mrs Vipan, wife of the Rev. Francis Curtis Vipan, curate of Bramshall, 
near Uttoxeter, had eloped with a young man named Alexander Waite, who had been for six weeks 
previously employed by Mr. Vipan as a clerk. Waite was arrested at Islington in London on Wednesday by 
Police-constable Edwards of Stafford, and was charged at the Stafford County Police Court, before Major 
W. Johnson, with stealing a quantity of jewellery and other articles, the property of Mr. Vipan. Prisoner 
was remanded to the Uttoxeter Petty Sessions, on Wednesday next. _Liverpool Daily Post - Monday 30 July 1883 


THE CASE OF THE ELOPEMENT FROM UTTOXETER 
On Wednesday, at a special magistrates’ meeting held at the Town Hall before Sir Percival Heywood, Bart., 
and C.T. Cavendish. Esq., Alexander Waite, clerk, and Arabella Welby Vipan, wife of the Rev. Francis Curtis 
Vipan, late curate of Bromshall, were brought up charged with having on the 25" of June, taken and carried 
away a certain box containing jewellery and other articles, the property of the Rev. Vipan. Mr. Wilkins of 
Uttoxeter appeared on behalf of the prosecution and Mr. Hibbert of Mansfield defended. 
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The male defendant is a slim, inoffensive-looking young fellow, and does not look in the least a likely person 
to elope with any lady. He seemed to look upon the affair with the greatest indifference. Mrs. Vipan, who 
appears much older than Waite, was attired in black velvet, and did not appear to appreciate her position at 
all. Mr. Wilkins said he was extremely sorry that the case should have been brought before the Court. The 
facts were of a most painful nature, and as the jewels and other articles had been returned, and as it would 
be difficult to prove that larceny was intended, and as the hearing of the case would entail a disclosure of 
facts of a very painful and distressing nature, he had prevailed on Mr. Vipan to withdraw the case, with the 
consent of the Bench and defendants’ solicitor. Mr. Hibbert said he was prepared with a complete defence 
to the charge, but he was glad the hearing would be dispensed with. The Magistrates having given their 


consent, the case was withdrawn, prosecutor paying costs. 
Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 03 August 1883 


DARING PRISONER ESCAPE FROM TRAIN IN BRAMSHALL/ LOXLEY TUNNEL 
On Wednesday morning four men —John Franklin, Edwin Parkes, Arthur Miller and William Dunn -committed 
for trial at Burton on Trent on the previous day for night-poaching with violence, were removed from the 
lock-up at Burton with a view of being detained at Her Majesty’s Prison at Stafford, pending their trial at the 
ensuring Assizes. The men were secured by means of a gang-chain and were in charge of Police-constable 
Lane. They travelled safely by train via Uttoxeter. Shortly after leaving that place, while the train was passing 
through the Bramshall Loxley Tunnel Dunn managed to release himself and escape. 
Shortly after emerging into the light Lane felt the draught of the open door and reaching forward, found that 
the seat previously occupied by the prisoner was vacant. He went to the door and just succeeded in catching 
Dunn by the shoulder, but the latter swung himself round off the train. 
When informed of the occurrence, the Station-Master at Grindley had the train run back to the mouth of 
the tunnel and while the guard took charge of the other prisoners, Police-constable Lane and some of the 
passengers searched the tunnel. They found a quantity of blood where the man had jumped from the train, 
but the prisoner had made good his escape. 
Lane brought his prisoners on to Stafford and then gave information to the Detective Department. Dunn 
being a registered criminal, all particulars concerning him were in the possession of the police, and these 
were at once telegraphed to Uttoxeter and the police there put upon alert. 
Police-constable Leeson took the main road from Uttoxeter towards Bramshall, and after proceeding about 
a mile and a quarter he noticed on the sward by the roadside marks where someone had very recently been 
lying, and on further examination traces of blood. Prosecuting the search with much cleverness, he crept 
through a hole in the fence in to a neighbouring field, and ultimately found Dunn lying under a huge holly- 
bush, the branches of which reached the ground and effectually concealed him. This was about two miles 
from the scene of his escape. He was lying upon his jacket, and had evidently sustained very serious injuries 
to the head in his leap from the train. In consequence of the prompt action of the police, Dunn was thus in 
custody within an hour and a quarter of his escape, and he was conveyed to Stafford by the train leaving 
Uttoxeter shortly after one o’clock. Staffordshire Advertiser September 6 1884 


By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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EXCURSIONS AND OUTINGS ON THE NEW RAILWAY 


SANDON PARK, CHARTLEY CASTLE 
Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties, of not less than six first class, or ten second class passengers, may be booked 
to any station at about Single Fare for the Double (Return) Journey on application to the Manager the day 
previous for the requisite order. Tickets are issued subject to this arrangement: - Stafford to Salt (for 
Sandon Park), 6d.; Stafford to Stowe (for Chartley Castle), 1s., the Double Journey. 


J. Bucknall Cooper, General Manager Offices, Railway Station, Stafford. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 03 October 1868 


ROWLEY FETE STAFFORD 
We would remind those in the neighbourhood of Uttoxeter who propose taking a holiday on Whit-Monday 
of the favourable opportunity afforded by the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway of visiting the Rowley Fete at 
Stafford, as the fares will be much reduced for that occasion. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 30 May 1868 


CHARTLEY CASTLE PIC-NIC 
Mrs. Boreham begs to announce that, by kind permission of Earl Ferrers, she will hold a PIC-NIC at CHARTLEY 
CASTLE GROUNDS, on Thursday the 18th June 1868. An efficient band will be engaged. Tickets including 


Tea 1s 6d. The Castle is three minutes’ walk from Stowe Station on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 06 June 1868 


WORKPEOPLE OF STAFFORD TREAT SANDON PARK 
Sandon Park presented a scene of great animation on Saturday, the Earl of Harrowby having, as on many 
former occasions, kindly thrown it open for the enjoyment of the workpeople of Stafford. The numerous 
employees of Mr R Podmore, shoe manufacturer, arrived there in the morning and spent a very pleasant 
day, and those of Mr John Wynne in the afternoon, special trains running from Stafford to Salt. The 
workpeople of Mr R Heath and Mr T J C Deakin were also present, and joined Mr Podmore’s party in the 
enjoyment of the afternoon. About 850 persons in all were conveyed by rail from Stafford to Salt. The Stone 
Rifle Corps Band was engaged by Mr Podmore, and the Band of the Stafford Rifle Corps by Mr Wynne. Both 
bands played for dancing, the lovers of which appeared by no means dismayed by the intense heat of the 
weather. There were the usual out-door sports, and two exciting pony races varied the somewhat 


monotonous character of the proceedings. 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 18 July 1868 


MARKET DAYS STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER 
The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Company has put on special trains on the market days of Stafford and 
Uttoxeter. The fares are very low, and the trains will, no doubt, be a great accommodation to the frequenters 
of both markets. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal - Friday 24 July 1868 


SSS 
TAFFORD AND UTTOXETER RAILWAY) 
—ALTON FLORAL & HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — 

On Tuvurspay, 3rd September, a SPECIAL EXCURSION will 


a a.M. Fares for the Double 
| ee 7 30 Journey. 
i i seoseacs 1s. 64. 


8 
sauniie —_ Alton at 6 20 pm. ° No luggage allowed. 
BUCKNALL COOPER, General Manager. 
Stafford, pe? 16th, 1868. 
—— 2 TSIEN TA TANT PTL eS Wa a FE Tra tr 


Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 29 August 1868 
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COURSING AT HOPTON 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 04 December 1869 


QTAFFORD CORPORATION COURSING.— 


ea ee Hon. the Earl of 
the AL CORPORATION COURSING 
take place, weather permitting, on TUESDAY NEXT, December 
7th, To meet at Salt Station on the Stafford ani Uttcxeter 
ae peng” rf ag 
os or run for. 
ARs person killing Hares or Rabbits with Sticks or Stones will 


"Ie const sigciathons Will be antesrel, 08 Ge Saitten of 


th eT ante maa. 

Mr. OxmeE, Stafford, will Peceaateanr mg the Greund. 
No other persons will be Refreshments. 

The Earl of SHREWSBURY te 


consented to act as 
Steward. AUSTIN, pend 
Stafford, Dec. 2, 1869. 


CHEAP TRIP TO THE DERBY FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 
It will be observed from an advertisement that a day trip at low fares from Stafford and other stations on 
the Stafford and Uttoxeter and North Staffordshire Railways is arranged for Tuesday next. 
CHEAP EXCURSION TO DERBY, MATLOCK AND BUXTON 
A cheap excursion under the management of Mr W A Spencer will run on Tuesday from stations on the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter line to Derby, Matlock and Buxton. For a moderate fare excursionists may enjoy a 
drive of 30 miles through the most beautiful and varied scenery in the peaks of Derbyshire. 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL OUTING TO SANDON HALL 
A day’s uninterrupted enjoyment was experienced on Tuesday last by the teachers and scholars connected 
with the Stafford Wesleyan Sunday school, the annual treat taking them on that day in Sandon Park. A 
special train conveyed the party numbering upwards of 300 scholars, besides their teachers and a great 
number of friends, to Salt Station, where they proceeded to the park, and were shown through the 
gardens by Mr Davidson, the gardener. On arriving at the lawn in front of the Hall, the scholars sang two of 
their favourite hymns, and after several hearty cheers had been given for the Earl of Harrowby — by whose 
kind permission they visited the Park — and for Lord Sandon, and Mr Davidson, they repaired to the 
beautiful picturesque valley near the Hall, where plum cake and tea were supplied ad libitum to the more 
juvenile portion of the party whilst seated on the grass; the teachers, senior classes and visitors partaking 
of refreshments subsequently at tables provided for the purpose. Almost every kind of innocent game was 
engaged in by the teachers for the amusement of their juvenile charge, their own pleasure being entirely 
merged in the desire to promote the happiness of the scholars. Before the party left the Park, at half past 
eight o’clock, cake and fruit were supplied to the more youthful portion, and shortly before ten, the whole 
party, numbering about 300, were all again safely at home, when three cheers were given for Mrs Fraser, 
the principal contributor to the funds, and for the superintendent. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 23 July 1870 


UTTOXETER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE FETE AT CHARTLEY CASTLE 
The Fifteenth ANNUAL FETE and GALA will (by the kind permission of the Right Hon. Earl Ferrers) be held at 
CHARTLEY CASTLE, on Thursday July 31°t 1873. The ROYAL ALL ENGLAND PRIZE HAND-BELL RINGERS and 
UTTOXETER BRASS BAND are engaged. SPECIAL TRAINS will run from STAFFORD, UTTOXETER and other 
Stations on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, for full particulars of which and other attractions, see 
handbills now in circulation. JAMES POTTER, Secretary Uttoxeter 14* July 1873 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 26 July 1873 
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SPECIAL TRAINS STEEPLE CHASES UTTOXETER 
We understand that special arrangements have been made by the North Stafford and the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Companies for running special trains to suit the convenience of the public to the Steeple 
Chases; and as we have already intimated, should the weather prove propitious, we have no doubt ’77 will 
prove the most successful meet held at Uttoxeter. Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 28 March 1877 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OUTING INGESTRE DEER PARK 
On Tuesday the scholars of Christ Church Sunday Schools held their annual festival. Lady Shrewsbury had 
kindly allowed the use of Ingestre Deer Park for the day, and a special train conveyed the party by the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway to Ingestre Station. 
A good deal of consternation was caused by the thunderstorm which swept the district; but Mr and Mrs 
Leeke of Weston Hall came to the rescue, and in the kindest manner provided shelter, having at least 400 in 
their house at once, the remainder standing in the outbuildings. Staffordshire Advertiser 17* July 1880 


WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY PICNIC TINKERBOROUGH 
The annual picnic of the Women’s Union of the Church of England Temperance Society was held on Tuesday, 
at Tinkerborough, near Salt. The party numbered 54. Tea was prepared in a field kindly lent by Mr Haydon 
of Lea Top Farm. The day was fine, and all much enjoyed exploring this picturesque, but little known spot. 
The party returned by the 8 o’clock train to Stafford, having spent a most pleasant afternoon. 

Staffordshire Chronicle - Saturday 23 July 1887 

ROWLEY STREET WESLEYAN SCHOOL STAFFORD TREAT AT INGESTRE PARK 
The treat to the children attending Rowley Street Wesleyan Schools, was held on Sunday week. Ingestre 
Park was the place chosen for the outing. The party numbering between 600 and 700 left by special train 
from the Common Station soon after noon. The weather at the start was very fine, but on the arrival at 
Ingestre Station (Weston), it turned out miserably wet. Through the exceptional kindness of Mr Chaplin, the 
warehouses at the salt works were lent to the party. Here tea was served, and the children enjoyed 
themselves as well as possible under the circumstances. The children returned at about seven o’clock, 
through the kindness of the G.N.R. Co., by a train earlier than the one fixed, and the elder members of the 
party followed by a train at about half past nine. The teachers have decided to allow an extra half holiday 

soon so that the children may have the opportunity of making up for their disappointment. 
Staffordshire Chronicle - Saturday 17 August 1889 


NOTTINGHAM GOOSE FAIR 1891 


} Great Northern Railway. 


(Cheap Trips to. Nottinghan 


(GOOSE FATR), 


>| /PYHURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, | 
OCTOBER 1, 2, and 3 from INGESTRE 9.20 a.m., 
CHARTLEY 9-25, GRINDLEY 9-30, UTTOXETER 9.42, 
-|MARCHINGTON (N.S) 9-47, SUDBURY (N.S.) 9.51, 
TUTBURY (N.S.) 9 53. Returning each day at 6-10 p.m. 
TICKETS, BILLS, &e., at STATIONS. 


- HENKY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
"| London, King’s Cross, Sept., 1891. 


Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 23 September 1891 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOL TREAT SANDON PARK 
The scholars attending the Primitive Methodist Sunday School Stafford had their annual treat on Wednesday 
at Sandon Park by kind permission of the Earl of Harrowby. The party numbering 260 including teachers and 
friends, went by special train to Salt Station accompanied by the Stafford Brass Band under the 
conductorship of Mr G Banks, and they walked in procession from Salt Station to the park, where they 
indulged in various games and had a bountiful tea, which was catered for by Messrs. Clarke and Bebbington. 
Mr Charles Banks, the superintendent, and Mr Jos. Coates, secretary, accompanied the party, and the latter 
made the arrangements for the treat, which was much enjoyed. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 13 August 1904 


Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 27 May 1914 
—— eae 
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DOXEY BOYS SCOUTS’ CAMP CHARTLEY CASTLE 

The open country with its early summer beauty is calling to all healthy boyhood and organisations for the 
welfare and benefit of boys to have their traps and kitbags packed in preparation for the Whitsuntide holiday 
under canvas. 

Boys Scouts all over the country are eagerly waiting for their camps and the members of the 10‘ Stafford 
(Y.M.C.A.) and the members of the 1°t Doxey Troops and the Y.M.C.A. Wolf cubs are bubbling over with 
enthusiasm, and have nearly exhausted their patience, waiting for the 8.55 a.m. train from Stafford Common 
where they will entrain for Chartley. 

Permission has been very kindly given by Mr Robert Massey, of the Old Toll Gate House, Chartley, for the 
scouts to camp on the old favoured site, by the side of the Castle, where there is good water and plenty of 
wood, making the place ideal for camp. If the present warm weather holds good over the holiday the 40 
boys attending the camp will have their expectations gratified, and will return home feeling all the better for 
their sojourn in the country. The camp has been organised by C.M. and A.S.M. Sidney R Latham, and will be 
under the charge of Scoutmaster Harry Slinn, who has a very good programme of scouting sports and camp 
fire yarns prepared. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 03 June 1922 
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THE CLOG AND KNOCKER 
Why the name? 


The following explanations for the nickname Clog and Knocker come from people who lived near the 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. 


Colin Deaville’s parents farmed at Grindley Farm next to the railway line in the 1920s/30s. 
Sound of engine labouring up steep incline 

The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway was known locally as the Clog and Knocker. There was quite a climb for 
the trains coming from Chartley and you could hear the engine labouring on its way up to Grindley. We 
children used to say, ‘Here comes a train from Chartley, Dam and Bugger fetch another' to the rhythm of the 
steam engine. A more refined line was, 'Jam and Sugar fetch another’. when the train was straining to get 
up the incline we'd say, ‘I think | can. | think | can.’ ‘I think | can." 'l think | can.' Then with what sounded like 
great relief, the train would roll into Grindley. The Road to Chartley 


Vivian Bird on Salt 1964 
Vivian Bird, feature writer of the Birmingham Sunday Mercury, in an article looking back on the Old Clog and 
Knocker. An elderly resident of Salt had many vivid memories of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 


affectionately known as the Clog and Knocker told me about the Milk Train. 
Birmingham Weekly Mercury - Sunday 06 September 1964 


Peter Murcott interviewed and filmed lots of people who lived near the old railway line. 1970s 
Sound of engine struggling against steep gradient 
The origin of the name "The Clog and Knocker" is said to stem from the sound that the engines seemed to 
make as they struggled against steep gradient of Hopton Cutting before coasting down to Salt. 
Peter Murcott 1971 from his poem The Clog and Knocker. The Road to Chartley 


Phil Jones in the Introduction to his book The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway in 1981. 

Noise of engine driving on gradients 
“The line known locally as the Clog and Knocker, due, no doubt, to the enthusiastic engine driving on the 
gradients at both ends of the line.” 


Variations in station and place names a simple guide. 


When the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line first opened it had the following stations, starting from 
Stafford: Salt, Weston, Stowe and Grindley all of which were villages apart from Grindley which was a 
hamlet. Stafford Common, a new station was opened on July 1%t 1874, and was also known as Common 
Station. There were changes to the some of the station names over the years. 


Salt Station was later called Salt and Sandon in deference to the Earl of Harrowby of nearby Sandon Hall. 
Stowe Station was renamed Chartley Station on 3 October 1874 in deference to Earl Ferrers of nearby 


Chartley Hall. It was later renamed Chartley and Stowe. 
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Weston Station was renamed Ingestre Station in January 1870 in deference to the Earl of Shrewsbury of 
nearby Ingestre Hall. Later it was renamed Ingestre and Weston. 


There was another earlier railway station on the North Staffordshire Railway Line near Weston village and 
confusingly called Weston and Ingestre. 


In 1887 a passing place or loop was provided at Grindley Station. Up to then the line had been a single track. 


Bromshall Junction at Bramshall. Why is it called Bromshall and not Bramshall the modern name of the 
nearby village? In newspaper reports in the early 1800s both names seemed to be interchangeable. On the 
1839 Tithe Map it is Bromshall. In 1845 at the time of the building of the North Staffordshire Railway it was 
referred to as “Bromshall otherwise Bramshall”. On the timetable for the North Staffordshire Railway it was 
called Bromshall which is probably why that spelling was used by the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. 


Loxley Tunnel is ocasionally referred to as Bromshall Tunnel but it is in Loxley a mile and a half from 
Bramshall. 


Staggered platforms. Normally station platforms are directly opposite each other for trains going in the 
opposite direction and this was the case for Stafford Common Station. At Ingestre & Weston, Chartley & 
Stowe and Grindley the platforms are diagonally across from each other with the end of one being opposite 
the start of the other. 


Accomodation Road has nothing to do with living space but refers to a road, bridge, underpass built to 
provide access to land or property that is or has been isolated. When a farmer or landowner's land/field 
was divided by a railway, access had to be built to allow the continued movement of cattle from the fields 
on one side of the line to the fields on the other side. In other words a continuation of the status quo. 


Timetable. This early timetable helpfully gives the distances between stations. There are five trains per 
day each way. Stowe Station would later be renamed Chartley and Stowe There is no station at Stafford 
Common. 

Uttoxeter New Era Wednesday 19 March 1873 


STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER. 


Miles. Uttoxeter to Stafford. 
— Uttoxeter dep. ...|9 aaa 30;5 15)7 
6 oo a .19 10)1222'2 4215 27|7 
74 Stow . .. |9 20)1280'2 50|5 35/7 
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102 Salt .... . .|9 301240 8 O16 45/8 5 
15 Gtafford <<... . ..|9 43/1255 3 15/6 0|8 
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Stafford ........ .{8 0j)1125:1 40/4 10,6 40 
rs ae 50/4 2516 50 
Lugestre(for Weston) é 20/1140:1 55/4 80/6 55 
re eet 2 O14 35 
ace Nee peeweaaees ‘18 33 4 43/7 
Uttoxeter .’ ....../8 45/12 Q)2 20]4 55|7 15 


FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT NEAR HOPTON 
February 1° 1873 


An accident of a serious nature occurred on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway to the mid-day train from 
Uttoxeter. The train consisted of the tank engine, a guard’s van and four carriages; and when it left Weston- 
on-Trent there were about 40 passengers. Past Salt Station and into Hopton Cutting is a steep incline, and 
from that point to near Stafford is a falling gradient of one in seventy, with several strongly-marked curves. 
Down this incline at accelerated speed the train was running, when a little distance from the turnpike road 
leading from Stafford to Sandon, the engine left the metals, and after ploughing into a clay bank, it turned 
on itself and hit the carriages which too were off the rails, and in a moment the van, carriages and engine 
were a complete wreck. The passengers in the main miraculously escaped, though several are seriously hurt; 
while the driver and the fireman were so fatally injured that both of them died within a short time of the 
accident. The scene immediately after the crash occurred was one not to be forgotten. The engine 
Shrewsbury and Talbot lay on its side, its fittings twisted and distorted, and altogether looking like a pile of 
scrap iron. The funnel was swept away entirely, and the back framing, which is of wrought iron, was ripped 
off as though it had been paper, and hung on one of the buffers of the van. The regulator was shut, so that 
in the few seconds which elapsed from the time the engine jumped the metals. 
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Beyer Peacock 2-4-OT SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT, 
Block: Courtesy Stephenson Locomotive Society. 
The engine “Shrewsbury and Talbot” was built expressly for the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line. It was built by Messrs. 
Beyer and Peacock of Gorton, Manchester in 1868. It had a copper topped chimney, brass dome and safety valve covers and was 


painted green. It had run about 157,000 miles at the time of the accident. It was repaired after the accident. 
Birmingham Daily Post - Wednesday 12 February 1873 
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The driver had exhibited presence of mind enough to realise the awful danger. The brake was also on, and 
it would therefore appear that the men on the engine might have been aware of some unusual oscillation 
some little time before the engine actually left the track, and it is possible that the steam might have been 
turned off at the time. An examination of the permanent way for some little distance up the line showed 
that about one hundred and thirty yards from where the crash had occurred the wheels of the engine had 
mounted the rails, so that the flanges of the wheels were on the metals. The engine wheels after running in 
that position for twenty yards or more, left the rails, still however keeping in the same direction; that was 
nearly a straight line from the point where it first jumped, while the carriages appear to have kept on the 
track. A few yards further on the engine pulled the coupling bolt out of the van, and there being a curve at 
that point the locomotive cleared the rails after ripping a part of one of them into ribands. 

The shock which ensued when the coupling parted evidently caused three of the carriages to leave the rails, 
but they still ran upright close to the track, the wheel ruts they left not being more than a foot from the 
metals. So far as can be seen there would have been no fatality except for the extraordinary incident which 
followed the separation of the engine from the train. Cutting through the ballast at the side of the line the 
locomotive reached a low bank of clay or marl, and ran into it obliquely for a couple of yards. This it might 
have been supposed would have stopped it, but instead of that it turned it partially round and towards the 
line near which the carriages, with slackened pace, were still in motion. Immediately after the removal of 
the dead and wounded a gang of men were set to work to clear the line. Platelayers were also set to work 
to take up and replace the broken and damaged rails, and any defect in the permanent way which might 


have existed at the spot where the accident happened will of course be remedied. 
Burton Chronicle Thursday 06 February 1873 


REPORTS ON INJURIES TO PASSENGERS 


Mr D Waddington recently engaged as a reporter on the Staffordshire Sentinel said he was reclining 
comfortably in the carriage when he perceived a sudden shock and was thrown out on the side of the line. 
Both his legs were broken and he had a severe cut under the left eye, besides other injuries. He was 
conveyed to Stafford Infirmary. 


A First Class passenger made the following statement. | was travelling with my wife and two servants having 
left Uttoxeter at about 12.15 for Stafford. | and my wife were in a first-class carriage sitting opposite to each 
other, she with her back to the engine and | facing it. The servants were in a second-class carriage in front of 
us. When within about two miles from Stafford suddenly we felt a severe jolting and then a concussion. Then 
the carriage we were in appeared to tear and pitch forwards, and we heard cries and groans. The seat surged 
away from under me like the feeling one experiences ona ship. Then came a crush and the bounding forward 
of the carriage, and | got a severe blow on my temple. Everything appeared to break in pieces and give way 
before me, and then all was quite still. | looked about for my wife, and found her, thank God, quite safe at 
the bottom of the compartment, where she had sunk embedded in the cushions of the carriage, had closed 
around her. We got out as quickly as we could, which was easy enough as the carriage was roofless and 
smashed on one side into little bits. We then learnt that the engine had gone off the rails at a curve in the 
line. The speed did not seem so very fast, but it might have been faster than | supposed, as | heard afterwards 
that at the time of the accident, we were going down a considerable incline. We found our two servants still 
in life and limb, though terribly cut about the face and bruised, having come out of a carriage a little less 
damaged than ours. 
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Mr Noakes, painter and glazier, of Weston, complained of concussion of the spine, which confines him to his 
bed, and Mrs Potts of Amerton, had her teeth knocked out. 

The Rev W M Hobson, of Stowe, was a passenger in the second-class carriage and he considered that his 
escape was most miraculous as the adjoining carriage was smashed. 

Colonel Fortescue and his lady, her maid, and the colonel’s valet were all more or less wounded, but were 
enabled after surgical treatment, to leave for Shrewsbury the same evening. Colonel Fortescue had a severe 
contused wound on the face. The valet had several contused wounds on the face and legs; and the maid 
had also several contusions and wounds. Many other persons who were hurt badly made their way 
homewards. 


Among the Uttoxeter people who were on the train when the accident occurred were Mr J Lasbrey and two 
daughters, none of whom were injured but all their luggage was completely destroyed and Mr G Kirk of 
Uttoxeter and Etruria who was badly injured about the face and sustained severe stiffness in the neck and 
down his back. He has not been out of the house since the accident, and is under the treatment of Mr 
Fletcher. The discolouration of his face will be some time before it disappears. Strange to say that Mr Kirk 
was actually anticipating some serious catastrophe to the train, and just before it happened, he had resolved 
not to travel on the line again. His fears were aroused by the repeated jolts and oscillations which were felt 
before the accident happened. One of the jolts he said was enough to have thrown the train off the line. He 
said the train was going at an unusually rapid speed down the incline, when there ought to have been an 
increase in caution and steadiness. 


On Monday afternoon an inquest was opened on the bodies of the deceased driver John Powell and fireman 
Richard Buxton at the Volunteer Arms Inn, Marston Road, Stafford before Mr W. Morran, coroner, and a 
respectable jury. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 08 February 1873 


Captain Tyler, Government Inspector, reported to the inquest that the line and engine were in fair order. He 


attributed the accident to excessive driving. The jury endorsed this view. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph — Wednesday 19 February 1873 


John Powell, the unfortunate driver, was 29 years of age and married with four young children, all boys. His 
remains were conveyed to Shrewsbury and interred on Wednesday in the family grave there. Andrew 
Richard Buxton, the stoker, was 23 years of age and single. He was buried at Marston Church a village near 
Stafford. 


By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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LOCATING THE SITE OF THE CRASH 
Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 08 February 1873 


The newspaper reports of the accident provide some useful clues as to the area where the train crashed. 


A little distance from the turnpike road leading from Stafford to Sandon i.e. Sandon Road 

At a distance of 32 yards on the east side of an occupation crossing at Mr Sayer’s farm Hopton Farm on 
Sandon Road. 

There is a falling gradient of one in seventy for rather more than a mile from the direction of Uttoxeter up 
to and beyond the point of the accident. 

There is also a curve of sixty chains radius at the end of which the accident occurred. This curve is to 
right, and the engine left the rails to the left or on the outside of it. 

The two rails between this point and the occupation crossing 

Had the accident occurred a few seconds earlier when the train was coming along a steep embankment 
both engine and carriages would have been hurled into the fields below 

The engine proceeded off the lines at an angle of about twenty degrees for a distance of about thirty yards 
until it partly embedded itself in the slope of the cutting, falling over on its right side in doing so. 

A spot very near the butts of the Stafford Rifle Corps where the line runs through a slight cutting and there 
is also a considerable curve Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 08 February 1873 
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The occupation crossing for Hopton Farm can be seen between the two F.P. signs, the curve to the right coming from Uttoxeter 
is clearly visible, the engine ran off the rails to the left of a slight cutting which was probably where the F.P. sign is to the right 
of the crossing. 
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The S&U Railway line at Hopton. R.A.F. 16 MU is visible on 
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the left. The train crash happened further on towards Stafford. 
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The line of trees at the back of Hopton Farm marks the route of the old railway line with a gap where the embankment has 
been removed. The embankment had been built to raise the line gradually to reduce the steep climb up Hopton Hill and 
probably used spoil from the excavation of Hopton Cutting for this. It was somewhere on this stretch that a train heading for 
Stafford crashed in February 1873 killing the driver and the fireman. RAF 16 MU, now the Stafford Barracks, was on the other 
side of the old line. The curve of tree tops on Beacon Hill is visible in the background. Photo Terry Godridge 2012 
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FOUR-COUPLED BOGIE TANK LOCOMOTIVE, “INGESTRE,” S. & U, RY. 
In 1880 a 20 year old second engine was bought by the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway second-hand from the North London 


Railway and called Ingestre. It had also been built by Beyer and Peacock of Gorton. Soon after the Great Northern Railway 
bought the S&UR they sold the two engines for scrap. 


Problems with the L.N.E.R. at Stafford 
An anonymous letter writer reported what Mr W Buxton said at the monthly meeting of the Stafford 
Improvement Commissioners: 
“At present the London and North Western Railway charged the Uttoxeter Company £600 a year for 
running their trains in and out of Stafford station, £100 a year for every ton of goods.” 


Yours Veracity 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 12 April 1873 


et as Problems with NSR at Uttoxeter 


The Staffordshire Advertiser says, “ As some of our readers 
are probably aware, for some months past it has been impossi- 
ble to obtain at any of the North Staffordshire atations tickets 
to Stafford via Uttoxeter, though in many cases the shorter 
and cheaper route. Finding all arguments uesless, the Stafford 

| and Uttoxeter Company last month filed an application to the 
Railway Cummissioners to compel the North Staffordshire 
Company to book over their line, and we are informed that 
the result is the POPS have agreed to resume through 
bookings. 


Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 11 June 1879 


By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY TAKE OVER 
1881 


By 1878 it was reported that total receipts on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway averaged £8 to £9 a mile 
and did not pay expenses. The railway was running at a loss. There was talk of amalgamation with one of the 
larger companies. On July 18" 1881 only 19 years after its opening, the company was disbanded and the 
railway sold to the Great Northern Railway Company for £100,000, far less than the cost of construction. 
The line was found to be in a very bad state of repair. 


The first G.N.R. train to run over the line was a special from Nottingham to Stafford on the occasion of the 
Staffordshire Agricultural Show. Both railway engines of the old private railway company, the Ingestre and 
the Shrewsbury and Talbot, were broken up shortly afterwards. 

Terence Kirtland Staffordshire Life Summer 1957 


The GN took possession of the S&U on Tuesday 15t November 1881 and commenced running trains on the 
Uttoxeter and Stafford Railway line from Shrewsbury to Derby. Derbyshire Advertiser and Journal — Friday 
04 November 1881 

The plant was taken over at a £1,450. £800 was paid for two engines, £379 for 25 miscellaneous vehicles 
and the balance made up with station furniture, tools, lamps etc. 

The GNR had to spend £40,000 to improve the railway line. The tracks were relaid with steel, signal boxes 
were provided at each station and passing places at Ingestre and Chartley. About one third of a mile at 
Bromshall Junction was doubled. A passing place at Grindley was provided in 1887. The GN had use of the 
LNWR passenger station at Stafford at a rent of £450 per annum and appointed its own clerks in a booking 
office there. The different railway companies could now run their trains over each others lines locally. 


Great Northern Railway New Service 1881 


Staffordshire Sentinel — Friday 04 November 1881 
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MEYNELL HUNT TRAIN CRASH AT CHARTLEY 
30° March 1882 


A railway accident on the Great Northern Railway occurred on Thursday, at Chartley near Stafford, in which, 
fortunately, no lives were lost, but some damage was done. At a quarter-past seven in the morning a special 
train consisting of ten horse- boxes and two passenger carriages, containing the members of the Meynell 
Hunt with the horses and hounds, followed by a brake van and another horse box, left Derby for a meet at 
Lord Shrewsbury’s estate at Ingestre. The train passed Uttoxeter at eight minutes to ten and entered the 
loopline at Chartley Station. The crew, unaware that that the passing place had been brought into use nine 
days earlier, approached the sharp S bend of the loop at far too high a speed. The engine and three horse- 
boxes passed safely over the points but the fourth box got off the rails dragging the remainder with it though 
fortunately, the carriages remained on the line. The driver applied the brake but before the engine could be 
stopped, the coupling attaching the third and fourth horse-boxes broke and the vans were thrown on each 
line. There were about twenty hunters in the train, one of them valued at 300 guineas, was killed, and two 
others, which were seriously injured, were conveyed to the stables of Lord Ferrers at Chartley Hall nearby. 
One hound was killed and several hurt, while the second whip was much bruised and shaken, as also was Mr 
Keats, brewer of Uttoxeter, the box he was in being shattered to pieces; in fact, the whole party had a most 


miraculous escape. The line was blocked until five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Lincolnshire Chronicle — Tuesday 04 April 1882 


Derby Daily Telegraph - Wednesday 14 March 1934 
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SAD DEATHS ON THE RAILWAY LINE 


Stafford 
On Friday last, John Hill, joiner, living at Vine-street, Stafford, and employed at Mr Venable’s timber yard, 
Newtown, whilst crossing the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, was knocked down and killed instantly by the 
train leaving Stafford at 1.45. The deceased is presumed to have been deaf, as the driver of the train sounded 
the whistle several times, on observing his danger. He also endeavoured to stop the train, but was unable to 
do so in time to prevent the accident. Uttoxeter New Era — Wednesday 06 September 1876 


Grindley. 
On Monday morning last as a platelayer in the employ of the Great Northern Railway was walking up the 
line near Grindley Station, he saw the body of a woman lying by the side of the line. He went up to her and 
found that she had been dead some time. Her dress was open at the front, as though to get air, but there 
were no marks of violence upon the body. Deceased was a woman apparently 55 years of age and cleanly 
though poorly clad. Information was given to the police and Police Constable Steel who searched the body 
found in the pocket 8s 5 %d from which it would appear that the cause of death was not destitution. The 
body appears to have remained in the same place for some hours and was found on the Uttoxeter side of 
Grindley Station. Uttoxeter New Era — Wednesday 14 August 1889 


Inquest on body of woman found at Grindley 

On Wednesday evening last an inquest was held at Blythe Bridge before Mr A.A. Flint, coroner, upon the 
body of a woman found on the line near Grindley station on Monday the 12" instant. The station-master 

at Grindley deposed that an elderly lady got out of the last train the evening before and enquired the way 
to Blythe Bridge, and he directed her to cross the line in the direction where the body was found, and he had 
no doubt it was deceased. Dr Bamford said there were no marks of violence and nothing to indicate that 
death had occurred from anything but natural causes. It has since transpired that the woman’s maiden name 
had been Croxton and that she was a native of Kingstone. Her husband whose name is Cartwright, came 
over from Birmingham on Saturday to identify the body and was much distressed to find it had been interred 
the day before. It is supposed that the deceased feeling ill lay down where she was found and died, as her 
shawl was wrapped up as a pillow. Uttoxeter New Era — Wednesday 21 August 1889 


Additional information from a Stafford newspaper 
On Monday morning as a platelayer in the employ of the Great Northern Railway was walking up the line, 
he discovered the dead body of a woman lying by the side of the embankment, a little on the Uttoxeter side 
of Grindley Station. The woman, who was unknown, was seen in Stafford on Sunday, when she went to the 
kitchen of the Swan Hotel, and complained of being ill. Afterwards she was seen at the coffee house close 
to the railway station. She inquired at each of these places and at the police office for a man named Knight, 
who was formerly a North-Western engine driver, lately residing at Chapel Terrace, Stafford, and since gone 
to Leicester. She said he married his wife from the Swan Hotel about fifty years ago. It was understood she 
had come from Birmingham, that she was going to Blythe Bridge near Uttoxeter, and that she had not been 
in this part of the country for forty years. The same evening she went to Grindley by the 7.35 train, and 
inquired of the station master the way to Blythe Bridge. When the body was found there were no marks of 
violence upon it. The woman was cleanly but shabbily dressed. Staffordshire Chronicle — Saturday 17 August 1889 


Fatal Accident at Bromshall Junction. 
Yesterday, Mr John Booth, coroner, held an inquest at North Staffordshire Infirmary on the body of William 
Jeffcoate, carpenter of Derby who died from injuries received on the railway. It appeared from the evidence 
that deceased had been employed on the Great Northern Railway and on Saturday morning travelled with 
two other workmen on the company’s line to Bromshall Junction, near Uttoxeter, where they had work to 
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do. At Weston the deceased asked the driver of the train to stop at Bromshall where there is a staff platform 
for the convenience of workmen, and the driver warned him against getting off the train whilst it was in 
motion, as there had been rain, which would render the platform and the footboards of the train slippery. 
On the arrival of the train at Bromshall Junction and before it was brought to a standstill, the three men 
attempted to alight on the platform. Deceased however slipped but holding on by the handle of the carriage 
was dragged for some distance. He afterwards loosed his hold on the handle and falling between the 
platform and the carriages was so horribly crushed that he died shortly after his arrival at the infirmary, to 
which he was conveyed as speedily as possible. The junction signalman stated that the three men were 
standing on the steps of the carriage 60 yards before it arrived at the platform, and another, besides the 
deceased, was injured by alighting while the train was in motion. 

One of the deceased’s companions admitted that the previous morning they left the train while it was in 
motion at this platform but said that the morning before they had been carried two and half miles beyond 
the junction, and had to return on a trolley. The coroner said the unfortunate accident had arisen entirely 


in consequence of the foolishness of the men themselves and the jury returned a verdict of Accidental Death. 
Birmingham Daily Post - Wednesday 30 July 1890 


Salt Station 
As Mr Thomas Brittain of Brook Side was getting off the train at Salt Station on Monday his foot slipped and 
he fell and broke his thigh. The unfortunate man was conveyed by the same train to Stafford where he was 
taken to the Infirmary. We understand that Mr Brittain is progressing as satisfactorily as possible under the 
circumstances. Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times — Wednesday 29 December 1897 


Loxley Tunnel 

The death of Miss Mary Durose, who was found dead on the Great Northern Railway near Grindley Station, 
was inquired into on Thursday week by the Coroner at Caverswall Farm, Uttoxeter. 

Mrs Susannah Durose said that her daughter left the house on the afternoon of January 9 1899 in her usual 
health and spirits, and did not say where she was going. She had been keeping company with a young farmer 
named Simon Keeling, who lived across the line. As the deceased had not returned at 8 p.m. witness took a 
lantern and went in search, but could find no trace of her. Alfred Temporal a signalman on the G.N.R. living 
in Grindley said he found the body early on January 10 on going through the tunnel on his way to work. 
Simon Keeling, farmer, of Poolfields, Loxley, said he had kept company with Miss Durose, but the 
engagement was broken off last August. He saw her on Sunday, but had not seen her since. The jury 
returned an open verdict of “Found dead.” Nottinghamshire Guardian — Saturday 21 January 1899 


Bramshall Junction 

On Wednesday evening as a number of platelayers were walking along the North Staffordshire Railway on 
leaving work at about five o’clock. One of them was knocked down and killed by the Great Northern train 
coming from Stafford near Bramshall Junction. The men were walking along the six feet in single file when 
they perceived the Great Northern train, which had just entered on the North Stafford line at the junction. 
They were moving to the side when they heard a shout and going to the rear, they saw one of their number 
had been caught by the engine and killed. The deceased was named William Heath and lived at Stone. 

Derby Daily Telegraph — Thursday 14 November 1901 

Salt Station 

A tragedy occurred on the Great Northern Railway line at a crossing near Salt Station on Saturday afternoon 
when the body of Frederick Henry Swallowe, 54, a boot and shoe maker of no fixed abode, was found near 
the line soon after the 2.30 p.m. train from Stafford arrived at Salt Station. John Boal stationmaster at Salt 
found the body along with William Clark of Salt. The deceased had been imprisoned some time previously 
for bigamy. His wife had left him three times because of his cruelty. She had last seen him alive about three 
years ago. He was identified by the letters found in his pocket. A verdict of suicide while of unsound mind 
was given. Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 24 September 1921 
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Chartley 

An inquest was held on Saturday at Chartley touching the death of Mrs. Orme, wife of Thomas Orme, Draper, 
of Dove Bank House, Uttoxeter. Mr T W Orme stated that he last saw his wife alive at 8.30 on Thursday 
morning when he went to business. He kissed her and she made no remark. At 11.15 the same morning he 
was contacted by his daughters who were concerned that their mother had not returned home after a long 
time. 
The deceased lady who was 53 years of age was found drowned in the moat of Chartley Castle on the 5 
November 1925. It was ascertained that she had caught the 10.15 train for Stafford and had got out at Stowe 
by Chartley. William John Dix, a porter, saw Mrs Orme get off the train at 10.31 a.m. She would have walked 
down the road, crossed the main Stafford Uttoxeter Road and then walked up the drive to Chartley Hall. 
William Richardson of Uttoxeter said he and Mr Saint went to Chartley on Friday morning to search for Mrs 
Orme. They found some clothing, a basket, and a purses on the bank of the moat at Chartley Hall and on 
further search the body was discovered in the water a short distance from the bank. A boat was obtained 
and the body was taken from the water. A verdict of suicide while temporarily insane was given. 

Staffordshire Advertiser — Saturday 14 November 1925 
Walter Cross, 39, of Derby, a goods guard on the London and North-Eastern Railway, was fatally injured 
during shunting operations at Chartley Station, when he slipped in front of an engine, which ran over his 
legs. Exeter and Plymouth Gazette - Friday 04 May 1934 


Hopton 
Samuel Preston, 65, labourer of Bridge Farm Hopton. His body was found on the LNER line about 250 yards 
from his home on Saturday 14*” August 1937. He had lost an eye through an accident and this had caused 
him to worry. A verdict of suicide while temporarily of unbalanced mind was given by the jury at the 
inquest. ‘ Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 21 August 1937 


London and North Eastern Railways takeover 


On the 1° January 1923 the Great Northern Railway was merged with other railway companies to form the 
London and North Eastern Railway. The passenger service continued and outings to local popular venues 
and even to the seaside at Skegness on the North Sea were advertised in local newspapers. A selection of 
these adverts follow. This service came to an end soon after the Second World War broke out on September 
3™ 1939 and the last passenger train ran on 4° December that year. The line was kept open for goods 
including the milk train and for military purposes. 


Complaints were made at Uttoxeter District Council about the inadequacy of the trains between Uttoxeter 
and Stafford. Mr. T Wood said he often arrived late for meetings at Stafford because of the train arriving 
there late. People had also petitioned for the mid-day train to be put on again but to no avail. 

Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 21 July 1923 
The LMS railway service between Stafford and Uttoxeter was described as useless and hopeless. An 
application was made to the West Midland Traffic Licensing Commissioners at Birmingham by the Green ‘Bus 
Service to run a daily service between the two towns. The application received support from the Uttoxeter 
councils, farmers, and business and educational groups. 

Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 05 November 1938 
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THE MILK TRAIN 


- — 
Loading the 17 gallon milk churns at Uttoxeter for the journey to London in 1910 


Everyone talking about the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway always spoke with great affection about the Milk 
Train and it seemed to have a special place in their hearts. The train ran between Stafford and Uttoxeter 
stopping at the stations on the way to pick up the full milk churns left at the stations by the local farmers. At 
Uttoxeter they were loaded onto waggons capable of holding up to 50 milk churns and taken on to Derby 
and then to King’s Cross in London. Stories were told of the farmers’ boys racing in their milk floats to get to 
the station in time for the train. 


Thomas Mellor station master Uttoxeter speaking about the railway in 1877 - only one milk churn on train 
Thomas Mellor said he had seen many changes in the working of railway traffic since he became station 
master in Uttoxeter 33 years ago. The milk trade had developed very largely since then. In 1877 only one 
churn of milk a day was being sent on the train but now there is an average of 300 churns per day booked 
out, mostly for London. 1877-1910 Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 26 
February 1910 


Mr Collis, Grindley 1881. First farmer to put milk churn on train 
Mr Collis of Bank Top Farm Gratwich was the first farmer to put milk on the Stafford and Uttoxeter train at 
Grindley after the takeover of the line by the Great Northern Railway in 1881. Wednesday 06 January 1915 


W G Torrance Pre 1939 100 milk churns picked up every night from Grindley 
For a number of years a train picked up over 100 churns of 17-gallon capacity from Grindley and others 
stations seven nights every week. Following Francis Redfern Part V111 
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Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 09 October 1895 


‘| Correspondence. | 
Rhee. icici nansiaetiecteoieda 
To the Editor of the Uttaxetei New Era. 

Dear Sir--May I trouble you for a small space in your 
valuable paper to make known a reply 1 have just received 
from the Great Northern Railway Co. to a petition which I 
sent to the Directors of that Company a few weeks since. 
The petition was praying for a special railway fare once a ' 
year for farmer's sending milk to London by this company 
from Uttoxeter and Grindley Stations, so as to allow the 
farmer to go to London and renew his milk contract—the 
F farmers thinking that owing to their paying a good sum per | 
>| annum for milk carriage that they were entitled to some t 
t| consideration from the Railway Co., especially in these de-. ' 
pressed times. This petition was signed by about 50: j 
farmers, and I am sorrry tosay has not received a favour- | ‘| 
able reply, the Railway Co. giving a’ftat denial. 
H Thanking you in anticipation, . | 
F Yours, JOHN HOLLAND. — 
eS A RE ES ESE 


we 


vr 
See De we tO wl 


Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 15 December 1915 
STAFFORDSHIRE MILK TRAFFIC. 


In the course of his interesting Staff »rd- 
shire Sketches” appearing in the “ Staf- 
fordshire Chronicle,” Mr. Hackwood savs : 
—‘‘Is it realised that to-day Staffordshire 
supplies to the ela ha more milk than 
any other county? While the great dairy- 
ing county of Cheshire sends to London 
three million gallons of milk annually, 
Staffordshire sends nearly twice that quan- 
tity. And who can say how much Stafford- 
shire cheese is annually sold as ‘ choice 
Cheshire?’ Again, while the average 
number of milking cows in Derbyshire is 
59,000, Staffordshire boasts 73,000.” 


Recollections of the old Milk Train 


Colin Deaville, Grindley Station 1920s 

Wood House Farm, Grindley was right next to Grindley Station. Colin Deaville father’s farm provided milk for 
the London market. 

Our farm was one of the many local farms supplying milk to the London dairies. A special Milk Train called 
at all the railway stations on the line between Ingestre Station at Weston and Uttoxeter picking up the milk 
churns at each station. George Robinson from Stowe by Chartley collected the milk in 17 gallon churns from 
the surrounding farms and took them in his lorry to Grindley Station. The Milk Train picked them up from 
there and continued on down the line to Uttoxeter and then on to the L.N.E.R. Station at Friargate Derby 
where the milk churns were loaded onto a train for London. 

In spring each year, the London milk buyers would arrive and book into the White Hart Hotel Carter Street 
in Uttoxeter. They would negotiate milk prices and contracts with local dairy farmers. Farmers who had 
given a regular supply over twelve months were offered a better rate - usually 1d. or 2d. - old money - more 
per gallon. | can still remember some of the names of those London dairies - Adams, Snewin and Brinkler. | 
believe one of the dairies we supplied milk to was at Finsbury Park in London. 

| remember well the closure of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line - the old Clog and Knocker. It had 
been a gradual thing as motorised transport improved. The first service that went was the Passenger Service. 
Next the Milk Train was cut. Last of all the Goods Train was stopped. We were still sending milk up to London 
when the last Goods Train ran in 1951. We had been sending milk to the same dairy in London - Adams Dairy 
for thirty years or more. The Milk Marketing Board now told us where we had to send our milk. A private 


road haulier used to collect the milk in ten-gallon churns and take it to Walsall. 
Extract from The Road to Chartley Part 1 Uttoxeter to Chartley 1998 
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From Messrs. Deaville and Armett, Grindley to Snewin & Sons Finsbury Park London 
Ed Wooding’s Album courtesy Dr Alan Fozard scanned by Paul Blurton 


Raymond Brown’s Memories, Weston Station/Ingestre and Weston 1901 

The daily Milk Train started at Stafford Common and picked up the milk churns at Salt, Ingestre (Weston), 
Chartley and Grindley. There were either five or six vans on the train which arrived at Ingestre Station at 
about 7 p.m. and it took about ten minutes to load up. The train then continued on its journey to pick up at 
Chartley and Grindley before going on to Derby through Uttoxeter. In hot weather some milk was also 
carried in the Guard’s Van on the first train of the day. At Derby the milk churns were loaded onto an Express 
Train and would arrive at Kings Cross or Finsbury Park in London in the early hours of the morning. 
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During a strike by North Staffordshire Railway staff in 1911 milk was sent to London on Great Northern 

trains 

On Friday and Saturday over 1,100 churns of milk were despatched on Great Northern trains from 

Uttoxeter Station to London which was more than the usual quantity. It might be mentioned that the G.W. 

and M Dairy Company despatched 600 churns of milk from Uttoxeter on Saturday which arrived at Euston 

early the following morning and at noon the same day the empty churns were back again in Uttoxeter. 
Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 23 August 1911 


Two milk floats collide at Stowe village 1913 

An accident as a result of which a valuable horse belonging to Mr Barnett of Drointon was killed occurred at 
Stowe on Friday afternoon. It was taking a float loaded with milk to Stowe Station when at the corner by 
Stowe Post Office there was a collision between Mr Barnett’s horse and float and a horse and float belonging 
to Mr Woodward who was returning from the station. Mr Barnett’s horse was very badly injured by the 


shaft of the other float and died soon afterwards. The horse was stated to be worth £50. 
Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 19 November 1913 


Nellie Pointon’s Memories, Salt Station early 1900s 

The railway was as much part of my childhood as the church and the school. The trains were one of the links 
with the outside world. The 6 o’clock Milk Train collected the milk churns from the farms in Salt, Hopton and 
Sandon and took them on to Derby from where they were taken to London milk wholesalers. The farmers in 
their milk floats clattered down the road racing to get the milk churns onto the loading platform at the 
station before the train steamed out. The Salt Pot Magazine August 1984 


Mr T W Smithson, stationmaster at Stowe by Chartley 1926 Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 05 June 1926 
Mr T W Smithson, stationmaster at Stowe by Chartley, was presented with a handsome mahogany chiming 
clock by the farmers who send their milk from Chartley Station as a mark of appreciation of his loyalty and 
help during the strike. As a mark of appreciation of the way in which volunteers worked the Milk Trains 
serving the neighbourhood during the General Strike, the farmers in the Grindley district subscribed £5, 
which was divided equally between the men who at one time or another assisted in running the trains.” 


Mrs Alice Brain’s Memories, Salt Station 1930s 

The vibration set up by the trains as they rushed through Salt Station used to make our pictures and 
ornaments shake. But we could always tell the time of day by the passing trains. Many years ago in the 
1930s the railway did well transporting milk to the towns and cities. The farmers all brought their milk by 
horses and floats or wagons to the Station in milk churns which were loaded onto Milk Trains bound for 
Derby and then London. In later years her husband Albert used to load thousands of gallons of milk into 
glass lined milk containers along the line at the back of Station House used to carry the milk to the United 
Dairies at Weston. 


T G Perkins 1939 

In February 1939 T G Perkins bought a ticket at Stafford Station for King’s Cross in London which necessitated 
him having to travel on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. He caught the 6.25 a.m. train to Uttoxeter. “My 
request for a ticket to King’s Cross occasioned surprise and a little delay, but eventually | obtained it and 
hurried into the now overdue train which started before | had taken my seat. The first station was Stafford 
Common. At most of the succeeding stations churns of milk were taken on board; quite a quantity of 
Staffordshire milk still finds its way to King’s Cross.” Railway Magazine February 1939 
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Albert Armett, Grindley Station 1940s 
My name is Albert Armett. | was born in 1929 at Old Hall Farm, Drointon where my parents Thomas and 
Edith Armett, nee Wilson farmed. My first job was with my uncle Fred Armett at Bowgage Farm on the 
Stafford Uttoxeter Road near Grindley. At the farm we used to have 12 bore guns on the farm for killing 
vermin. Uncle Fred applied for ammunition from the W.A.E.C. the War Agriculture Executive Committee to 
get rid of the vermin and in particular the rabbits which were destroying the crops. We’d shoot the rabbits 
and sell them at 1/6d each. There was quite a demand for them as good meat was scarce during the Second 
World War. While working at Bowgage Farm we used to take the milk in 17 gallon churns on the back of 
George Robinson’s lorry to Grindley Station Where they would be loaded on to the Milk Train to be taken to 
London. | can tell you those churns were very heavy when they were full. The train driver and the guard on 
the train used to pester us to get some rabbits. They said that people were starving in London. | supplied 
them with rabbits. My wages in those days were rabbit money. 

The Road to Chartley Part 2 Chartley to Weston. 
Bert Evans, Chartley Station/Stowe 1920s 
My name is Harold Herbert ‘Bert’ Evans. | was born in 1914 at Keeper’s Cottage, Chartley Bank on the Stafford 
Uttoxeter Road. My parents were Harold Gregory and Fanny, nee Johnson, Evans. The year | was born my 
father worked as a wagoner for Thomas Armett, a tenant farmer on the Chartley Estate. My mother was the 
daughter of Joseph Johnson who had been head keeper on the Chartley Estate. My mother changed the 
name of our cottage to Castle Bank. My sister Frances married Ernest Fradley who was a signalman at 
Grindley on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line. Mr Griffith, a bailiff, lived at Lodge Farm and looked after it 
for a Dr Marsen of Stafford. Every night Mr Griffith’s son Chris used to bring the milk down from the farm 
to Chartley Station for collection by the Milk Train. | remember the Griffiths had two horses, one white and 
one brown, and the son alternated between the white one and the brown one to pull the cart taking the 
milk down to Chartley Station. | remember Chris always set off at a gallop from Lodge Farm. 

The Road to Chartley Part 2 Chartley to Weston. 
Dave Blankley, Grindley Station 1940s 
By the side of the signal box was the milk stand but we didn't use this for standing the churns and instead 
used the down platform for Uttoxeter. This was on the other side of the line to the house. The customers 
were responsible for loading their own wagons. It was not a busy station and was mostly all goods traffic. 
There were two brothers George and Jack Robinson from Stowe by Chartley who collected the milk in 
seventeen-gallon churns. Occasionally | would go with them on their rounds to collect the milk churns from 
the surrounding farms including Deaville's near us at Grindley, Bartrams at Drointon and Brinklow's at 
Admaston. 


John Lovett Stowe by Chartley 1950-51 

Traffic at Stowe was practically non-existent. The Milk Train ran through to Stafford each day and returned 
each evening stopping at Grindley where the milk was loaded in churns to be taken to Derby and from there 
to Finsbury Park Station in London. Jack Robinson from The Cock Inn at Stowe drove a tipper lorry and every 
day collected the milk churns from all the local farms and took them to Grindley Station. 


Vivian Bird on Salt 1964 

Vivian Bird feature writer of the Birmingham Sunday Mercury looks back on the Old Clog and Knocker. An 
elderly resident of Salt had many vivid memories of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway affectionately known 
as the Clog and Knocker told me about the Milk Train. 

The Milk Train brought great excitement. Horse-drawn floats full of churns came from the farms for miles 
around. The train crew knew who had to come and if some were late the engine would stand there hooting 
to hurry them up. Then round the bend they’d come, charging along like a chariot race up to the station 
drive into the milk bay. Birmingham Weekly Mercury - Sunday 06 September 1964 
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Peter Murcott 


The signalling on the railway line at Eccleshall Road Bridge in Stafford interested me. There were two fixed 
distant signals, obviously very old, and somewhat dated even in those days when compared with these on 
the main line at Stafford. Early in the evening they were lit up, which convinced me that there must be trains 
sometimes? But when? In later years, | discovered the answer. Up until March 5th, 1951, there were two 
Milk Trains a day: one early in the morning; the other at four o'clock in the afternoon. | never saw either of 


them. 


Uttoxeter Advertiser 


1939 only one Milk Train 


By 1939 only one Milk Train survived. The 4.57 p.m. Stafford Common to Derby Goods called at 
Ingestre/Weston 5.11 to 5.17 p.m. and Grindley 5.39 to 6.03 p.m. to pick up the milk churns left there by the 
local farmers to be taken to King’s Cross, London. On Sundays, a train ran as the 4.52 p.m. Stafford-King’s 
Phil Jones The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 1981 


Cross Milk Train. 
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and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 17 March 1915 


DEATH OF COLONEL FIELD 
Reported in the Shrewsbury Chronicle 1894 


We regret to have to record the death of Colonel Field, which took place at his residence, Shelton Priory, on 
Wednesday. The deceased gentleman, who was well and favourably known throughout the county, and who 
in conjunction with the late Mr Thomas Brassey made his mark many years ago as an extensive and very 
successful railway contractor, had attained the venerable age of 82 years. He was predeceased by his wife. 
He leaves behind a daughter and two sons — Colonel Field and Mr Storar Field. 

Singular to relate, not only was the gallant Colonel closely associated with Mr Thoms Brassey in very large 
business enterprises, the two also married sisters - ladies residing at Birkenhead — thus becoming brothers 
in law. Colonel Field’s first introduction to Shrewsbury was during the construction of the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway, and he afterwards settled down here, residing for a considerable period at The Quarry, in 
the house now occupied by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. He afterwards bought Shelton Priory, where, after 
enlarging the house, he resided until his death. Being genial, generous, and hospital in the extreme, Col. Field 
was much esteemed by all who enjoyed his acquaintance. He not only founded the Shropshire Artillery 
Brigade - 1860 - of which for a long time he was in command, but devoted much of his time, talent, and 
money to its welfare. Before coming into this locality, the deceased gentleman lived at Rugeley, where he 
was a medical practitioner. 


An esteemed contributor has favoured us with the following additional particulars: - The late Mr William 
Field was a son of Mr William Field, of Long, Staffordshire, and was born in 1812, in the neighbourhood of 
Rugeley. He was brought up to the medical profession, and practised at Rugeley, and was house surgeon at 
the North Stafford Infirmary for several years. In the course of constructing the Trent Valley Railway he was 
brought into contact with the late Thomas Brassey, the famous railway contractor, and subsequently became 
his brother in law — Mr Brassey and Mr Field marrying two sisters — and was largely engaged with him in the 
construction of the most important works. Mr Field came to reside in Shrewsbury in 1851, subsequently 
taking up his abode in the house now occupied by the Bishop of Shrewsbury, and at once became connected 
with the railway enterprise of the neighbourhood and was associated with Mr Brassey in the construction of 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford, Shrewsbury and Crewe, Severn Valley, Wellington and Market Drayton, 
Leominster and Kington, Craven Arms and Knighton, Tunbury and Bewdley, Wenlock Railway, and Wenlock 
and Craven Arms, besides others in the North Stafford District. It was at the large railway works at Coleham, 
in connection with the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, that the 1st Shropshire Artillery Volunteers was 
first formed, in which Mr Field took the greatest interest, and of which he was colonel for many years, and 
upon which he spent large sums of money. He was greatly respected by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, to whom he was ever genial and hospital, but his commanding figure has for the last few 
years has been missed from amongst us, owing to failing health and advancing years. The funeral will take 
place to-morrow, in Staffordshire, but we understand that by the express wish of the deceased, it will be of 
a strictly private character. Shrewsbury Chronicle - Friday 29 June 1894 
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William Field was buried in St James Churchyard, Pipe Ridware near Lichfield Staffordshire 
the village where he was born 82 years previously. : 


William Field (1812-1894) - Find a Grave Memorial 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


In using photos | have taken every care to credit the photographer/owner/holder wherever possible. It is a 
cause dear to my heart to give credit or source where it is due. This was reinforced by an email | received 
from Francis Shuttleworth on 4 Dec 2011 whose collection | believe is now with the National Railway 
Museum. 


Dear Jim 

| have had a look at photos on your Picasa Album of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. There are five of 
my photographs, as follows: those taken on 26th December 1954 and acknowledged to Mr Kendrick viz. 
Ingestre and Weston station, Ingestre signal box, Grindley station, Grindley signal box; and there is 
another one of Ingestre and Weston station acknowledged to A Chatfield. This one is a very poor copy of 
my photograph showing the platform for Uttoxeter trains at Ingestre (also taken 26/12/1954). The 
picture of Grindley box also appears again, without acknowledgment, among the colour pictures. 

Would you kindly correct the acknowledgments, please, and also, if possible, could you state somewhere 
on the site that the fifty seven or so post-war (1950s) pictures acknowledged to Mr Kendrick in the Hitches 
Stafford book are in fact mine; only the pre-war pictures were taken by Mr Kendrick. 

Many thanks 

Kind regards 

Francis 


Should you see an incorrect attribution to a photo on here please let me know and | will do my best to 
rectify it. 
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MEMORIES OF THE OLD STAFFORD UTTOXETER RAILWAY 


While | was collecting people’s stories for The Road to Chartley books | met a number of people who had 
memories of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. | decided that there might be enough of them to make 
a separate book. | also came across stories of the old line which appeared in newspapers and tried to follow 
them up. One or two people wrote to me but more often than not it was a case of following up leads. | was 
fortunate to find the written memories of two railway enthusiasts who had travelled on the old railway and 
the recollections of a few people who had lived near the railway or had some connection with it. 

Nineteen personal memories of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway now follow. 


Thomas Richard Perkins (1872 — 1952) 
Journey on a Great Northern Train May 1893 
Travelled over every railway line in the British Isles 


Thomas Richard Perkins, a chemist in Henley in Arden, was a well-known railway enthusiast who in 1932 
achieved his life time’s ambition of travelling over every line of railway in the British Isles served by a regular 
passenger service. It took him forty years to achieve this during his annual holidays and he travelled more 
than 22,000 miles in the process. His long-suffering or very understanding wife understandably did not 
accompany him and presumably ran the chemist shop in his absence on his “away days” with a difference. 
Only a railway enthusiast could understand how anyone would voluntarily commit themselves to and endure 
so many hours travelling by train. 


Below is an extract from an article in the Railway Magazine of February 1939 in which Thomas Perkins 
describes one of his trips — a short journey from Stafford on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Line in May 1893. 
Having been asked by his employer at Wolverhampton to take a week of his holiday earlier than expected 
Thomas Perkins decided to make the most of it and planned an impromptu trip to London for the day. 
Instead of making a direct rail journey from Wolverhampton south to London he decided on roundabout 
railway journey across country from Wolverhampton first north to Stafford, then west to Uttoxeter and 
Derby and finally south to London Kings Cross; there he would explore London railway stations and take note 
of any” foreign trains” and then return home from London Euston. There were many railway companies in 
those days serving different parts of the country each with their own engines. In his words he had only 
travelled on the trains of the Great Western Railway and the London North-West Railway mainly, but some 
few miles on the Cambrian and Midland Railways. He had caught sight in his railway travels of a Great 
Northern train and of a North Staffordshire train. He had never seen a train of any other railway and he 
classified them as “foreign.” Thomas Perkins story starts at Stafford Station. Earlier he had started his 
journey at Wolverhampton where he had caught the night train to the North from London Euston for the 
short journey to Stafford. 


“| had more than two hours to wait at Stafford for my Great Northern train, which was due to leave at 6.25, 
and | remember that | walked out to a castle (Stafford Castle) that can be seen some two miles to the south 
of the station. Even then, | had difficulty in killing time and was glad when at last our locomotive backed on, 
and on preparations began to be made for departure. 
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Again, our engine was of the 2-4-0 type, but of very different appearance from those of the L.N.W.R. With 
its domeless boiler, rounded cab, and leading wheels set well forward under the centre of the smokebox, it 
looked curious after those with which | was familiar: other novel features to me were the initials on the 
tender and number painted on the cab sides. It wore the bright grass-green livery still in use for express 
engines on the L.N.W.R., but much more elaborately lined out, while the frames were chocolate and the 
large safety-valve cover was of polished brass. The carriages were of the old flat-roofed type still to be found 
on the country branches, running on four or six wheels, nicely upholstered but rather narrow. One point that 
appeared strange to me was that most of the Third Class compartments shared an oil lamp with their 
neighbours, the lamp cavities being immediately above the partitions. As today varnished teak was the 
standard colour and Great Northern trains at that time were very uniform in outline, bogie stock and lofty 
roofs being still matters of the future. 

The time for departure had nearly arrived before the booking clerk appeared, evidently passengers by that 
train were not usually many. My request for a ticket to Kings Cross occasioned surprise and a little delay, but 
eventually | obtained it and was hurried into the now overdue train which started almost before | had taken 
my seat. | had brought with me Cassels’ guides to the G.N.R. and L.N.W.R. so was able to follow my journey 
intelligently: the excellent panoramic maps assisted very much in this. In fact, having studied my route pretty 
thoroughly during the previous week, | knew what to look for as we proceeded, and didn’t miss much of 
interest. 

We diverged almost at once from the L.N.W.R. main line and entered upon the G.N.R. branch to Uttoxeter, 
a single line but double as far as the Common station some 13 miles in length, soon to draw up at Stafford 
Common, the first station. Here was all strange and unfamiliar the somersault signals, the yellow gravel- 
ballasted track, and many other minor details all emphasising the fact that | was on a “foreign” system. 

At most of the succeeding stations churns of milk were taken on board: quite a quantity of Staffordshire milk 
still finds its way to Kings Cross, | believe. The country passed through was undulating and decidedly 
picturesque, becoming more level as we approached the valley of the River Dove at Uttoxeter. At Bromshall 
Junction we ran on the main line for the North Staffordshire Railway, over which we continued by virtue of 
running powers for some eleven to Egginton Junction.” Railway Magazine February 1939 


Ernest Mellor 


Ernest Mellor was a chemist in Uttoxeter 1906 — 1960. His father Thomas Mellor was stationmaster there. 
In his memories written in the 1960s, which can be read online, he recalls the trains of the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Company. 


The Stafford Humbug Chocolate Green Trains 
“At that time the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway connected Stafford with Uttoxeter - the junction being at 
Bramshall - the railway spelling being Bromshall. One of my earliest recollections is rushing from the 
stationmaster's House just over the Pinfold Street crossing to climb the gates to watch the "Stafford 
Humbug", as the engine was called locally, pass on its way to Stafford, leaking steam apparently at every 
pore, puffing and wheezing but generally managing to complete the trip. A few years later the Great 
Northern Company bought this little railway and secured running rights from Egginton to Bromshall, and 
that is how the green chocolate trains of the Great Northern Railway Company came to run through 
Uttoxeter.” Ernest Martin Mellor’s Memories 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES OF THE OLD STAFFORD UTTOXETER RAILWAY 
1910-1914 


H.B. OLIVER (1901-1980) 


Hugh Bryan Oliver was a keen railway enthusiast and photographer, a member of the Stephenson 
Locomotive Society, the Railway Correspondence and Travel Society and the Tallyllyn Preservation Society. 
His railway photos have been used frequently over the years in books about railways. 

His boyhood memories of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway are recalled by him in a letter to the 
Staffordshire Newsletter of March 28 1957 prompted by the imminent dismantling of the old line after 90 
years’ service. He recalls childhood holidays before the First World War between the ages of 8 and 12 years 
when his family lived at Sandon Bank and from his bedroom window he could see the trains on the old 
railway line. 


My father, the late Prebendary George Oliver, was Rector of St. John’s Church, Longton, and held a Prebendal 
Stall at Lichfield Cathedral from 1896 to 1921. In the summer during the years 1910 to 1914 he took rooms 
at a cottage on Sandon Bank near Stafford and on Sunday did duty at his church in Longton, while | was left 
with my mother. This was our month’s summer holiday during August. It was my father who instilled into 
me the railway ‘bug’, and we spent our holiday time between the North Stafford Railway at Sandon, and the 
Great Northern Railway at Salt and Ingestre, and the Stafford North Western Railway. My father would recall 
a certain Monday morning during the year 1900, when he saw a large Atlantic locomotive No.990 named 
Henry Oakley, pull into the Northern Bay at Stafford Station having come across country from Grantham. 
The surprise of the railway officials was very great. The booking clerk at Sandon, who | had made friends 
with, used to collect, when | was not there, all the names and numbers of L.N.W. locomotives on the 
Manchester-Euston expresses which passed through Sandon. | well remember one occasion when the 12.15 
p.m. Euston to Manchester Express, due to arrive at Stoke at 3.35 p.m., was brought to an abrupt halt at 
Sandon Home Signals, which were against her. The driver was furious and, swearing loudly, made his way to 
the signal box where he learned that the signalman had allowed a North Stafford Railway engine and brake- 
van through in front of his express. The expression of disgust on the North-Western driver’s face as he 
returned to his cab will always live in my memory. Those were the days of the rail motor-car which traversed 
the line to Colwich and back on Tuesdays and Saturdays only. 


As a youngster of eleven, the distance to walk to Stafford and back was often too much, while the bicycle 
ride was also hard going, so Salt Station was the answer! When dressing in the morning | used to see from 
my bedroom window the G.N.R. train which left Uttoxeter at 7.15 a.m. and arrived at Ingestre at 7.37 a.m. 
passing over the G.N.R. Bridge as the N.S.R. train from Stoke to Colwich passed underneath. | used to strain 
my eyes looking from the bedroom window high up on Sandon Bank to see the puffs of smoke as the trains 
passed one another. Soon after, at about 7.45 a.m. the sound of the G.N.R. 2-4-0 or 0-6-0 tender engines 
could be heard tackling the 1 in 69 gradient of Hopton Cutting and the noise made was memorable. This 
episode repeated day after day never failed to thrill me. 


We used to walk from Salt to Sandon Bank. My recollection of Salt Station was the long climb up the wooden 
stairway to the single platform. From the roadway below the signal box appeared to be very tall, whilst on 
the platform we were always intrigued by the milk platform opposite. How silent everything seemed. This 
silence was enhanced by the G.N.R. locomotive hauling its six-wheeled coaches which came round the bend 
from Weston like a bolt out of the blue; whereas the trains ascending the Hopton gradient through the 
cutting, and approaching the station from that direction, were anything but silent. The silence and noise of 
the trains travelling in opposite directions was most noticeable. | remember the Holly Bush at Salt and the 
soft drinks we had there. 
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Salt Station c 1950 showing the single line looking east towards Weston — Ingestre and Weston Station - Paith the signal box 
on the left, the booking office just visible and the milk platform directly opposite. Photo R J Davis Railway World 1957 


The Northern Bay at Stafford was also very intriguing to me as a youngster but my days at Stafford were 
absorbed with the L.N.W.R. workings. The Great Northern line fascinated me as a boy because it seemed so 
unreal to have G.N.R. engines and carriages around the N.S.R. and L.N.W.R. areas. It always seemed wrong 
for them to be there at all, but it was always a great thrill to have those wonderful ‘foreigners’ to travel to 
Stafford in. 

When cycling backwards and forwards from Stafford to Sandon we used to stop at Tinkerborough Bridge 
and watch the trains descending through Hopton Cutting. We used to call at a farm at Tinkerborough and 
the wonderful glasses of creamy milk we were given had to be tasted to be believed. We only travelled 
occasionally by train to Uttoxeter and back and did not alight. Of course, there was no road transport in 
those days. My father was born in the year 1868 and so was as ‘old’ in years as | was young, but he loved 
his trains as much as | did and still do. Staffordshire Newsletter of March 28 1957 
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Staffordshire Newsletter - Saturday 23 March 1963 
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A 7 YEAR OLD’S MEMORABLE TRIP ON THE S & U RAILWAY 
1901 
RAYMOND BROWN (1894-1993) 


The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway used to run through Weston village near The Green with a station called 
Ingestre and Weston but known locally as Ingestre Station. The station spanned Saltworks Lane which ran 
down to the Salt Works and the canal. The line was part of the LMS Line and was the one most used by local 
people. It was a single line from Stafford to Bramshall Junction and trains could only pass each other in 
stations. 

The North Staffs Line passed at the side of the village with a station near the level crossing on the main road 
not far from our school called Weston and Ingestre Station but known locally as Weston Station. This crossing 
was at the junction of the Stafford Uttoxeter Road and Rugeley to the Potteries Road. The North Staffs Line 
came from Stoke on Trent through Stone and down the Trent Valley, past Weston and linked to the main 
London North Western Line at Colwich where you could catch a mainline train to Birmingham or London. 
There were three mainline passenger trains in each direction per day which shot through Weston Station 
without stopping and the local stopping train came down from Stoke to Colwich and returned to Stoke three 
times a day. There were several goods trains each day on this line. Late in the afternoon one of these 
stopped at Weston bringing such things as coal and material for road repairs. A bridge now carries the road 
over the railway line doing away with the need for a level crossing. 


There were six passenger trains each way per day on the Stafford Uttoxeter Line and people travelled to 
Stafford and Uttoxeter on Tuesdays and especially Saturdays for the markets. The trains were always 
crowded for the Stafford Market. Folk would walk all the way from Gayton to catch the train. 

The daily Milk Train started at Stafford Common and picked up the milk churns at Salt, Ingestre (Weston), 
Chartley and Grindley. There were either five or six vans on the train which arrived at Ingestre Station at 
about 7 p.m. and it took about ten minutes to load up. The train then continued on its journey to pick up at 
Chartley and Grindley before going on to Derby through Uttoxeter. In hot weather some milk was also 
carried in the Guard’s Van on the first train of the day. At Derby the milk churns were loaded onto an Express 
Train and would arrive at Kings Cross or Finsbury Park in London in the early hours of the morning. 

All the daily newspapers came by train and were sold at the Post Office on The Green. A second delivery of 
mail came on the 2.30 p.m. train but the main delivery of the day came by mail van drawn by two horses 
from Stafford arriving at Weston Post Office at 3.45 a.m. 


When | was a lad, the roads were still peaceful and we were allowed to wander outside the school yard at 
playtime. A favourite trick was to go the level crossing nearby before a train was due and place a pin or nail 
on the line and wait for a train to flatten it. After the train had gone we waited for the crossing keeper to 
release the passenger gate so that we could go and pick up the flattened nail or pin. 


One day when | came home from school | had to have a rushed tea so | could catch the quarter to five 
Uttoxeter train from Ingestre Station. My mother was ill and my task was to take my three year old sister 
Connie to stay with Grandma Bartram at Meadowhurst Farm, Grindley. The porter put us in a carriage and 
closed the window for safety. Grindley Station was two stops down the line on the way to Uttoxeter and it 
cost us tuppence for a half fare. When we steamed into Grindley, | couldn’t get the window down to open 
the door — there wasn’t a door handle inside and you had to pull the window down to open the door using 
the outside door handle — so | banged on the window but only managed to attract the porter’s attention as 
we were pulling out of the station. The porter saw us and whistled the train to a halt. We set off the mile 
or so to Grandma Bartram’s at Meadowhurst. 
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On the way we passed Grindley Farm and called in to let Grandma Brown know what was happening then 
Connie and | walked on to Meadowhurst Farm. | walked the mile back to Grindley Farm on my own in the 
gathering dusk and waited there until Auntie Annie took me to catch the 8.35 p.m. train back to Weston. 
When | arrived back at Ingestre Station Dad was there to meet me. That was quite an adventure for a boy 
of seven but times were different in 1901. Our Church Magazine 2001— Methodist Chapel Weston 


Editor’s Note. The above recollections were originally taken from a tape recording of Raymond Brown’s 
memories recorded by his daughter Ruth Davies in 1979 and 1990. This excerpt is taken from a booklet Our 
Church published in 2001 to celebrate the centenary of the Methodist Chapel at Weston. During the First 
World War Raymond Brown kept a diary of his experiences as a member of the Staffordshire Yeomanry and 
these were published in 1994 with the title A Yeoman’s Story. The recollections relating to Weston were also 
used in The Road to Chartley Weston to Stafford Jim Foley 2004. A word of thanks is due to Lilian Bailey of 
Gayton who told me about the centenary booklet. 
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FAREWELL TO OUR RAILWAY 
MEMORIES OF SALT STATION 
Early 1900s and 20s- 30s 


Nellie Pointon (1907-1987) 


Mrs. Nellie Pointon, nee Moore, who was a well-known Salt character once lived in Salt Cottage, Salt Lane, 
a mile or so outside the village of Salt. Eventually because of age and health she sold Salt Cottage and moved 
to live in the village not far from The Holly Bush pub. In the 1970s she attended some local history meetings 
organised by the Rural District Council and found out that Salt Cottage had once been a Toll House with a 
Pound attached for stray cattle. She was also told that her home had been an Ale House when the Stafford 
Uttoxeter Railway was being built in the 1860s and was called Sods Hole. Later it was said the name was 
changed to The Clog and Knocker Public House. Nellie died in 1987 and is buried in the village churchyard. 
Her memories of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway in the 1920s and 30s were written probably in the 1970s. 
Nellie’s story was first published in August 1984 in The Salt Pot a magazine published by Salt Village Hall. 

| am grateful to Mrs Mary Deaville of Uttoxeter and Mrs Jenny Bell of Salt for bringing her story to my 
attention. 


The railway was as much part of my childhood as the church and the school. The trains were one of the links 
with the outside world. We went on the train from Salt Station to see the Infirmary Pageant at Stafford, one 
of the Red Letter Days of my childhood. At Christmas we went to see Father Christmas and hoped the snow 
would not delay the train. We always did arrive in spite of the weather. On Wednesdays Father went on the 
9 a.m. train to Uttoxeter Cattle Market. We had a Red Setter dog called Scot who always accompanied Father 
and was a great help to him if he brought cattle home from the market. This meant walking ten miles from 
Uttoxeter to Salt. Scot went on in front to prevent the cattle from going astray down the side lanes. Scot 
always seemed to know when it was Wednesday and a day for a train journey. He really enjoyed the trip. 


The Schoolmaster’s morning paper came by the 9 o’clock train from Stafford and one of the big boys used 
to go and fetch it for him. No daily papers for ordinary people in those days, only weekend papers. 

The 6 o’clock Milk Train collected the milk churns from the farms in Salt, Hopton and Sandon and took them 
on to Derby from where they were taken to London milk wholesalers. The farmers in their milk floats 
clattered down the road racing to get the milk churns onto the loading platform at the station before the 
train steamed out. 


Uttoxeter Races meant a Special Train on the railway with smart horse boxes in the front and the race-goers 
in the other compartments on the train. There were Goods Trains that carried the farm implements from 
Bamfords in Uttoxeter and passed through Salt on their way to be distributed all over the country. The red 
and blue paint gleamed on the horse rakes and mowing machines and we would count as many as twelve 
machines sometimes. We used to see trucks with cattle and sheep and open trucks full of coal. There would 
be trees sometimes on the trucks being sent from local woodlands to Venables Timber Yard in Stafford. 
Various groups on Sunday School outings from Stafford came on the train to the station and picnic at nearby 
Tinkerborough, now sadly no trace of it left. 
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There were archways under the railway line to allow the cattle to travel through to pastures on the other 
side of the railway line. The bridges were very strongly built as the demolition squads discovered when they 
came to blow them up years afterwards when the line was closed. We loved to race down the cattle arches 
when the train was likely to be coming and we stood underneath the stalwart bridge while the train passed 
over. The longer it took, the better we liked it, enjoying the jolting and jangling noise it made. Then we 
announced with glee, “The train has run over us.” There was a crossing for the hay wagons and farm 
implements to cross into the fields on either side; Father had one key to the crossing gates as they were 
always kept locked. There was a big notice on the gates announcing that any unauthorized person using the 
crossing was liable to a penalty of £5. 


Tinkerbot OuUpl NI STAFF aro 


Tinkerborough, Salt. Postcard Jim 
Foley 


| remember a little hut opposite our house where the gang of railway workers had their meals whenever 
they were cutting the hedges and clearing the embankments. When we saw the smoke coming out of the 
little chimney, we guessed the men would be boiling the water for their tea. We used to see them filling their 
vessels at the spring below the hut. There were several apple trees along the embankment which were 
supposed to belong to the railway workers. In the autumn we used to see them gathering the apples. There 
were primroses, wonderful cowslips and white scented violets growing on the embankment, but we dare 
not be seen on the railway line because of the warning notices everywhere saying “Trespassers Will Be 
Prosecuted.” 

Gradually in the 1930’s buses started to come into the village and trains lost a lot of passengers. There was 
a loss of trade again when cattle and trees were taken by road on motor lorries. Then the milk sellers sent 
the milk by road on motor lorries, it was cheaper and easier. This meant the cancellation of the Milk Train 
and the closing of the station. The passenger trains were taken off at the beginning of the Second World War 
except for an occasional train for troops or evacuees. Goods Trains travelled for a while for the convenience 
of R.A.F. 16 M.U. These trains travelled so leisurely along that the driver and fireman used to stop and gather 
mushrooms and then skip back on and carry on. 
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After the War the Goods Trains were stopped and the metal tracks were taken up. A few years later the 
railway sleepers were removed and the railway was left alone. This was the time when we had such pleasure 
from the railway. It was wonderful to walk along and not be afraid of being prosecuted. There were lovely 
wild flowers and wild strawberries, luscious blackberries and the golden broom was a joy to behold. | think 
1969 was the very peak of this pleasure. The blazing golden broom bushes, the showers of blossom on the 
crab trees and the hawthorn bushes | shall always remember because this was to be the last year of the 
beauty. In 1970 the lorries came to remove the ballast from the embankment for the new road at Weston. 
The trees were cut down and the bushes wrenched out and then the machines came to level the shambles 
that remained. Now you would never know that there had been a railway constructed with sweat and toil 
over several years and demolished in weeks by modern methods. We have our memories and the green 
vegetation has covered the scars to blend with the fields again, for the green grass is Nature’s forgiveness.” 

The Salt Pot August 1984 Salt Village Hall magaine 


Tragic accident at Salt 
Nellie Pointon widowed 


A fatal accident occurred on Saturday evening when Mr George Ernest Pointon, Brasshole Farm, Salt, was 
cycling, collided with the bus from Stafford to Stowe-by-Chartley, near Salt Lodge Farm, sustaining a 
fractured skull and multiple injuries. He died in hospital on Sunday. A sad feature of the fatality is that 
exactly twelve months ago to the day, Mr Pointon was married at St James’s Parish Church to Miss Nellie 
Moore, eldest daughter of Mrs Moore and the late Mr Thomas Moore, of Brasshole Farm, which they 
continued to farm after their marriage. Deep sympathy is extended to Mrs Pointon in her bereavement. 
Mr Pointon, who was 51 years of age, was the son of Mr and Mrs Pointon, of Lodge Grange, Meriden, near 
Coventry. He had worked in the locality for many years, where he became known as a shrewd and hard- 
working agriculturalist. Before her marriage Mrs Pointon was for many years in service with Mr Lindop, who 
farms in the Sandon district. 

At the inquest held by the Stafford district Coroner Mr W W M Morgan at Stafford on Wednesday a verdict 
of accidental death was returned. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 11 August 1945 


BERTHA ROBINSON’S TRAIN JOURNEYS 


My name is Bertha Robinson, nee Tavernor. | was born on July 26th 1915. We lived at Rook’s Nest Farm 
half way up Weston Bank near Weston on the road to Stafford. When | was child the Station Master at 
Ingestre & Weston Station on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line was Mr Smithson. Regularly | used to 
take the train at Ingestre Station with a huge basket of eggs to a shop in Stafford. Sometimes I’d catch the 
train at Salt and travel to Stafford Common and from there I’d walk with the eggs to Vaughan’s shop at the 
corner of Lovatt Street and Marston Road. In the autumn I’d take the basket full of blackberries which we’d 
picked in the woods nearby and sell them to Mr Vaughan for 2/6d. There was a wood along Hopton Lane 
which had lots of brambles and in September every year we would pick baskets of blackberries to take to Mr 
Vaughan. We also used to sell him mushrooms we’d picked in the fields for pocket money. 

The Road to Chartley 
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MEMORIES OF SALT STATION 
1927-1957 


Mrs Alice Brain of the Old Station House, Salt 


In 1957 Mrs Alice Brain, 58, had been living at Station House, Salt for nearly 30 years. Her husband Albert a 
railway man died a few years ago. Originally built for the stationmaster her house is situated only a few yards 
from the Salt Station platform. In her younger days she was a keen artist. Her only regret is that she was 
unable to make her hobby a career. These are her memories of the old line reported in the Staffordshire 
Newsletter in April 1957 soon after the Special Last Train had run on the line. 


“The vibration set up by the trains as they rushed through Salt Station used to make our pictures and 
ornaments shake. But we could always tell the time of day by the passing trains. Many years ago in the 
1930s the railway did well transporting milk to the towns and cities. The farmers all brought their milk by 
horses and floats or wagons to the Station in milk churns which were loaded onto Milk Trains bound for 
Derby and then London. In later years her husband Albert used to load thousands of gallons of milk into 
glass lined milk containers along the line at the back of Station House used to carry the milk to the United 
Dairies at Weston. 

Wagons marked Mangers Salt Works could frequently be seen travelling on the line. Then there was 
occasionally the clatter of feet with the sound of laughter and people talking, at six in the morning. These 
were villagers waiting for the train to take them on a Day Trip to Skegness. 

We made many friends in those days with the guards, the firemen, the stokers and the passengers alike. 
They always had a smile and a wave for us as they came to the station. We even got to know the painters 
who used to come down from Derby to stay down for the week. 


Shortly after the outbreak of war in 1939 we were told that a train load of Ramsgate child evacuees was 
coming down the line. We took stools and chairs onto the station platform and gave them a real good 
welcome. The train was full of excited children brought to safer homes out of the bombing area. Today 
these children, now grown up and some married, still visit the people they stayed with at Salt. 

| can remember the late Lord Harrowby’s chauffeur always arriving in his car to meet the first train of the 
day at 8.40 a.m. from Stafford. It brought Lord Harrowby’s daily newspapers and sometimes fresh fish which 
the chauffeur would collect and take back to Sandon Hall nearby. The chauffeur would also meet any new 
maids for the Hall arriving at Salt Station. 


Parcels and passenger traffic were always light. | well remember one week when the whole weekly takings 
at Salt amounted to sevenpence — a ticket booked from Salt to Stafford and just a parcel or two. Out of this 
meagre sum there were the porter’s wages to be paid, the coal for the fires to be found and all the paraffin 
for the platform lamps, the lamp on the steps and the lamp at the bottom of the station drive. 
Years ago when passenger trains had been taken off the line we suddenly found part of Salt Station on fire 
including the wooden railings adjoining our house. The only water to be had was from the well. There was 
only one thing to do and that was to telephone Stafford Railway Station who sent an engine up the old 
railway line carrying water. A fire engine from Stafford followed. There was much excitement especially 
among the children but it was a call the firemen would not forget. It was the afternoon of a Football Cup 
Final that they had been looking forward to. 
On Saturday March 27th 1957 | went up to the station with my relatives and waved farewell to the last train 
| would ever see on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway”. 
Mrs Brain’s son Albert Brain has built a greenhouse from the old platform milk shed. 

Staffordshire Newsletter - Saturday 13 April 1957 
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A Few Anecdotes about the Holly Bush at Salt 


Eileen Beardmore, nee Simms whose father Walter Simms was landlord of the Holly Bush pub at Salt in 1939. 
Mum used to travel on the train on a Friday night to Stafford. One time a lady arrived just as the train was 
pulling out of the station. The train driver saw her, stopped the train and reversed it back into the station so 
she could get on. The Road to Chartley Part 3 Jim Foley 


Mr EJ Wooding of 269 Oxford Gardens, Stafford, who is 86, remembers parties of men travelling by rail from 
Stafford to The Holly Bush at Salt for a jovial evening. Eventually however he said, the service was suspended 


“owing to complaints from a local parson regarding the merry behaviour of the visitors.” 
Staffordshire Newsletter 1957 


Vivian Bird looks back on the Old Clog and Knocker in the Birmingham Sunday Mercury in 1964. An elderly 
resident of Salt had many vivid memories of the railway affectionately known as the Clog and Knocker. He 
told me, “the last train returned from Uttoxeter near closing time — the Boozers’ Train — we called it — and 
they would sit drinking until they could hear it. Then there’d be a mad rush for the station. “But, the Milk 
Train brought even more excitement. Horse-drawn floats full of churns came from the farms for miles 
around. The train crew knew who had to come and if some were late the engine would stand there hooting 
to hurry them up. Then round the bend they’d come, charging along like a chariot race up to the station 
drive into the milk bay.” Birmingham Weekly Mercury - Sunday 06 September 1964 


Harry and Alma Smith licensee of the Holly Bush at Salt who took over the pub in 1972 related a tale of 
bygone days. The train that used to run at the back of the pub could well have been called The Time 
Gentlemen Express. “From what | can gather the train used to slow down and the driver would give a toot 


on the whistle to let customers finish their drinks and get aboard for home. 
Staffordshire Sentinel - Friday 12 April 1974 
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MEMORIES OF INGESTRE and WESTON STATION 
1929-1949 
Stationmaster Thomas William ‘Tom’ Smithson 
An account by his granddaughter Gloria Jones. 


My maternal grandfather Thomas William 'Tom' Smithson was Station Master at Ingestre & Weston Station 
on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway a branch line of the Great Northern Railway - the GNR. He was born in 
Bottesford, Leicestershire in 1889 to a family that was closely connected with the railway. Grandfather's 
brothers Arthur and Robert 'Bob' Smithson worked on the railways all their lives, one for fifty years, and the 
other for forty years. Arthur lived in Bradford and Bob lived somewhere 'up north’. 


eR \ 
Ingestre Station full name Ingestre & Weston Station, Weston on Trent, looking ast towards Uttoxeter. The roof and 
chimney of the Station Master’s House can be seen behind the booking office on the left. Photo Nick Allsop. 


Grandfather commenced his railway service as a junior porter at Harby and Stathern, Leicestershire where 
his father, my great grandfather, Robert Smithson was a Signalman with the Great Northern Railway - GNR. 
Later he moved to Melton Mowbray. From 1909 he served as a signalman at various railway stations 
Ingestre, Balderton, and Claypole. In 1910 he married Fanny Dix from the Bull Ring, Weston on Trent 
presumably having met her while working at the village station Ingestre and Weston. In 1915 he was 
promoted to Station Master at Stowe by Chartley a few miles up the line and served there for fourteen years 
until 1926 when he returned to Ingestre and Weston to become Station Master there. 


“Mr T W Smithson, stationmaster at Stowe by Chartley, was presented with a handsome mahogany chiming 
clock by the farmers who send their milk from Chartley Station as a mark of appreciation of his loyalty and 
help during the strike. As a mark of appreciation of the way in which volunteers worked the Milk Trains 
serving the neighbourhood during the General Strike, the farmers in the Grindley district subscribed £5, 


which was divided equally between the men who at one time or another assisted in running the trains.” 
Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 05 June 1926 
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Mr Smithson’s duties as stationmaster at Ingestre and Weston included supervising and rendering accounts, 
and he was assisted by two signalmen and a porter. In 1957 he recalled that the return fare from Chartley 
to Stafford was twelve pence and a single fare five pence. Each year, the sum of one shilling had to be paid 
by the railway company to Lord Shrewsbury for the use of a road which ran into the railway goods yard. The 
company was entrusted to keep this in good condition. 


Grandfather Smithson was a community-minded person and in 1932 he became a churchwarden and a 
Church of England school manager. His name appears in Halden & Haywood's 1932 Directory of Stafford as 
Station Master at Weston. In 1933 he became a parish councillor on Weston Parish Council and in 1945, after 
serving for twelve years on that council he was made Parish Clerk. From 1937 to 1946 grandfather Smithson 
was a Special Constable and for a number of years he was Secretary of the Sir Walter Congreve Lodge of the 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes - RAOB a benevolent society for men. 

When Tom Smithson officially retired on June 9 1949 after 45 years’ service with the railway he was 
presented with a smoker's outfit by W H Nix, Yard Foreman Stafford Common, on behalf of the railway staff 
of the Stafford to Bramshall Junction branch of what was then British Railways. 


—————- x 


Tom Smithson, Station Master at Weston receiving a retirement gift from Mr Nix on his retirement June 3 1949. Mr 
Smithson’s successor, Mr F Clooney, is seen standing between them. Photo Gloria Jones from Staffordshire Advertiser 


After completing 45 years’ service with the railway, Mr T W Smithson, station master of Ingestre and Weston, 
officially retired on June 9th 1949. On Tuesday he was presented with a smoker’s outfit by Mr W H Nix, yard 
foreman Stafford Common, on behalf of the railway staff of the Stafford to Bramshall Junction branch of 
British Railways. 


Mr Smithson commenced his railway service as a junior porter at Harby and Stathern, Leicestershire, later 
moving to Melton Mowbray. From 1909, Mr Smithson served as a signalman at Ingestre, Balderton and 
Claypole. He was promoted station master at Chartley in 1915 and served there until 1929 when he was 
transferred to Ingestre and Weston. Since 1932 Mr Smithson has been a churchwarden and a Church of 
England school manager. In 1933 he was elected a parish councillor and in 1945, after serving for twelve 
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years on that council, he was made clerk. From 1937 to 1946 Mr Smithson was a Special Constable, and for 
a number of years he has been secretary of the Sir Walter Congreve Lodge of the R.A.O.B. 

Born at Bottesford, Leicestershire, Mr Smithson belongs to a family that is closely connected with the 
railway. One of his brothers served on the railway for 40 years. Mr Smithson’s successor, Mr F Clooney is 
station master at Weston and Ingestre, and his new appointment places him in charge of both stations. 


His successor at the station, Mr F. Clooney, became Station Master at the two Weston railway stations - 
Ingestre and Weston Station on the GNR line and Weston and Ingestre Station on NS line. A few years later 
when Mr Clooney moved to Stockport Station he was succeeded by Bert Evans. After he retired Granddad 
took up the position of signalman at Stafford Common Station. Grandfather's son Robert Arthur 'Bob' 
Smithson born in 1911 worked on the railways as a signalman in Manchester but came back to Stafford and 
worked there until he retired. He died in 1975. 


My parents Marjorie Smithson and Jack Ellwood were married in Stafford in 1940. We lived at Moulsey Farm, 
Hopton from about 1944. | went to Salt School and from there went to Alleyne’s School, Stone. | remember 
riding on a bogey on the railway line. It was great fun. We left the area in 1955. 

Gloria Jones 2004. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 02 July 1949 


An earlier Weston Station Master’s experience George H V Wyman in 1906 

The stationmaster of Ingestre had a pretty little bit of experience as a detective the other day. While in his 
office he heard screams and rushing on to the platform a girl named Annie Addison, a domestic servant in 
the employ of Mrs Moss of Ingestre and whose home is at Stone, told him that she had been sent on an 
errand to the station, and a man who was on the platform put his arm around her and kissed her twice, and 
endeavoured to pull her down. In answer to the stationmaster, he gave his name as John Brown, and his 
address as Friar-street, Stafford. But the stationmaster, Mr G H V Wyman, did not believe this statement, 
and travelled by the same train as the man, alighting with him at Stafford Common Station. The man tried 
to effect his escape along the line, but Wyman followed him, and the man struck him twice in the face and 
managed to get away. Fortunately, the Stafford police were able to recognise the description given of the 
man, who turned out to be Thomas Key, a young man, of 18 Beacon Street, Tillington, Stafford, and he was 
summoned, with the result that he was fined 40s. and costs, or a month’s imprisonment for the assault on 
the girl; and one month with hard labour, without the option of a fine, for the assault on the stationmaster. 
Empire News & The Umpire - Sunday 20 May 1906 


Accident Ingestre Station S&U or GNR 
An accident in which a Stafford man and his wife had a narrow escape from death occurred at Ingestre 
Station on Sunday night. About 6 p.m. George Spinks, of 139 Sandon-road, Stafford, was crossing with his 
wife from the up to the down platform at Ingestre Station when a train was coming along. The driver 
whistled and reduced speed, but the engine caught the man and luckily knocked him into the four-foot, with 
the result that he only sustained a cut on the head and a few bruises. The wife also had a narrow escape. 
The man who was suffering from shock, was removed to the Stafford Infirmary. 

Staffordshire Sentinel Saturday 05 September 1908 


Ingestre and Weston Station Masters in Halden & Son’s Directory of Stafford and District 
1895-1904 William Epton station master G.N.R. 
1908 G Wyman station master G.N.R. 
1909- 1912 F Tebb station master G.N.R. 
1913- 1915 A Bonner station master G.N.R. 
1922 P H Edwards station master G.N.R. 
1924-27 P H Edwards station master L and N.E.R. 
1933-36 T W Smithson station master 
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MEMORIES OF INGESTRE & WESTON STATION 
1949-1955 


Station Master Bert Evans 
As told by his daughter Ruth Evans 


My father Bert Evans became Station Master at Ingestre & Weston in 1949 after Mr F Cloney who left to go 
to Stockport Station. Dad was a good record keeper and | know there is an album somewhere of his railway 
career. | will have to spend some time looking through boxes to see what | can come up with. John Lovell 
was a young Station Master at Chartley reporting to Dad in the very early 1950s. They maintained a lifelong 
friendship. John left the railway after a relatively short time, but never lost his interest and has been very 
involved in historical railway societies writing and lecturing, etc. 


One of my memories that might be of interest is seeing the prisoners who came to work at the Depot on the 
other side of the railway line. | fail to recall what they actually did there, but they were allowed to come over 
to the station each day to get water to make the tea. They would always speak to me and chat with mum as 
she hung out the washing. One particular man was extremely remorseful and would talk to mum about how 
foolish he had been and how he missed his wife and small children. He made me a puzzle out of scraps of 
wood, obviously putting a lot of care and effort into it. My parents helped me write a thank you note to him. 
It was a fine lesson in respect and tolerance for human beings. 


| used to travel with Dad in the railway lorry to the estates at Ingestre and Sandon to make deliveries and 
collections. The Earl of Shrewsbury was often there. He seemed to be very involved with the running of the 
estate. He would chat to Dad and always had a kind word for me, addressing me by name. Amongst other 
things Dad would transport pheasants that were tied together by the feet and labelled and put them on the 
Goods Train for delivery to London. Dad did beautiful copper plate writing with a wooden pen with a steel 
nib that he dipped into a bottle of ink. Mr. Alfred Johnson of the Johnson brothers of the China 
Manufacturing Company, who lived in the Manor House near the village school, was a philatelist. For years 
Dad hand wrote the headings for the pages of his stamp albums. Mr Johnson would provide us with a capon 
at Christmas and a goose at Easter as a gesture of appreciation - he always delivered these birds himself 
from his turkey farm at Chartley. 


Dad took the bus into Stafford every Friday to collect the staff wages from the bank. He was accompanied 
by Tommy Barlow, the Porter, who was his official escort! When Dad was away John Lovell would come over 
on his bike and flirt with the young woman who worked as a clerk! They were both in their very early 20s. 
The area that my father covered was quite extensive. Each week he would go off on his bike to visit the 
Crossing Keepers and pay their wages. Dad would be offered refreshments at each stop. He was obliged to 
sample some home brewed parsnip wine one day and returned home none too steady on his wheels - a fact 
that horrified him!!!! Ingestre & Weston also had a connection with the Alabaster Factory at Weston. | have 
a feeling the railway went alongside and there was a siding there. Weston Station was very busy with goods 
traffic, but there was no passenger traffic that | am aware of during the time we were there. We left Weston 
when | was 13 or 14 in 1955 or 6 when Dad was appointed to Milbrook Station in Bedfordshire. | think the 
line might have closed about that time. The Station House was built in the late 1800s. There was a shield 
embedded in the balcony wall off the bathroom that had the date on it. Ruth Evans, Canada 2004 
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WORKING ON THE SIGNAL BOX AT INGESTRE & WESTON STATION 
1939-1946 


Signal Woman Lillian Peake 


My name is Lillian Peake. | was born in one of the cottages at The Row in Salt and still live there. My parents 
were Alfred and Elizabeth Peake, nee Clarke. | have one younger brother Geoffrey who lives in Derbyshire. 
My father, who was a carpenter, worked in Stafford. | went to Salt School where my teacher, Miss Jones, 
was also the head teacher. The other teachers were Mrs. Worthington and Mrs Proctor. There used to be 
a Post Office at Salt opposite our house. There was also a sweet shop in one of the cottages further along at 
No.3 Salt Row. As children we watched the men building Salt Village Hall. Lord Shrewsbury of Ingestre Hall 
owned most of the houses in the village. Every Christmas Lord and Lady Shrewsbury gave a party at Ingestre 
Hall for all the children of the village. When | was a child Tinkerborough was derelict. | knew Mrs. Holford 
who used to live there. 


| left school at fourteen and went to work at Lotus Shoe Factory in Stafford. When | was eighteen, | went to 
work on the railways as a Signal Woman at Ingestre and Weston Station on the old Stafford to Uttoxeter line 
- the old LNER. The signal box was near where the village hall is to-day. The Station Master was Mr Smithson 
who lived nearby in the Station Master’s House. | worked there for six years during the war. We had to put 
shutters up in the signal box during blackout. Soldiers from an army unit based at Ingestre Hall No. 27 VRD 
used to come to empty the goods trucks at Weston Goods Yard. It was mostly ammunition for R.A.F. Stafford 
16 M.U. Wagons were dropped off at Weston and shunted into the sidings. Soldiers would then come along 
in trucks and load them up with the ammunition and take them to 16 MU. Much to my annoyance | had my 
bike stolen by one of the soldiers. 


We were also involved in the shunting of wagons, usually containing potted meat paste, from the main line 
into the sidings for Weston Dairy opposite Ingestre and Weston Station. Once a week we had to change the 
lights in the signals. We had to use a ladder to climb up and fill the lamp containers with oil to last the week. 
There was a team of four platelayers who travelled up and down the railway line on a trolley. Mr Percy 
Preston, who lived in Chartley, was the driver in charge. The trolley was kept at Chartley Station and two or 
three times a week the team used to travel from Chartley to Stafford Common Station and back. We used 
to get the men to check the points. Using the Morse Code system, we had to report all wagons on the line. 
We always knew when the inspectors were on their way because we would be warned by one of the 
signalmen further up the line who would ring and tell us the bowler hats were in the Guards Van on the next 
train. 


Before the bridge across the LMS line was built there used to be a level crossing where the A518, the A51 
and the railway line met. There used to be a bridge called The Black Bridge which carried the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Line -over the London Road or the A51 and further along there was a bridge to take the line over 
the LMS railway line. When | stopped working for the railways, | became a bus conductress with PMT and 
worked with them for nineteen years. | was based in Stafford and used to cycle to work in all weathers 
sometimes at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. When it snowed, | often had to walk to Stafford. 


The Road to Chartley Part 3 Weston to Stafford Jim Foley 
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TOM TAVERNOR’S MEMORIES WESTON 


Tom Tavernor’s farm Outwoods Farm was near Weston Green in Weston village and only a short distance 
from Ingestre and Weston railway station. 


In 1944 | went to Ireland to buy heifers. | caught the train at Salt and then at Stafford along with other 
farmers took the train to Holyhead where we went across to Dublin on the mail/ferry boat. The cattle 
markets took place on some street in Dublin. Drovers took the cattle we bought through the streets to the 
cattle boat at Dublin Quays. At Holyhead the cattle were unloaded and put onto a train which took them to 
Stafford. Then they were put onto atrain bound for Uttoxeter and taken off at Ingestre and Weston -Weston 
— where there was suitable lairage for them. We then took them the short distance to Outwoods Farm. 

The railway bridge which carried the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway over the London Road was only a short 
distance from my farm. It was known locally as the Black Bridge. 


As the bridge had to be a certain height over the road to allow traffic to go under it, the approach to the 
bridge had to be built up to create gradual gradients called embankments on both sides up to the height of 
the bridge. 


At Hopton, rock or batter had to be cut out of the stone bank there because the gradient was too steep for 
the steam trains and this was used to build up the track at Black Bridge. Where they cut the rock and soil out 
was called a cutting and became known as Hopton Cutting. It has now been filled in and you’d never know 
a railway line had run along there. 


Black Bridge was made of stone with steel girders at the top. After the old railway line closed our children 
and their friends spent many a happy hour playing on the little hill — the embankment — that led up to the 
bridge. It was knocked down in the 1960s. The line hadn’t been in use for many years and there were quite 
a few accidents with lorries hitting it. 
When the second carriageway from Weston to Sandon was being built the County Council bought the batter 
from the old embankment approaches to Black Bridge to build up the land there. After all the batter had 
been removed, | bought all the land of the old railway line from Weston to where it crossed the main railway 
line. 

The Road to Chartley Part 3 Weston to Stafford Jim Foley 
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The Black Bridge which carried the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway over the London Road at Weston 
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Demolition of Black Bridge over London Road Weston February 1964 
Staffordshire Newsletter courtesy Terry Giles 
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THE LAST STATION MASTER AT STOWE BY CHARTLEY 
1950-51 


Station Master John Lovett 


Stowe by Chartley Station circa 1950s Postcard Jim Foley 


| came to work in Stowe Station in January 1950 ex LMS and also had charge of Grindley Station. The staff 
consisted of one junior porter at Stowe and two signalmen on opposite shifts at Grindley. Unfortunately, | 
cannot now remember their names. Accident on call for the Stafford-Uttoxeter Branch and for the main 
line between Colwich and Stone was shared with Bert Evans at Weston. There being no GPO telephone at 
Stowe and no means of banking it was necessary for me to walk from Stowe to Weston to collect wages and 
cash each week and at times in order to contact Stoke District Office. Every Friday | would walk along the 
line to Weston to pick up the wages from Bert Evans and then return. The walk took about half an hour. In 
the afternoon the plate-layers would arrive on their trolley from Grindley to collect their week’s wages and 
then return. 


Traffic at Stowe was practically non-existent. The Milk Train ran through to Stafford each day and returned 
each evening stopping at Grindley where the milk was loaded in churns to be taken to Derby and from there 
to Finsbury Park Station in London. Jack Robinson from The Cock Inn at Stowe drove a tipper lorry and every 
day collected the milk churns from all the local farms and took them to Grindley Station. Jack also had a 
flatbed lorry driven, | think, by a man named Evans. | think during the 15 months | was there until closure of 
the line in March 1951 there were three inward loads and one outwards on the line. 

There was a 12 cwt. cart-mounted crane in Stowe Goods Yard which it was said had been used to load pottery 
baths on to ferry wagons pre-war. The chain was religiously changed every six months but on examination 
at Uttoxeter where it was sent on closure, it was scrapped because of a long-standing crack across the star 
base-plate. 
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A firm at Drointon made pick-up balers and one of these was returned from Scotland on a special wagon at 
a charge of £9.19.9d. Whilst this was probably below road haulage rates it was only for station to station 
and would have incurred extra costs for collection from works and delivery to customer. 

The railway track was in very poor condition after the war and replacement materials were limited. The 
platelayers had a trolley driven by a motor-cycle engine to cover their length of track but clearly, they had 
an impossible task to do all the repairs needed. It was practice even on main lines to turn worn bulk-head 
rails to present an unworn profile. Sleepers were in a poor state and cases of trade spreading through 
sleeper failure due to splitting or rot was not infrequent in bay lines, sidings and some goods lines. The 
condition of the Stafford Uttoxeter Line mirrored this and the engineer’s staff would have had an impossible 
job to get the line into good order. When it was suggested that coal trains worked by Stanier 8F 2—8-0Os or 
LMN 7F 0-8-Os could use the line | suggested Stoke should arrange for an ex- LNE inspector to view the track. 
That was the end of that idea. 


| lodged at The Cock Inn at Stowe where Hilda Robinson was the landlady. The Station House was occupied 
by an ex-LNE man and when he left | was asked by Estates if | wanted to take over. Knowing that closure of 
the line was likely and then being miles from either Uttoxeter or Stafford Stations there was obviously no 
sense in my taking the house. As to people | knew, Bert and Hilda Evans and their children Michael, 13 and 
Ruth, 7, who lived in the Station House at Weston, Tom Barlow who rode an ancient bicycle with orange 
tyres and a girl clerk called Hazel who was | think engaged and much into horse-riding. | kept in touch with 
Bert and Hilda throughout their lives, and still with Ruth and Michael. At Stowe School the assistant teacher 
was Rhiannon Parry Davis from North Wales. She tended to think in Welsh and translate into English with 
some odd grammatical constructions. | believe she later returned to Wales. Jeff and Chris Hulls farmed on 
land adjoining the railway. In the late 1960s they moved to Wissett in Suffolk and | had limited contact with 
them later. The Vicar was Sidney Michin and his wife Betty, children Mary, Paula and Andrew. They later 
moved to Flixton near Bungay and then to Branderton also in Suffolk. Sidney was Rural Dean and later 
Canon. They retired to Weston Zoyland in Somerset and | kept in touch with them until the end. 


After closure in 1951 the staff office at Stoke gave me relief jobs for a couple of months happily ignoring the 
lack of connections to the working lines. | had to use my motor-cycle, a Vincent 1 100cc Rapide. | never had 
a bicycle. 


Stowe by Chartley connection with the European Continent 

Paul Blurton, a railway enthusiast from Crewe, but originally from Uttoxeter, told me about Stowe by 
Chartley station being used to transport sanitary ware from Stoke on Trent to the Continent. 

“At one time | worked at Twyfords and came across some old memos etc that referred to the L.N.E.R. station 
at Stowe by Chartley being used to send Twyfords sanitary goods to the Continent. Although Twyfords had 
their factory in Stoke on Trent and had access to the L.M.S. railway system there they were using Stowe as 
a point to expedite their goods to the port of Harwich for shipment to Europe. This was because to get 
anything through Stoke on Trent just after the War would take the best part of a week with delays caused 
by first having to load the goods onto L.M.S. wagons at Stoke and then having to transfer them to L.N.E.R. 
wagons at another station in order to ship them to Harwich. The items for Harwich were transported the 17 
miles from Stoke to Stowe by lorry where they were loaded onto special train wagons for Harwich.” 
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Sanitary Ware dispatched from Stowe by Chartley Station to the Continent 


Not many people know that large quantities of North Staffordshire sanitary ware are conveyed from Chartley 
Station to the Continent in the original wagons in which they are packed and without any transhipment. This 
new means of transport became possible through the establishment of the Harwich-Zeebrugge train ferry 
service and the co-operation of the London and North-Eastern Railway Company — the L.N.E.R. — with local 
manufacturers. 

This through Continental goods service was started about three years ago. The first essential was to bring 
the special covered wagons into this district for loading. The British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation 
approached the London and North-Eastern Railway — the L.N.E.R. — in connection with whose system the 
train ferries run. The LNER readily provided all the necessary facilities at their nearest station Chartley which 
is on the former Great Northern Line from Stafford to Uttoxeter and they definitely went out of their way to 
assist the sanitary ware manufacturers in their Continental trade. They quoted the lowest possible rates; 
they arranged for adequate numbers of the necessary wagons at Chartley; they raised no questions of 
demurrage charges, and they allowed ample time for loading. 

The sanitary ware manufacturers now send their goods by motor-lorry to Chartley and there the firms’ own 
packers pack them in the wagons which are then sealed and dispatched over the North-Eastern Railway to 
Harwich. There the trains run from the railway lines straight onto a ferry boat of the Great Eastern Train 
Ferries Co., which have two decks for trains, and thence are seaborne to Zeebrugge. On arrival there the 
trains are made up for different parts of the Continent; and the goods, without any transhipment or handling 
are conveyed to France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

The reduction in the cost of packing, transport, in breakages and pilfering, being in sealed wagons, has 


enabled North Staffordshire sanitary ware manufacturers to maintain their Continental trade. 
Staffordshire Sentinel - Monday 04 April 1927 
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TWYFORDS LIMITED 
Sanitary Potters > 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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Dear Sir(s), 

We enclose cheque in payment of your 
account. No receipt is required, but if a statement 
is enclosed herewith please return after perusal. 


Yours faithfully, 
TWYFORDS LIMITED 


Ed Wooding’s Album courtesy Dr Alan Fozard and scanned by Paul Blurton 
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John Walker’s brief encounter at Chartley 1930s 

| remember going on the train to Stafford with my dad when it stopped at Chartley. A train came from 
Grindley direction on the adjacent track. My dad said “Look this engine is called the Tutbury Jinny”. | 
never saw it again but | remember it was a very small engine with a very tall chimney. 

Ed. The Tutbury Jinny/Jenny was a push/pull steam engine that ran 12 miles between Tutbury and Burton 
for over 100 years. What was it doing on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line? 


Old hand-stocks removed from Stowe village by navvies 
An old hand-stocks formerly stood in the village. It is on record that it disappeared one night during the time 
the Stafford and Uttoxeter railway was being constructed, and was supposed to have been removed by some 
hilarious navvies. North Staffordshire Field Club Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 28 September 1912 


Boring for coal on the Chartley Estate. 
By the side of the Great Northern Railway about a quarter of a mile beyond Chartley and Stowe Station, on 
the estate of Earl Ferrers, boring operations are in progress apparently with a view of trying to meet the coal 
strata of the North Staffordshire Coalfield, which are believed to extend in that direction. The site of the 
boring is by the side of the railway, a couple of fields from the Cage Hill Farmstead, of which the tenant is 
Mr Chell. Here for some three months, the Aqueous Diamond Rock Boring Company Ltd London, have had 
boring plant fixed. A huge pyramidal wooden erection covers the engine and boring machinery, and the 
utmost reticence as to all the proceedings is preserved and forced upon the workmen. It appears to be an 
open secret, however, that the boring is to find the coal with a view of developing the mineral resources of 
the estate. The softer superficial strata have now been pierced, and the diamond boring apparatus will 
shortly be brought into use. It is estimated that the requisite depth will not have been reached until 12 
months have elapsed. Should the search prove successful, as there are strong reasons to believe it will, the 
development of the coal industry in the parish of Stowe will have a great influence on the prosperity of a 
rural district that has suffered very much from the depression in agriculture. In view of the operations in 


progress, it is worthy to note that in sinking the old plaster pits at Stowe coal measures were found. 
Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 23 August 1893 


Stowe and Chartley Staff 


1888 William Warner station master Halden’s Directory of Stafford and District 

1890 William Hodson station master In the 1891 census William born in Suffolk is 29 years old married with 
two young children. 

1891 Alfred Boyard 33 station master wife Alice 33 1891 census 

1891 Alfred Shraver 25 signal man wife 30 1891 census 

1894 Thomas Musson station master 

1901 John Boul 49 station master married two teenage daughters 
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MEMORIES OF GRINDLEY STATION 
1920s-30s 


Colin Deaville 
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Grindley Station looking east towards Uttoxeter 1950. Photo RJ Davis. Postcard Jim Foley 


Wood House Farm, Grindley where | was born in 1923 was right next to Grindley Station on the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Line - the Clog and Knocker it was called locally. | went to school at the old Heath School 
in Holly Road, Uttoxeter. Every Monday morning, | used to catch the train from Stafford and go on to 
Uttoxeter where I’d stay with my maternal grandmother Roberts during the week. Each day during the 
school term I’d go from her house at Heath Edge, Dollis Hill to the Heath School and on Friday evening I'd 
catch the train back home to Grindley to spend the weekend at my parents’ farm. By the time | was attending 
Uttoxeter Grammar School Whieldons were running a daily bus service which covered the villages near 
Uttoxeter and | was able to catch a bus to school in Uttoxeter every morning and return on the bus in the 
evening. The Green Bus Company it was called. 


My grandfather Roberts came from the Potteries. He started work on the North Staffordshire Railway Line 
(NSRL), the Old Knotty as it was it was affectionately called, at Stoke on Trent. Later he moved to the 
telegraph office at Uttoxeter Station. My grandmother often recalled the excitement in Uttoxeter when they 
received the news at the Telegraph Office of the relief of Mafeking in South Africa during the Boer War. It 
had been besieged by the Boers for seven months in 1900. 


Our farm was one of the many local farms supplying milk to the London dairies. A special Milk Train called 
at all the railway stations on the line between Ingestre Station at Weston and Uttoxeter picking up the milk 
churns at each station. George Robinson from Stowe by Chartley collected the milk in 17 gallon churns from 
the surrounding farms and took them in his lorry to Grindley Station. The Milk Train picked them up from 
there and continued on down the line to Uttoxeter and then on to the L.N.E.R. Station at Friargate Derby 
where the milk churns were loaded onto a train for London. 
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In spring each year, the London milk buyers would arrive and book into the White Hart Hotel Carter Street 
in Uttoxeter. They would negotiate milk prices and contracts with local dairy farmers. Farmers who had 
given a regular supply over twelve months were offered a better rate - usually 1d. or 2d. - old money - more 
per gallon. | can still remember some of the names of those London dairies - Adams, Snewin and Brinkler. | 
believe one of the dairies we supplied milk to was at Finsbury Park in London. 


There was quite a climb for the trains coming from Chartley and you could hear the engine labouring on its 
way up to Grindley. We children used to say, 'Here comes a train from Chartley, Dam and Bugger fetch 
another' to the rhythm of the steam engine. A more refined line was, ‘Jam and Sugar fetch another’. when 
the train was straining to get up the incline we'd say, 'I think | can. | think | can.' ‘I think | can.' 'I think | can.’ 
Then with what sounded like great relief, the train would roll into Grindley. 


The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line was quite a busy line. A regular train was the 10.30 p.m. Goods Train 
which used to come rattling down from Stafford on its way to Derby. Every night Wood House Farmhouse 
would shake as it went by. In the 1920s and 30s there was a lot of traffic on the line. Beet pulp was another 
local product that was transported on the railway. 


Once a year the Meynell Hunt arrived Grindley Station with their hunters and hounds - fox hunting was more 
acceptable in those days and was regarded as a way of reducing vermin. A special dock had been put in at 
Grindley Station to unload the horses from their horse boxes. The Hunt used to meet in a field opposite the 
Station near our farm where they stabled their spare horses. A groom stayed to look after them while the 
Hunt was on. He would meet the Hunt at pre-arranged places with the fresh horses and then bring the tired 
ones back. As a boy | used to run in front of the Hunt to open the gates. | was awarded a 6d. piece for my 
efforts. Some of the names | remember from the Meynell Hunt are Sir Geoffrey Congreve of Chartley Hall, 
Mr. Nuttall of Park Hall, Leigh and the Betsons who were local farmers. | have a postcard showing the Meynell 
Hunt setting off from nearby Grindley Station in 1926. It could well be one of Alfred McCann's postcards. 


Alfred‘s father, Edward McCann had a tobacconist shop in Uttoxeter at 25 High Street, just up from the Town 
Hall. Alfred ran his Photographic Studio in the shop next door. My grandfather Colin Roberts was quite 
friendly with Alfred McCann. He said Alfred McCann used to photograph everything - carnivals, flower shows, 
etc. 
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there 6 February 1926. Note the train still in the 
station. The horse boxes are visible at the railway station. Postcard McCann courtesy Colin Deaville. 


John Eagle a signal man on the railway, who lived at Ivy Cottage Grindley, used to walk along the railway line 
and through the tunnel at Gravelly Bank to man the signal box at Bramshall Junction, or Bromshall as the 
railway referred to it. 

| remember Jack Williams who was head ganger for the railway maintenance crew and Reg Durose who was 
the driver of the little railway cart they used to go up and down the line. 

A man by the name of Duffin lived at Blythe Bridge Mill. He was quite a small man. He had a variety of cattle 
feeds delivered to Grindley Station where he had a store. Local farmers came and bought grain and other 
necessities from him. 


During the war Grindley Station was used by the R.A.F. to offload ammunition which was then taken by R.A.F. 
lorries and stored in the woods by Heatley near Abbots Bromley. When ammunition was required by the 
R.A.F. it was brought from Heatley to Grindley Station and loaded onto a train there to be taken to where it 
was required. There were also R.A.F. storage facilities at Lower Loxley and a spur ran from the main Stafford 
Uttoxeter Line to some sheds there. The rails ran right into the sheds. The sheds are still there but are now 
used by a local farmer. 

There was an R.A.F. bomb store at Amerton. The site can still be seen by the main Stafford Uttoxeter Road 
on the right-hand side just before you get to Amerton on your way to Stafford. Astrip of concrete marks the 
site. 
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A trail of steam can be seen as the last train under Grindley Bridge on its way back to Stafford. The train had not stopped at 
Grindley Station on the outward journey but did on the return journey. 
The Special Train had started at Stafford with its final stop at Bromshall Junction (Bramshall). It then reversed back along the 
line. Photo Colin Deaville March 1957. 


| remember well the closure of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line - the old Clog and Knocker. It had 
been a gradual thing as motorised transport improved. The first service that went was the Passenger Service. 
Next the Milk Train was cut. Last of all the Goods Train was stopped. We were still sending milk up to London 
when the last Goods Train ran in 1951. We had been sending milk to the same dairy in London - Adams Dairy 
for thirty years or more. The Milk Marketing Board now told us where we had to send our milk. A private 
road haulier used to collect the milk in ten-gallon churns and take it to Walsall. 

On 23 March 1957 a Special Train was run by the Stephenson Locomotive Society - a steam enthusiast group 
- along the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Line. It ran as far as Bramshall where the junction with the Derby - 
Stoke Line was. On the way back it made a final stop at Grindley. | heard the train coming and ran out and 
managed to take a photo of the last train. 

The old line is now in a sorry state - the rails are long gone, in places the track is overgrown, in others it forms 
part of farm tracks; some people have extended their back gardens onto it and one end of Loxley Tunnel at 
Aldery Bank has been filled in. The cutting at Lower Loxley has been filled in and is now part of a farmer's 
land, British Gas has built some sort of pumping apparatus on the track at Amerton, bridges have been 
knocked down and so it goes on. What a sad end for a railway line which served so many people over ninety 
years. Extract from The Road to Chartley Part 1 Uttoxeter to Chartley 1998 pages 165-168 and 173. 
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Signal Box at Grindley Station. Postcard Jim Foley 
Alan Salt whose father was stationmaster at Grindley Station thought Mike Whittaker might be the signal man in the photo. 


GRINDLEY STATION STAFF 
1890, 91 William Hodson Station master Grindley Haldon’s Directory of Stafford and District 
Herbert Beech signalman at Grindley Station. Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 29 December 1897 
John Eagle signalman on Great Northern Railway at Bramshall Box living at Grindley 


Alfred Temporal signal-man G.N.R. living at Grindley probably working at Bromshall 
Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 18 January 1899 


John Eagle signalman on Great Northern Railway at Bramshall Box living at Grindley 
In the 1901 census John Thomas Eagle 36 signal man married living at Grindley 
Harry Brumleg 25 signal man is a boarder with the Eagles. 


Alfred Temporal signal-man G.N.R. living at Grindley probably working at Bromshall Signal Box 
Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 18 January 1899 


George Walker 45 station master married with one child 1901 census 
John William Littledyke stationmaster at Grindley mentioned in a report of a burglary at Grindley Station. 


Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 09 May 1906 
Mr Littledyke station master GNR Grindley Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 09 March 1910 
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Mr J W Rowland, who had been stationmaster at Grindley for nearly three years, left to take up a similar 
position at Skegby last week. During his residence at Grindley Mr Rowland carried out his duties with 
efficiency and courtesy, and in his promotion to a more responsible post he had the best wishes of the 
many friends he made in the district.. Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 09 June 1915 


The L.N.E.R. announce that Mr R. Reeves, signalman at Grindley, has been appointed stationmaster at 
Moorhouse and South Elmsall. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 04 September 1943 


MR COLLIS Train waited while passengers picked mushrooms 

Memories of Mr Collis of Bank Top Farm, Gratwich on the occasion of his Golden Wedding celebration 1915. 
Before the Great Northern Railway Company took over the old Stafford and Uttoxeter line, known for its 
easy-going methods and lack of reliability, Mr Collis recalled the fact that the train had been known to wait 
while the passengers got out and picked mushrooms! One year when the Royal Show was held at Derby the 
engine broke down just outside the tunnel near Bramshall Junction (Loxley) and the passengers never got to 
the show. A man named Wilson, of Gratwich, got out of the train and walked home. At that time there was 
no station staff at Grindley, the guard on the train giving out tickets. Mr Collis of Gratwich was the first 


farmer to put milk on the train at Grindley after the Great Northern took over the line. 
Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 06 January 1915 


BERT EVANS Grindley and Chartley Stations 

My name is Harold Herbert ‘Bert’ Evans. | was born in 1914 at Keeper’s Cottage, Chartley Bank on the 
Stafford Uttoxeter Road. My parents were Harold Gregory and Fanny, nee Johnson, Evans. The year | was 
born my father worked as a wagoner for Thomas Armett, a tenant farmer on the Chartley Estate. My 
mother was the daughter of Joseph Johnson who had been head keeper on the Chartley Estate. My mother 
changed the name of our cottage to Castle Bank. My sister Frances married Ernest Fradley who was a 
signalman at Grindley on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line. Mr Griffith, a bailiff, lived at Lodge Farm and 
looked after it for a Dr Marsen of Stafford. Every night Mr Griffith’s son Chris used to bring the milk down 
from the farm to Chartley Station for collection by the Milk Train. | remember the Griffiths had two horses, 
one white and one brown, and the son alternated between the white one and the brown one to pull the 
cart taking the milk down to Chartley Station. | remember Chris always set off at a gallop from Lodge Farm. 


| often went with my father to collect grain from the railway stations at Stowe and Grindley for Mr Armett. 
| regularly used to catch the train from Stowe to get to Safford or Uttoxeter. All the trains in those days were 
steam trains with coal burners. The Station Master for Stowe by Chartley lived in a house near the station. 
Years later when | worked for Mr Johnson at his Turkey Farm on the Chartley Estate | used to load sugar beet 
for him at Stowe Station. The Road to Chartley 
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MEMORIES OF GRINDLEY STATION 1920s 


Winifred Bossen, nee Bartram (1910-2011) 


Winifred Bossen on her 100th birthday August 7th 2010 
Photo courtesy Mrs Ruth Smith, Winifred’s daughter. 


The year 1910 was of some importance. It was the year George V came to the throne and more importantly 
for me it was the year that | was born. | arrived at Meadowhurst, Grindley near Uttoxeter on a beautiful 
Sunday morning on August 7th or so they told me. Trains have played quite a part in my life- even in my 
birth. The first train from Stafford to Uttoxeter used to arrive at Grindley Station at 9.20 a.m. |, too, arrived 
at 9.20 a.m. When the maid was allowed upstairs to see my mother and the baby she returned saying the 
things which women usually say about a baby — “Isn’t she lovely, isn’t she tiny and what a lot of dark hair she 
has”. “Yes”, said my dad jokingly, "she must have got it black as she came through the tunnel”. The girl 
made no reply but on her next visit to my mother’s bedroom she said, “Master says the baby got her head 
black coming through the tunnel. He must be wrong; the train had not reached the tunnel when she got 
off”. Was it innocence or what? 


|” 


When | was eleven years old in 1921, | left Stowe School and started at Uttoxeter Girls High School. It took 
me twenty minutes to walk the mile to Grindley Station. | used to catch the 9.20 a.m. train to Uttoxeter 
arriving at school in time for the second lesson. School closed at 4 p.m. and the train girls had twenty minutes 
to stretch their legs and then back into the classroom to do homework until twenty minutes before the train 
left. | was one of the last to leave at 5.20 p.m. to catch the 5.40 p.m. train arriving at Grindley at 6 p.m. This 
was fine in the summer but frightening for a nervous child during the winter months. 


Let me tell you about an experience | had. | was returning home from school in Uttoxeter one dark night. | 
had got off the train at Grindley Station and had left all the houses behind me and had arrived at Grindley 
Corner where the turning was for Blythe Bridge. There were no street lights so everything was in darkness. 
| was about to continue towards Drointon when | looked up and saw something white standing on the far 
side of the road. | stopped and looked but it did not move — neither did I, | didn’t dare. At last, | decided to 
retrace my steps and ask Mr Smith, one of our farm labourers, to go with me but with my hand up to the 
door to knock | hesitated. He would think | was a fool and laugh up his sleeve so again | returned to the 
corner. The thing was still there but this time | noticed that it had its arms stretched out to catch me so back 
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again | went to Smiths but again | could not bring myself to knock on the door. Once again, | walked to the 
corner where it was still waiting for me. What was | to do? | stood and looked and decided | could not stay 
there all night so gathering my courage in both hands | rushed past as fast as my legs would carry me. Next 
morning | had to go to school again and retrace my journey to the station. The ‘ghost’ was still there with 
its outstretched arms. While | had been at school the previous day the Council had erected a beautifully 
white six-foot-high signpost where there had never been one before. That which was supposed to be helpful 
had nearly frightened me to death. 


When | started to use the train daily on my journeys to and from Uttoxeter Girls High School | began to feel 
| had shares in the railway. | felt very proud when | was presented with my first season ticket between 
Grindley and Uttoxeter. Little did | know what the buying of that ticket would let me in for. In those days 
the journey to Uttoxeter by horse and trap took the biggest part of an hour so shopping visits there were 
restricted to once a week on Market Day. At other times if my parents ran short of anything Winnie was sent 
on the train to Uttoxeter to get it. | have to confess it did not always suit me. 

One Saturday Father ran short of petrol to run some farm machinery so naturally | was sent to Uttoxeter to 
get some. “Go to Harris’s — the ironmongers “I was told, “and tell Mr Harris that it is for Mr Bartram”. | did 
as instructed, only to be told by Mr Harris that | could not carry petrol on the train. “But Dad needs it”, | 
said. Mr Harris wrapped the petrol can up in brown paper with plenty of string and instructed me to carry 
the ‘parcel’ in my arms. The ticket collector and porters were so used to seeing me that they didn’t spare 
me asecond glance as | sailed by with my burden. 

| made good use of the train. Catching the train was rather a hit and miss affair as far as | was concerned 
but | don’t remember ever actually missing the train. On the other hand, it was often done by the skin of 
my teeth. Fortunately, when you were at the bottom of the station bank you could hear the sound of the 
train as it was coming along ‘the Moss’ — Chartley Moss — and you knew that it was time to get a move on. 
Sometimes | walked and sometimes | cycled — when | hadn’t got a puncture. It took twenty minutes to walk 
the one mile to Grindley Station and half that time to cycle. More than once | threw my cycle against the 
wall at the station where the three fire buckets hung and dived into the waiting train. | have a feeling that 
the Station Master, Mr Barratt, and the Train Guard usually glanced up the road to see if there were any 
late-comers before blowing the whistle. 


One Saturday, an uncle who was staying with us decided to go to Stafford and to take me with him. As soon 
as we went through the drive gate, we saw Lizzie Williams from Drointon in front of us. We had not gone 
far when my uncle said, “My word, she is legging it!” She was and | knew that if she was ‘legging’ it we had 
to do the same for | knew she wanted to catch the train to Stafford as she usually did at this time. As we 
rounded the corner and started down the station approach, we saw the train coming in. “Run”, said my 
uncle, “and ask them to wait.” I did as bid. The station master and the train guard were stood by the guard’s 
van. “Please will you wait a minute or two?” | gasped out of breath. “My uncle is coming.” In unison they 
replied “A MINUTE or TWO! “Well, a second or two?” | panted as | almost fell into the compartment. Of 
course, they waited. Life was different then. 


| must tell you a little story about Mr Nuttall who lived at Park Hall, Chartley on the Stafford Uttoxeter Road. 
Whenever he used the train, he was driven to the station by Mr. Lindsey who was his coachman, valet and 
general dogsbody. On this particular occasion Mr Nuttall was returning from Uttoxeter and alighted at 
Grindley Station where there was a porter who was always known by his nickname which unfortunately, | 
have forgotten. Mr Nuttall had no such problem. He had already walked across the line to the other platform 
when he turned and called to the porter — “Here, | do, Fido, Fol-de-diddle. Hi. Do bring my bag.” 

The Road to Chartley Jim Foley 
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WORKING ON THE RAILWAY LINE AT BROMSHALL/BRAMSHALL 
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Bramshall Crossing showing The Crossing Keeper’s Cottage and the unusually tall Bromshall Signal Box which regulated the 
rail traffic at Bromshall Junction to the right of the photo. Photo Bill Barking 20/3/1966 


Signal men at Bramshall over 100 years ago 
The North Staffordshire Railway have recently lost the services two old servants in the persons of George 
Smith of Bramshall and Thomas Phillips of Withington, both of whom have been for many years co-signalmen 
at Bramshall. Their resignation is due to the inexorable demands of old age, Mr Smith being 70 years old 
and Mr Phillips 77. The former, who is a native of Leigh, has been working for the Company since he was 
about 19 years of age. He has been employed in the signal box at Bramshall for 45 years, 1870 — 1915, and 
previous to that he was a platelayer for a number of years. Despite his age Mr Smith is hale and hearty. As 
is also, Mrs Smith who is two years his senior. Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 25 August 1915 


Local Signal Man’s Remarkable Record 


Walked 74,256 miles to work 1881 - 1915 

Mr Phillips has been a signalman at Bramshall for 34 years and prior to that he was employed in a similar 
capacity at Leigh and Fenton. He resides with his two daughters on a small holding of nine acres at 
Withington, succeeding his father as tenant. During the whole of the 34 years he was working in the 
Bramshall signal-box he walked from Withington to Bramshall and back, a distance of about six miles every 
day, so that in 34 years he walked no fewer than 74,256 miles — and never was he known to be five minutes 
late! His health has never caused him a moment’s anxiety, and if he had not arrived at the railway age limit 
he said he would have continued his works for some years longer. In all he has been connected with the 
railway for 52 years. Before being appointed signalman he was employed as a platelayer and assisted in 
laying down the line between Uttoxeter and Leigh. He is the second oldest member of the Loyal Nelson 
Lodge of Oddfellows, with which he has been connected 60 years and during the whole of that time has only 
been “on the club” once. Curiously enough, both he and Mr Smith were born within a few yards of one 
another, and worked together in the Bramshall box for 24 years. 

The good wishes of their friends for every happiness in their retirement will be readily extended to the 
veterans. Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 25 August 1915 
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Death of Mr Thomas Phillips 
We regret to record the death of Mr Thomas Phillips, of Withington, which occurred on Wednesday at his 
residence after a short illness. Deceased who was 77 years of age, recently retired from the service of the 


North Staffordshire Railway Company by whom he had been employed for 52 years. 
Uttoxeter Advertiser and Ashbourne Times - Wednesday 22 December 1915 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT BRAMSHALL CROSSING 1905 
On Thursday, about one o’clock, a very unfortunate and sad accident occurred on the North Staffordshire 
Railway, at Bramshall Crossing, near Uttoxeter, to a girl, named Frances Bailey, sister-in-law to the crossing- 
keeper Joseph Bentley. It seems the unfortunate girl, who was twelve years old, and who resided at the 
Crossing-house, and was an orphan, attended the Bramshall School, and came home to dinner about one 
o’clock, and stood on the side of the line to see a luggage train go towards Stoke, and as it passed and ran 
across the line and failed to see the 12-47 luggage train from Stoke to Uttoxeter, when the buffer of the 
engine caught her and knocked her off the line some distance. She was carried into the house in an 
unconscious state, and medical aid called in, when it was found the skull was badly fractured, and she died 
about one o’clock on Friday morning. The inquest was held at the Crossing House, Bramshall, on Monday 
before Mr TB Cull, coroner, when after hearing the evidence, a verdict of accidental death was returned, 
the jury adding a rider, that they were of the opinion that the crossing wickets should be locked while trains 
were crossing. Uttoxeter New Era - Wednesday 25 January 1905 


Ernest Johnson 


| started work as a platelayer at Bramshall or Bromshall on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway — the Old Clog 
and Knocker. Our gang had a five mile length of track to maintain. | worked alongside Greg Smith of 
Uttoxeter, Dick Plant from Whittington, Leigh and Fred Heath whose son now runs Strawberry Farm, 
Bramshall. We were based near Loxley Lane Crossing, not far from the junction for Stafford and Stoke. 


TED BEBBINGTON R.A.F. CORDITE STORES BRAMSHALL 
My name is Edward (Ted) Bebbington. | was born in 1920 at Long Walk Cottage, Loxley Green. | remember 
the old railway line the GNR Stafford Uttoxeter Line. | can remember the Milk Trains which collected milk 
brought to Grindley from local farms. During the Second World War nine massive sheds were built by the 
R.A.F. at Bramshall to store cordite powder for bombs. The cordite arrived on trains at Bramshall Junction 
where a special railway track ran to the sheds. The steam engines shunted the waggons off the main line 
where diesel engines took over to take the wagons to the sheds. The authorities didn’t want to risk a spark 
from the steam engines igniting the cordite in the stores. The wagons were shunted right into the sheds 
where they were offloaded onto the platforms on either side. A lot of people worked at the Bramshall site. 
| believe the cordite was transported from there to factories making bombs and ammunition. Swynnerton 
Ordnance Factory near Stone may well have been one of those factories. 
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One of the sheds at Bramshall used to store cordite during the Second World War. The railway tracks can still be seen. 
Photo Jim Foley 1996. 


| remember when the railway line closed. | was one of those employed to fill in the railway cutting at the 
back of Lower Loxley Farm which ran from the railway bridge there right up to the tunnel under the main 
road. The face of the tunnel had to be bricked up first. There was a stream that used to run through the 
tunnel. The farmer at Crowtree’s Farm used to fetch water from the stream. | don’t know what’s 
happened to it. 

The cutting was filled in with household and industrial waste. It is now farmland. The only sign there was 
ever a railway is the railway bridge across the fields by Lower Loxley Farm. We put in 25 yards of clay up to 
the mouth of the tunnel. 


HAROLD WHITTAKER 1920-1998 
My name is Harold Whittaker. | live at Long Walk, Loxley. | was born in 1920 at Lower Loxley Bank Farm. 
My parents were Robert and Florence (nee Booth) Winnington. Many years earlier my grandparents 
Robert and Catherine (nee Lawton) Whittaker moved to Lower Loxley Farm on the Stafford Uttoxeter 
Road. They had a family of six boys Reginald, Robert, James, Ernest, Cyril and Arthur and two girls Gladys 
and Kathleen. Lower Loxley Farm was part of the estate of the Sneyd-Kynnersleys who lived nearby at 
Loxley Hall. The Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line ran at the back of my grandparents’ farm just across some 
fields. My uncle James was a soldier in the First World War. He told me that on his return from the war the 
train from Stafford made a special stop at the back of Lower Loxley Farm and he was able to walk home 


across the fields. He later went to live in Australia. 
The Road to Chartley Jim Foley 


Train Cuts Through Another Train at Bromshall Junction 1939 
The driver and the fireman of an L.N.E.R. heavily laden goods train had remarkable escapes today when the 
train after cutting clean through an L.M.S. goods train at Bromshall Junction near Uttoxeter crashed through 
a hedge and turned over on its side. About 12 wagons were smashed and the junction was strewn with the 
wreckage for many hours. Sheffield Evening Telegraph - Friday 15 December 1939 
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Derby Daily Telegraph - Friday 23 September 1966 


New barriers for 
level crossing 


Automatic lifting barriers 
are to be installed at Bram- 
shail Old Station level cross- 
ing, near Uttoxeter, replacing 
the present manually operated 
gates, on the Derby to Stoke- 
on-Trent line. 


The signal box, which was 
erected during the war to con- 
trol the now disused War 
Department sidings there, will 
be closed. 


The Ministry of Defence has told Staffordshire County Council that it is considering disposal of the Bramshall 
munitions storage depot for whch there is no Government use. The depot covers more than 300 acres and 


has eleven storage building. There is no road access but the deport has rail connections. 
Birmingham Daily Post - Wednesday 02 March 1966 


Derby Daily Telegraph - Friday 24 November 1967 


U.S. CLOSING DEPOTS 
|AT BRAMSHALL 
AND FAULD 


Bramshall Depot near Uttoxeter and Fauld Camp, both used as ammunition storage depots by the United 
States Army, are to close. The ammunition in both places will be moved to another storage depot in South 
Wales. In January this year the ammunition was moved from France under the orders of President de Gaulle. 


John Talbot runs a 22 acre farm at Bramshall. He sold off 181 acres, the farmhouse and his stock to 
concentrate on agricultural contracting and maximising the income he can get from the land and buildings 
returned to him in 1981 by the Government. Part of his grandfather’s land was requisitioned by the 
government during the Second World War and used for ordnance storage. Five years ago when John was 
offered the land back by the War Ministry it had on it a massive strongly built empty ammunition store. He 
has converted the store into 13 small units for industrial purposes. Staffordshire Sentinel - Thursday 12 June 1986 
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THE RAILWAY CHILDREN 
LIVING AT GRINDLEY STATION 1943-1951 


Dave Blankley 


My father Walter Ernest Kinah Blankley (1912-1987) was Station Master and Signalman at Grindley. | was 
actually born in Nottingham in 1939 and our family moved to Broadmore Cottages, Stowe by Chartley in 
1940 to stay with my mother's mother, our grandmother Mary Ann Davis. | had two sisters Mary and 
Barbara. While we were living there my nine months’ old brother John died from meningitis. We went to 
school at Stowe by Chartley School which was only a mile away. Like all other children we walked there. The 
head teacher was Mr Prince. In 1943 when | was four the Station Master's House at Grindley became 
available so we moved there and remained there until the line closed in 1951. The Station Master’s House 
was at the top of High Bank quite high up above the station and we could hear the trains coming from both 
directions and could feel the vibrations in the house when the trains were passing. 


From Grindley we went to school at Kingstone. My sister Mary and | had to walk three miles to get there in 
the morning and three miles back in the afternoon in all weather. The head was Miss A M Guntrip. We both 
left Kingstone School when we were eleven. Mary went on to the Uttoxeter Girls High School and | went to 
Uttoxeter Secondary Modern School for Boys. We walked from Grindley to the hamlet of Blythe Bridge half 
a mile away and there caught a school bus to Uttoxeter. Mr Smith was the Head at secondary school and 
the teachers were G V Burford, Science, an ex-spitfire pilot, Mr Lamb, History, Mr Jones, Music, Mr Paddy, 
Woodwork, N J Perry, Metalwork, D James, P.E., and J S Hurst, Technical Drawing. 


Living at Grindley we were nearly wholly self-sufficient. We kept pigs, goats chickens and geese. We were 
never short of meat anyway because we killed two pigs a year plus the odd chicken and goose. | used to set 
rabbit hangs before | went to school in the morning. On arriving back home in the evening | would go off 
and check the hangs. If | was lucky then we would have a stew the next day. We had to fetch our milk from 
Deaville’s Farm about 200 yards away at the bottom of the hill from us. There was a garage at Blythe Bridge 
which also sold groceries and we would shop there. We had bread delivered to the door. Sometimes we 
would go to Stowe by Chartley, Stafford or Uttoxeter for our other shopping. We had to walk to the main 
road to catch Whieldons Green Bus. There was another bus company Stevenson’s Yellow Buses which | do 
believe were still running a few years ago. 


My best friend was Roy Aitkenhead about the same age as me who lived at Church Farm, Gratwich. As far 
as | know Roy still lives at Fishers Pit Farm at Abbots Bromley. | spent a large amount of my childhood with 
him and his father Bill Aitkenhead who was a dairy farmer with a milking herd of Ayrshire cows. Opposite 
the platform there was a siding where Mr Aitkinhead and other local farmers would send cattle or horses by 
rail from Grindley Station to market in Uttoxeter. Mr Aitkinhead also sent sugar beet to the refinery and this 
would return as pulp to be used for cattle feed. Sometimes Roy and | would help to unload it. We worked 
on the farm all through our school days. We would also help out another farmer who was partially sighted. 
Most of the work was done with the horse but later with a tractor. We were only twelve at the time but the 
farmer let us drive his tractor. Roy and | both had small shotguns which we used to shoot rabbits. Other 
friends were Joe Bebbington and Arthur Guntrip. 


There was little shed on the side of the track which was the well house where we used to have to crank up 
a five-foot diameter wheel to pump the water in to the house. Every few years divers would go down the 
ladder of the well in full diving suits to service the pump. Every year on the wall of the well house we 
recorded in pencil the date we heard the first cuckoo. There was another shed at the bottom of the platform 
opposite the signal box. This was the lamp shed where we used to put paraffin in the lamps for the signals. 
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There was a Space under the signal box where we used to charge the accumulators. We would top the glass 
jars up with acid. | used to go with my father to change the lamps in the signals. 

By the side of the signal box was the milk stand but we didn't use this for standing the churns and instead 
used the down platform for Uttoxeter. This was on the other side of the line to the house. The customers 
were responsible for loading their own wagons. It was not a busy station and was mostly all goods traffic. 
There were two brothers George and Jack Robinson from Stowe by Chartley who collected the milk in 
seventeen-gallon churns. Occasionally | would go with them on their rounds to collect the milk churns from 
the surrounding farms including Deaville's near us at Grindley, Bartrams at Drointon and Brinklow's at 
Admaston. 


Often when a train pulled in, | would go on the footplate. The drivers and firemen were all very friendly. It 
was very hot on the footplate especially when the firebox was open to stoke up the fire. Now and again | 
would be allowed to travel on the Up Goods Train in the Guards Van which | found very exciting and | still 
remember it well. One of the firemen whose name was Peter would join my dad in the signal box for a cup 
of tea which was probably made on the engine. They would laugh and joke together and as a young lad | 
would enjoy listening to them and found it quite funny. Some of the Goods Trains that used to pass would 
carry parts of planes, some new and some that were scrap from the RAF Maintenance Unit at Stafford. 


Yes, we had a great life then. My sister and | would walk through Bromshall Tunnel taking a picnic with us 
and as a family we would walk down the line to the river Blythe and watch the sand martins and kingfishers. 
We had a very happy albeit hard working childhood. Recently speaking to my sisters, they cannot remember 
any more than | do. In 1951 we all moved to Hixon, a mile further on from Stowe by Chartley while Dad 
worked away as relief station master at Leeds or Manchester. 


Dave Blankley, 
Somerset 2006. 
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THE BLACK HOUSE GRINDLEY 
LIVING BY THE SIDE OF THE RAILWAY LINE 1946-1950 


Rosalie Hollis, nee Burton 


My name is Rosalie Anne Hollis, nee Burton. | was born in 1936 in Hull. In 1942 our family emigrated to 
Canada but after my mother died out there my father decided to come back to England about 1944-45. In 
1946 when | was eleven our family — my father, my brother John, my sister Jean and myself moved to the 
Black House a small two up, two down house by the side of the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line near Chartley 
Moss. | reckon the house got its name from the black bricks caused by the smoke from the trains as they 
passed by close to our house. We had no electricity or running water. We used candles and an oil lamp at 
night and we got our water from a pump in the back kitchen. Cooking was done on a black stove with an 
oven at the side and heated by coal and wood which my brother John and | collected from the wood at the 
back of the house. Sometimes a train would stop outside the house and the train driver or the fireman 
would drop us off some coal. It made quite a thump as it hit the fence. At the time we lived at the Black 
House the passenger service had been stopped a few years but freight trains still ran rattling our windows 
and the cups and saucers as they went past. You could feel the vibrations all the time they were passing and 
if you were in bed at the time the bed shook. The goods trains seemed to carry a lot of sugar beet and the 
smell of it was very strong and seemed to stay about for a while after the train passed. We had an outside 
lavatory. 


My brother John, sister Jean and myself went to Stowe Village School where we were taught by Mr Prince 
who was also the headteacher. We were known as the Railway Children. It was quite a long walk down the 
line to Stowe Railway Station, it was about a mile and a half | would say and from there it was a short walk 
to the school. | went to school with John Turner and Donald and David Johnson all of whom are mentioned 
in the book The Road to Chartley. The journey home was a bit harder as it was a climb from the station. | 
was also friendly with Mrs Durose and the two land girls Joan English and Bridie Collins who each married 
one of Mrs Durose’s sons and both became Mrs Durose. 


My father worked at Loxley Hall but he never mentioned his work so | don’t know what he did. He used to 
walk to Loxley a distance of about four miles along the road to Uttoxeter. Sometimes he managed to hitch a 
lift from a passing lorry. You had to cross the railway line and two fields to get to the main Stafford Uttoxeter 
Road where we were able to catch a Green Bus if we were going to the market in Uttoxeter or Stafford. 


| remember we were in the cottage in the terrible winter of 1947/48 as my younger sister Pat was born there. 
| was supposed to take my 11+ exam when we had those awful snowdrifts. My father insisted that | wasn’t 
to miss it so | went to school down the railway line. It was about a mile and having to trudge through the 
snow made it very difficult. Of course, when | eventually got to the school everything was closed and Mr 
Prince the head teacher told me the exam had been cancelled. He gave me a hot drink and sent me back 
home. Fortunately, it hadn’t snowed while I’d been at the school so | just followed in my footprints to get 
home. It was still hard work. It was a bit of a struggle for an 11 year old on her own but | managed. 

Mr Prince used to let us work in the garden sometimes and that was nice. When the apples were ripe he 
gave us a bag full to take home. Once when | was in the garden, | pinched a gooseberry off the bush. | must 
have been seen as when | went back into the school Mr Prince asked me if | had taken one but | said “No.” | 
got the cane not for taking the gooseberry but for telling a lie. | never took any fruit again. 
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My brother and | went up one time to look at the old derelict house near the main road at Chartley Bank. 
When we got there, we found the door unlocked so my brother and | went inside. There was a beautiful 
tiled hall way and a galleried staircase. My brother wanted to go up the stairs but | wouldn’t so we left and 
went into the walled garden. It was beautiful with peaches growing up the wall and lovely apple and pear 
trees. We knew we shouldn’t have been there so we got out quickly before someone came. It was such a 
shame that a lovely old house like that was left to ruin. 

| went to Colwich School for a short time with my brother. We had to catch the coach at 8.30 a.m. by Stowe 
Village Hall so we had to be up early to make sure we caught it. 

We moved to married quarters that had just been built and then my father worked at RAF 16 MU at 
Beaconside, Stafford for a while. He left there and got a job with the County Council so we had to move 
again. 

My brother emigrated to Winnipeg in Canada. He has been back a few times for visits with his wife. My 
sister Alison and her husband Roger live in Stowe Lane with their family. My sister Jean is in a nursing home 
now. My step sister and | visit her regularly. It is a lovely place that has just been built. 


Rosalie Anne Hollis, nee Burton 2016 


The old railway track near Chartley Moss looking towards Stowe by Chartley. 
Photo Jim Foley 
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MEMORIES OF COMMON STATION, STAFFORD 1934-1935 
The LNER Railway line From Stafford to Derby. 


ROY YATES (1920-2012) 


My name is Roy Yates. In 1934 | became an employee of L.N.E.R. - The London and North Eastern Railway 
Company - at Common Station, Stafford. We had quite a large booking office with a staff consisting of a 
Station Master - Mr Simons, three clerks and myself. The office was positioned on top of the Common Road 
Bridge, jutting out over the platforms and spanning the railway line. From the Booking Hall there was a 
wooden stairway about six feet wide down to each of the two platforms. There was a toilet under the 
stairway on each platform. On the platform for the trains from Stafford to Derby there was a Parcel Office, 
Ladies and Gents Waiting Rooms and a Porters' Room. At the end of that platform was the signal box 
operated by my uncle, Fred Saunders. The track to Uttoxeter was a single track so only one train could travel 
between Stafford Common and Uttoxeter one way or the other. As the train passed the signal box the driver 
would be given a staff, in reality a leather satchel which contained a key. Until the key arrived at Uttoxeter 
no other train could travel along that section of line. So a train from Derby to Stafford could not leave 
Uttoxeter for Stafford until the track had been unlocked with the key. The lever in the signal box controlling 
the points on the track, but the lever could not be moved without the key. The trains between Stafford and 
Derby stopped at all stations from Stafford LMS, Stafford Common LNER, Salt, Ingestre, Chartley, Grindley, 
Uttoxeter, Eggington, Etwall, Mickleover and Derby. 


—— — J 
Stafford Common Station looking west towards Stafford. The Booking Office was in the building over the railway line adjoining Common 
Road Bridge with an entrance from the road. Photo Phil Jones Collection courtesy Jan and Fons de Jong 
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Common Staff with Roy Yates on the left. Photo courtesy Roy Yates. 
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In addition to the station, we had two very busy Goods Yards - Stafford Common and Doxey Road. Sainsbury’s 
Supermarket now stands where Doxey Road sidings stood. It was a very busy coal wharf and holding siding 
for the salt trains. At that time in Stafford, we had three salt works — Mangers, Chance and Hunt and Stafford 
Salt and Alkali Co. Also, in Stafford there were at least four shoe factories, Bagnalls engine factory, and of 
course English Electric with its own railway siding. Each day our parcel van would make several journeys to 
and from the shoe factories and return loaded with quite large cartons of shoes for onward transit to shoe 
shops all over the country. However, the salt works were the major industry in the area. Brine pumped from 
below the earth was piped into large steel baths measuring about 40 feet square and about 3 feet deep. 
Around the perimeter of the baths there was a tunnel with a large fire hole cut out underneath the bath 
every few yards during the process the fires had to be manned 24 hours a day to bring the brine up to the 
required temperature to make the salt which would settle on the bottom of the bath. To release the steam 
there were large openings in the walls just below the roof. So, you can imagine the working temperature 
was extremely uncomfortable. | did go in once to have look with my Uncle Sid who was one of the workers 
but | only stayed a couple of minutes; the workers wore just trousers and clogs. You could tell who was a salt 
worker as each one carried with him a large billycan to enable him to drink while working. After the salt had 
settled, the brine was allowed to cool so that the salt could be drawn to the side of the bath where it was 
shovelled into wooden moulds which measured about 10 inches square at the top and about 2 feet 6 inches 
in length. The mould was slightly tapered at the bottom to easily eject the block of salt after drying out. 
After filling they would be barrowed into the extremely hot drying rooms which were positioned alongside 
and also heated from the fires beneath. The raw blocks of salt were used mainly for cooking etc. Some of 
course was taken to other parts of the site to be refined and packed as table salt. My mother never had to 
buy any salt for years there was always a block in the pantry. And table salt on the shelf. 


Stafford Common goods siding left of the bridge housed a very large goods deck for unloading the wagon, in 
those days the majority of all goods were transported by rail in goods wagons the siding was also a very busy 
marshalling yard for the salt and coal trains. We also had a shunting engine and shunter fully at work all day 
long moving loaded wagons of salt out of the salt works and replacing them with empty ones. | can remember 
one occasion when Bertram Mills Circus came to Stafford Three trains of flat wagons arrived loaded with 
caravans and animal cages, each wagon was connected and the caravans etc. were drawn off down a ramp. 


Sometime in September 1939 Mr Simons called me to his desk in the corner, there were no private offices, 
he told me that the station was going to be closed down and all train services stopped so my services were 
no longer required and the same applied to other staff members. We all had long faces that day. He also told 
me that a position had been found for me at Leicester station but there was no way | could take it as my pay 
would not even be enough to pay for digs. The LMS found me a job at Stone Station which involved a 6-mile 
cycle ride each way. | have no knowledge of what happened to the Clog and Knocker line after | left. 


Roy Yates Stafford 1995 
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Roy Yates (1920-2012) Express & Star photo 


Express & Star February 28, 2012 

A former Japanese prisoner of war who wrote a book about his horrific wartime experiences has died at his 
Staffordshire home, aged 92. 

Roy Yates was a member of the 6th Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment in the 59th Division of the British 
Army and was featured in the Express & Star in July 1942 when his parents received the news that he had 
been taken prisoner. He was captured in Singapore and moved to a number of concentration camps as one 
of thousands of POWs made to carry out repair work on the Kwai Bridge. 

In 2001 he published his wartime memories in a book called The Forgotten Army, covering three and a half 
years, starting from April 1940, when he received his call-up aged 20 to Whittington Barracks, near Lichfield, 
to his release at the end of the war in 1945. Mr Yates, who lived in Radstock Close, Hillcroft Park, Stafford, 
said at the time that he had written about his experiences because he found it difficult to talk about them. 
His daughter Sandra O’Neil said: “He only spoke in his latter years of the torture and atrocities he and other 
prisoners suffered.” 

Mr Yates, who worked as a Statistician for the Electricity Board, was deaf in one ear from the bombing of the 
Empress of Asia which had been taking troops to the East. During his years of capture he suffered from 
malnutrition and dysentery, and weighed 5st on his return. 

He told the Express & Star in 2001: “I wrote the book because people kept talking to me about it and | didn’t 
like to talk about it because | find it a little bit distressing.” 

Members of the British Legion will attend his funeral at Stafford Crematorium tomorrow. 
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Some snippets about Stafford Common Station 


On July 1%t 1874 the new station called Stafford Common was opened. 


It was announced that numerous tenders had been received offering to make a bore-hole on Stafford 
Common for obtaining water from the Bunter sandstones. Lichfield Mercury - Friday 29 July 1881 


Another battalion of militia from Derbyshire arrived in Stafford on Monday evening and encamped on the 
ground vacated by the 3 Battalion. They entered Stafford however by the Common Station, much to the 
disappointment of a good many people who waited about the main streets for them until long after they 
had got into camp. We hope that the relations between the newcomers and the townspeople, will be as 
thoroughly friendly as those which existed in the case of their fellow county-men who went down from 
training last week. Staffordshire Chronicle - Saturday 06 July 1889 


We understand that Messrs. Stubbs and co., a Cheshire firm, are negotiating for the purchase of land 
opposite the Stafford Salt Company’s pumping station, and belonging to the British Water Gas Company, 
with a view to the commencement of brine pumping operations. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 20 April 1895 


Mr Charles Jervis, for 29 years stationmaster at Stafford Common Station on the Great Northern Railway, 
died suddenly at Paddington Station, London on Monday night. Mr Jervis who was on holiday was taken ill 
in the sub-way and expired almost immediately. He was about 60 years old and was exceedingly well known 
in Stafford and district. He was for several years in the service of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 


Company before it was taken over by the Great Northern Railway. 
Staffordshire Sentinel - Wednesday 18 September 1907 
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Platelayer killed at Stafford Common. 

An inquest was held by the coroner Mr W Morgan at Tillington, Stafford on the afternoon of the 19" inst. 
touching the death of Samuel Hodson, aged 67, a platelayer in the employ of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, who lived at Common-road, Stafford. Thomas Kingston, an examiner, in the employ of the 
company, said that at 9.05 a.m. on the previous morning, deceased was engaged in cleaning points in the 
siding at the Common Station while some waggons were being shunted. Deceased was just giving the last 
couple of sweeps with his broom, when he was caught by one of the waggons. He fell across the metals and 
the waggon passed over his shoulders. Ernest Naylor, brakesman, said he shouted to the deceased. The 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and expressed the opinion that no blame was attached to any 
servant of the company. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 27 November 1909 


Mr J M Foster 25 years stationmaster at Stafford Common Railway Station retired. Presented with a gold 
watch and a gold-mounted umbrella. Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 27 May 1933 
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THE SALT WORKS AT STAFFORD COMMON 
Chance & Hunts and ICI, Stafford Salt & Alkali later Manger’s 


GEORGE HIGGOTT 


My earliest memory of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway came late in 1938 when | was taken on the 
train from Stafford Common Station to Stafford, to watch all the mainline engines go by. This was the fore- 
runner to many years of avid and enjoyable trainspotting, mainly throughout the Midlands and Crewe. The 
fare, as recalled by my mother, was 2d return in old money. Following this initial visit, |, together with my 
father travelled to Uttoxeter, so that he could meet up with his sister for a day at the races. | believe that he 
and | went just once more, this time for me once again to watch the trains go by. 

The booking office at Stafford Common Station was above the lines in a self-contained main hall which in 
turn was situated on top of Common Road Bridge and access to both the up and down platforms was from 
there and down covered staircases. A feature of the station was the clock over the running lines facing both 
platforms. A water bag to fill the engine tanks or tenders (LNER J6) was situated at the bottom of the steps 
leading to Stafford, with a corresponding one situated just before the road bridge on the Uttoxeter side. 
There was also a small platelayers’ hut just before it. If my memory serves me correctly, there was also a 
signal box here - but | could be wrong on this. 


On the approach to Stafford Common Station from Stafford there were a number of sidings - six | think - one 
of which had a canopy over it together with a hand operated crane, whilst the siding nearest to the main 
running lines ended at buffer stops with a cattle dock above them. Behind the cattle dock, there were steps 
leading up to the roadway above which came out opposite the Booking Office and station entrance. The 
sidings and running lines were separated from the main roadway by old railway sleepers which were still in 
situ just a few years ago and may even still be there. The entrance for road vehicles in to the sidings area 
was via the bottom of the road bridge on the Stafford side - | believe the ticket barriers to Stafford Rangers 
F C are now more or less opposite this entrance - and just inside this entrance was a road weighbridge. This 
area also contained a Pickford’s Depot. 


On the Uttoxeter side of the station - at the end of the platforms was a level crossing set at right angles to 
the running line closed off by the usual wide five-barred gates, with a wicket gate set to one side of these 
gates. There was a signal box situated on the Uttoxeter side just here, which was separated from the gate 
by a spur line leading up to Manger’s Salt Works. The shunting engines were not allowed to go past this box, 
mainly | think because of the state of the track here therefore, all movement of railway trucks was 
undertaken by Manger’s own shunting engine - a Field Marshal tractor, fitted with thick steel plate at the 
back and front with which to push the trucks and a steel cable to pull them - no Health & Safety rules in those 
days. At the end of the spur just outside Manger’s processing works which was three storeys high, the line 
divided into three small sidings. 


Opposite this signal box there was another spur which ran into the works of Stafford Salt & Alkali, which | 
believe was eventually taken over by Manger’s but | could be wrong on this point. Next up, alongside the 
running line to Uttoxeter, there were spurs leading to Chance & Hunts and ICI. Movement of wagons in 
the ICI sidings was undertaken by horses and | think there were either three or four very long sidings here. 
| just do not remember how the trucks were moved in Chance & Hunts sidings. On the opposite side of the 
running line here was a long siding belonging to Stafford Salt & Alkali. The wagons were loaded in a similar 
fashion to some engine sheds via a small tipper truck if the trucks were to be loaded with loose salt - open 
wagons to be sheeted when full - or by sack truck if the salt was bagged and then wheeled by barrow into 
the covered wagons. 
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Manger’s Salt Works on the left with the railway spur into it from the main S&U line seen from the platform at Stafford Common 
Station looking east towards Uttoxeter also showing the level crossing and the signal box. The tall chimneys on the right were 
part of Stafford Salt & Alkali Works. 


Further on up the line towards Uttoxeter came the sidings of 16 Maintenance Unit, RAF Stafford - again 
shunted by the Stafford loco almost always in my memory, an O-6-OT, the proverbial ‘Jinty’. These sidings 
turned off the main line just below Sandon Road Bridge controlled by a ground fame for the points - this 
road bridge is still in situ | believe - whilst the mainline carried on through Hopton Cutting - now filled in, Salt 
- also with a signal box | think - to Weston, where there was a dairy shunted by the loco going to Uttoxeter 
and | think using tanker wagons, then onwards past Hixon, Stowe-by-Chartley and eventually Uttoxeter. 

On at least one occasion during the war, | can vividly remember a troop train carrying American servicemen 
stopping at Stafford Common Station. Where their eventual destination was | could only surmise, maybe the 
Uttoxeter area where | believe some Americans were based or onwards to a war theatre. 


Every Monday morning seemed to be washing-day for the residents of Granville Terrace, Beacon Street, 
Providence Place and Railway Terrace - all long gone - and this also signalled the commencement of loud 
bangings emanating from the bowels of the various salt works. Many years later, when | worked for Stafford 
Salt & Alkali and later Mangers, | discovered just what these bangings were. Brine was pumped up from 
underground into very large pans where it was boiled to a very high temperature to make the salt. This salt 
was then dredged from the pans by the use of a slotted spoon (for want of a better description) on the end 
of a long wooden pole by a salt worker and deposited into wooden containers. Eventually at the end of the 
week, there would be a very solid deposit along the walls of the pans which had to be knocked off by use of 
sledgehammers - hence the Monday morning bangings. The wooden containers were then taken below the 
pans into the drying areas to set before being emptied and then being moved away to whoever had 
purchased them. Many years later | worked as a Civil Servant at RAF Stafford (16MU) and watched the 
movement and shunting of the trucks into their private sidings. One of the regular drivers was called Terry 
| think, but it was so long ago now. 

George Higgot The Wirral 1999. 
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WORKING FOR THE L.M.S. AT STAFFORD COMMON STATION 1930s-1950s 
Milk Train, Excursion Train Skegness, Bertram Mills Circus 
LAWRENCE DOWD 


My name is Lawrence Dowd. | used to work at Stafford Common Station for the old L.M.S. — London Midland 
Service- on the Stafford-Uttoxeter Line or The Northern, as it was known by us. The line ran from Stafford 
with stations at Stafford Common, Salt, Weston, Chartley and Grindley before joining the line to Uttoxeter 
at Bramshall. Passenger traffic was never very heavy on the line. On Saturdays it livened up with people 
coming from the villages along the line to shop in Stafford. The bus service wasn’t very good. The passenger 
coaches were four-wheeled and some of them were gas-lit. The train service which ran between Stafford 
and Derby was never all that convenient with the first train leaving Stafford at 9 a.m. and the first one arriving 
in Stafford at about 10.45 a.m. The last train arrived in Stafford at about 9 p.m. The empty coaches were 
stabled at Doxey Road Sidings overnight to form the first train out in the morning. At Derby Friargate the 
Stafford Train connected with a passenger train from Nottingham Victoria which then went on to Burton on 
Trent via Egginton Junction. | remember seeing them in Burton Station when | was a lad in the early Thirties. 


Lawrence Dowd and Bert Hall watching a tanker being shunted into Manger’s Salt Work. Note the railway spur into Stafford 
Salt Works further along on the right. The line to Uttoxeter and all stations in between lay straight ahead. The photo was taken 
from the cab with the engine just in front of the Common Signal Box. Stafford Common Station was a short distance behind 
where the photo was taken. Photo Lawrence Dowd mid-1950s. 
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The morning trip out of Stafford Yard came out rough and was marshalled into sections at Doxey Road for 
each of the Salt Works, RAF 16 M.U. and the Goods Yard. A whistle code was used between the guard and 
the signal man in Venables’ Signal Box to turn the points. It was known as Venables’ Signal Box because it 
was near Venables’ Timber Yard in Doxey. When an L.N.E.R — London & North Eastern Railways - freight 
train ran into the Up Sidings at Stafford and the engine had to go to the shed it had to make a detour rather 
than go the direct way across onto the Birmingham Line and then back along the Down Line to the shed. 
L.N.E.R engines were not allowed on the Birmingham L.M.S line as this would have given them running rights 
to Birmingham. Instead, the L.N.E.R engine had to come back through the Up Siding and cross over at the 
station to get to the shed. 

On Sunday afternoons a Milk Train arrived in Stafford from Derby to pick up milk tanks from Ingestre but | 
never saw any tanks on it only the Guard’s Van. | remember a Special Milk Train from Ingestre coming into 
Stafford Town Station with milk tanks for London to go forward over the L.M.S. line. The milk tanks were 
lined on the inside with glass. 

In 1938 or 1939 the Stafford Co-operative Society ran a special excursion to Skegness picking up at Stafford 
and Stafford Common. L.N.E.R. coaches and engines were used. On Race Days Race Specials ran from 
Birmingham to Uttoxeter where the railway station was right next to the race course. An L.N.E.R. driver and 
guard acted as conductors from Stafford. 


Just before the war | remember the 10.45 a.m. train bringing a special coach of R.A.F. men from somewhere 
Lincolnshire way who were going forward Chester way. In the early 1950s a Special Train ran from Stafford 
Common via Stafford Town Station to London for the Royal Tournament. It used L.M.S. coaches and engines. 
| believe Ambulance Trains ran to Stafford Common Station during the Second World War with wounded to 
be taken to the Old Workhouse in Marston Road which was used as a hospital. 


Bertram Mills Circus used the Goods Yard at Stafford Common because it had the only end-loading dock in 
the district which allowed them to run their vehicles off the end of the train. They used several trains. 

Two freight trains ran on the line daily even on Saturday nights. The evening train was eventually withdrawn. 
The plate layers had a petrol trolley to travel up and down the line to carry out maintenance work. Double- 
headed trains were not allowed over the River Sow Bridge at Doxey Marshes. 

The freight staff consisted of two sets of engine men - a driver and an engineer, Ernie Copper was one of the 
drivers at The Common, two guards of which | was one, a shunter, two foremen, Ted Thompson and Bill Nix, 
two plate layers, who when | worked there happened to be brothers, Alf Middleton the ganger and Tom 
Middleton the platelayer, two signal men who were moved when the signal boxes were closed, a C&W 
examiner, another signal man at Venables’ Signal Box, a goods clerk and a goods porter. When the line 
closed, they were all absorbed into the London Midland Region. The I.C.I. Salt Company kept their wagons 
in good condition but Mangers and Stafford Salt Companies’ wagons were in poor condition and often had 
to stop for repairs sometimes because of overheated axle boxes. 


Engines were never allowed over the bridge over the River Sow into the Gas Works which was on what is 
now Sainsbury’s car park in Stafford. Enough wagons were attached to the engine to ensure that the wagons 
reached their position in the Gas Works without the engine having to cross the bridge. 

There was a slight climb into the I.C.I. Salt Works so the train was set back into the old station. First the 
wagons and loaded coal engines were all uncoupled, then the engine at the back set forward at a fast rate 
pushing the wagons up the incline and at a given point the engine stopped and all the wagons rolled on their 
own momentum round the bend into the I.C.I. Works where the I.C.I. staff took over. It was a well-executed 
operation carried out by experienced drivers with years of experience. 
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Tom Middleton, platelayer, Lawrence Dowd, guard, Bert Hall, foreman and Ernie Cooper, driver in cab of shunting engine at 
Manger’s Saltworks mid-1950s. Photo Lawrence Dowd 


Lawrence Dowd helping with shunting at the Salt Works. 
Photo Lawrence Dowd 


~ 
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Most of the salt from I.C.I. went by wagon to Liverpool Docks for export. Some of the salt from Mangers Salt 
Works was sent to a depot somewhere in London called Kingsland. 

Rail traffic into and out of RAF 16 M.U. sidings was sometimes heavy. Towards the end when the Salt Works 
and Goods Yard were closed there was still a daily trip from the Stafford Yard to the 16 M.U. sidings. 
Eventually this stopped when the RAF started using lorries. 


| believe there was a derailment near Bramshall Junction, Uttoxeter during the war. | was in the forces at 
the time. It was decided to send Crewe breakdown crane via Stafford and the Common as it was quicker. 
On reaching Loxley Tunnel it was found that the jib of the crane was too high to pass through the tunnel and 
could not be depressed further. The train had to go all the way back to Stafford and then to Stoke in order 
to reach Bramshall. 


| was told that when Lord Shrewsbury lived at Alton Towers and wanted to get to Ingestre Hall a special 
coach was put on for him on a Churnet Valley train. On arrival at Uttoxeter the coach was transferred to a 
Great Northern train going to Stafford which stopped at Weston at Ingestre & Weston Station where the 
Earl alighted and was able to complete his journey by road to Ingestre Hall a short distance away. 


During the war L.M.S. shunting tank engines replaced the L.N.E. engines for shunting at Stafford Common. 
They were still managed by L.N.E. engine men until they were brought into the London Midland Region after 
Nationalisation in 1949. Up until then the line had come under the control of Nottingham Victoria but after 
1949 it came under the London Midland Region Stoke Control. Soon after that the Stafford—Uttoxeter Line 
was closed. 

If Stafford engine shed turn-table was out of use tank engines were used to avoid turning. | can remember 
once an ex-U.S. Army tank engine was used. | believe originally, they were used on Southampton Docks. 


On the three Sundays before the S.L.S. Special in March 1957, a train ran on the old Stafford-Uttoxeter Line 
picking up the large platform slabs from Ingestre, Chartley and Grindley Stations. It comprised of four 
wagons and a brake van at either end hauled by Class 4 freight engines. The slabs are now banking the rail 
lines on the bends on the main Trent Valley Line — the West Coast Line — at Baswich in Stafford. 


| remember a few incidents that took place when the last train ran: cattle in the fields went mad; | remember 
some cows breaking through a hedge and running up the road; a large white dog followed the train along 
the line towards Stafford from the back of The Holly Bush inn at Salt. 


Lawrence Dowd 
Stafford 1995 
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THE OLD RAILWAY LINE AT THE BACK OF MY HOUSE 
SANDON ROAD, STAFFORD 1935-2014 


TERRY GODRIDGE 


The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line at the back of the houses on Sandon Road as it was when | was a boy in the 1930s. The photo 
looking east shows that the line was nice and flat here but it had to climb up to Hopton on a hill that can be seen ahead. 
Photo Terry Godridge. 


My name is Terry Godridge. | was born in Mynors Street Stafford in 1931. One way or another I’ve had a 
long connection with the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line. The house | live in backs onto the old track. 
Around 1866 my great grandfather Jacob Godridge came from the village of Croft near Leicester to live in 
Weston with his wife Elizabeth ‘Betsy’ and son John aged two. John Godridge was my grandfather. It is 
recorded that Jacob Godridge, 18, labourer, and Elizabeth Hudson, 19, ribbon weaver, were married on 22nd 
February 1857 in Nuneaton. Their first child Sarah Ann Godridge was born there later that year but died in 
1864. At some time, the young couple changed their name to Godridge. A son Thomas born in Weston in 
1866 is the first indication of their move to the area. At the end of the following year the Stafford Uttoxeter 
Railway opened on December 1867. Jacob worked as a platelayer for the Great Northern Railway Company 
on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway. Their other children born at Weston were Anne, Betsy, Ruth and William. 
Tragically my great grandfather Jacob Godridge was knocked down and killed on 27‘ August 1880 while 
working on the line at the Common Station just a few hundred yards from where | live, leaving my great 
grandmother Betsy a widow with four young children. He was just 45 years old. His death was reported in 
the Staffordshire Advertiser. 
“Yesterday morning Jacob Godridge of Weston aged 45, a Platelayer on the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway 
was killed while at work on the line. Shortly before 8 o'clock a train was shunting at the Common Station 
Stafford. The deceased uncoupled a wagon next to the engine and as he stooped to get from between the 
engine and the train the former caught him and carried him several yards. He was picked up at once and 
taken to the infirmary but died before he reached the institution. An inquest was held last evening before 
Mr W Morgan, Coroner, when a verdict of accidental death was returned.” 

Staffordshire Advertiser of August 28th 1880 
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In 1881 the year after my great grandfather’s death salt deposits were unexpectedly discovered near 
Stafford Common. Stafford Borough was drilling for water when brine was discovered. It was twelve years 
before the first salt works was set up in 1893 when the Stafford Salt & Alkali Co. started to extract the brine 
on the south side of the line. It must have been big business as within a few years two more salt works were 
set up near Stafford Common Station. The last one closed in 1970, seventy-seven years after it first opened. 
The salt works were able to make use of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line and each had its own sidings 
with rails into the works. Many years later the houses in Sandon Road were built a stone’s throw from these 
salt works which were then called Stafford Saltworks. The buildings with their tall chimneys weren’t a pretty 
sight from the back bedroom windows way back in the 1950s. 


Stafford Saltworks as seen from our back garden on Sandon Road. Composite Photo Terry Godridge. 


Two of my great grandfather’s sons were also railway men. In the 1881 census Jacob’s son, my grandfather 
John Godridge, 17, is listed as a fireman which | presume means he worked on the steam trains and during 
the train journey kept the fire going in the engine, regulated the steam pressure and made sure the water 
tank was regularly topped up. Another son Thomas, 15, was a railway porter. Later John became a signalman 
at Weston a position he kept for the rest of his working life. John married Agnes Smith in 1886. The couple 
had six sons Henry, Ernest, Albert, George my father, Wilfred, and Reginald and two daughters Mabel and 
Elsie. All six sons were soldiers during the First World War. On September 9th 1914 my father George and 
his brother Albert reported to Copthorn Barracks, Shrewsbury. You can imagine the send-off they got at 
Ingestre and Weston Station from their proud father John. They served with the 8th Regiment of the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry. Albert Godridge was killed in action on September 2nd 1918 aged 27. It looks like 
he was killed in France as on Commonwealth War Graves Commission site his name appears on the memorial 
at Vis-en-Artois in northern France. His regiment is given as the Somerset Light Infantry. The other five sons 
survived the war. Before volunteering my father had worked at Siemens in Stafford and before that he had 
worked for Mr Brown in his market garden at Weston. Many years later | was to serve with the same 
regiment as my father and his brother. 


Having survived the First World War my uncle Wilfred Godridge served again in the Second World War. Early 
on in the war he was taken prisoner in France and was a POW first in France in 1940 and then in Germany 
from 1940 to 1945. My grandfather John Godridge died in 1948 aged 84 having lived at Weston and district 
for more than fifty years. 
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John Godridge with his wife. He came to Weston with his parents Jacob and Betsy Godridge in the 1860s from Croft in 
Leicestershire. John like his father worked on the railways. Jacob was killed while working on the Stafford Uttoxeter railway 
line at Common Station, Stafford on August 28th 1880. John was a signalman at Weston. Photo Terry Godridge John's grandson. 


In about 1935 soon after the houses on Sandon Road were built, we moved into number 236. The Stafford 
Uttoxeter Railway Line at the back of our house was still operational with regular passenger trains between 
Stafford and Uttoxeter and goods trains. When the Second World War began from late 1939 trains ran into 
and out of nearby RAF 16 MU which had its own railway track system and engines. Of course, the several 
salt works on both sides of the railway by the Common Station, had their own sidings with spur lines running 
into them, as well as Venables very large timber yard at Doxey near Stafford Railway Station. It too had its 
own sidings with a spur line going right into the yard and a signal box to manage the trains in and out onto 
the Stafford Uttoxeter Line. It was an exciting place for a little boy of four to grow up in. You could see the 
trains passing from the back bedroom window and a walk down the garden through the garden gate took 
you a patch of land overgrown with bushes and small trees which was a haven for wildlife. A path led to a 
small bridge over Marston Brook and then the railway line. | soon worked out by the sound of the engines 
whether the trains were coming from Stafford or coming down from Hopton. The engines laboured on their 
way up to Hopton whereas when they were coming down from Hopton the brakes had to be applied to stop 
them going too fast as they approached the Common Station. 


Sometimes you could hear the trains a couple of miles away as they struggled up the cutting at Hopton 
coming up from Salt. Once over the top they came cruising down the incline at Hopton Hill to the Common 
Station with sparks flying as the brakes were applied. In the summer when it was very dry the sparks would 
sometimes set the tall dry grass alight on the banks. One of our pastimes when | was a few years older was 
with my friends to place pennies or ha’ pennies on the rails and wait for a train to come and flatten them. 


Most of us children attended Sunday School in the mid-1930s which was held in what we called the Big Girls’ 
School at Corporation Street, Stafford. Once a year we had the Sunday School Treat. This meant a trip on 
the train from the Common Station to Salt which must have been all of three miles away and full of 
excitement we boarded the Special at the station. 
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A blow on his whistle from the station master, a wave of his flag followed by a blast from the train whistle 
on the steam train, warned us our journey was about to begin and accompanied by great puffs of smoke and 
the hiss of steam the train slowly set off with a jolt and a shudder. Leaving the Salt Works behind we headed 
for Hopton, first passing the backs of our houses on the right and then under the Sandon Road Bridge from 
where we would often watch the trains passing underneath. It was all open fields in those days. R.A.F. 16 
M.U. had yet to be built. Soon after, the train began the climb to Hopton and we could hear the engine 
labouring. Next, we crossed the bridge high over Hopton Lane, then into a cutting and under a small bridge 
connecting a farm to the main road. The train engine continued to labour up the incline until, soon after 
going under the road bridge over Within Lane at Hopton, the noise of engine eased off, and then it had an 
easy run down through the deep Hopton Cutting hewn out of solid rock, and then another nice and easy run 
on the flat to the station at Salt. After leaving the train we were escorted by our Sunday School teachers 
through the village to a field at the back of Salt Village Hall. 


Every year we used this field for sports and games. When | look at that field today | wonder how we ever 
had races in it — sledging in the winter would have been more appropriate. After the fun and games, we all 
made our way back to the Village Hall where pop and buns were on the menu. Then it was back to Salt 
Station to wait for our train back to the Common Station. These train trips stopped in 1939 with the outbreak 
of the Second World War when passenger traffic on the line ceased never to run again. 


In the late 1940s we youngsters would gather on the old Sandon Road Bridge and | remember that if we 
looked to the west towards the Common Station and in a direct line with the rails, on a clear night we could 
see the red light at the top of the Wrekin in Shropshire some twenty-two miles away. Between 1946 and 
1949 we would load our ex-army bivouac tents on our bikes and with our ration books in our pockets ride of 
to camp in a field at the foot of the Wrekin. You had to buy nearly everything in those days after the war 
with a ration book. We would spend our days in the woods at the top and stand by that same light and 
marvel that we could see it from home. There was nothing back at Stafford to help us identify where it was 
looking in its direction from the top of the Wrekin. With all the trees that have grown and houses and 
properties that have since been built near Sandon Road Bridge would be impossible to see the Wrekin from 
there now. | wouldn’t fancy cycling along the roads to the Shropshire today. 

As youngsters — we were called youths in those days before the word teenager crossed the Atlantic - we 
spent many happy hours on the old bridge when the trains would pass underneath puffing out smoke on the 
way up to the incline at Hopton. At that time the bridge was capped with soft sandstone which was ideal 
for us lads to carve our initials in. As we nudged steadily into our teens the carvings changed to the form of 
a heart pierced by an arrow with the name of the girl we had lost our heart to that month for all to see. 
There were many RAF boys in the war years at 16 MU who also left their names. It was asad day many years 
later when a group of travellers set up camp on the old bridge and in no time had pushed all the sandstone 
tops of the wall onto the track below destroying all the evidence of our youthful romances. 


After the trains stopped running it was a lovely to walk along the line towards Hopton. Once you walked 
under the Sandon Road Bridge you were right in the country. The banks at the sides of the line were 
overgrown and saplings which had been neglected were now big trees. 
As you walked you could see and feel the gradual rise of the line towards Hopton. When the line had 
originally been built in the 1860s various engineering works were carried out to minimise the climb up and 
over Hopton Hill: an embankment was built up to make an easier gradient on the line between Sandon Road 
Bridge and Hopton Lane; a bridge was built to carry the line high up over Hopton Lane; beyond the bridge a 
cutting was made through the hill up to Within Lane at the top of the hill where a bridge was built to carry 
the road high up over the railway line. The soil from this cutting would have been used to build up the 
embankment further back. After Within Lane, some say Widden Lane, a deep cutting was made in the rock 
to ease the gradient down to Salt Station. This was known as Hopton Cutting and soil and rock from here 
too would have been used on to create embankments to raise the line where it was needed. 
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The old line under Sandon Road Bridge ooking east towards Uttoxeter. The railway spur on the right went to RAF 16 MU which 
had its own locos with rail tracks all round the camp. When a train needed to go into the RAF site from the main Stafford 


Uttoxeter line the points needed to be changed using the levers on the right to manually shift the lines so that the train didn’t 
go straight on to Uttoxeter. Photo Terry Godridge 
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The old track ander Sandon Road vidas: fenced off in 2012. Photo Terry Godridge 
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On Tuesday 20th March 2012 having spoken to Jim Foley on the phone about the old railway line | decided 
to get out the bike and have a ride up to Hopton to see if there was anything left of the line which was worth 
photographing. | started my journey on the now disused bridge on Sandon Road. The old track underneath 
is now fenced off. In the 1970s a new bridge was built alongside the old bridge when a new road was built 
linking the A34 Stone Road with the A518 Uttoxeter Road. The land to the south of the new road which in 
my childhood had been part of Mr Hardy’s farm at Tollgate Farm is now mainly covered in small industrial 
units. The site is called Tollgate Industrial Site. The fields on the other side of the road belonged to Hopton 
Farm which is still there. When the railway line was built in the 1860s the line cut across the land of both 
these farms and underpasses were built under the line called cattle creeps to allow the farmers to be able 
to access their land on both sides of the line. 


Crossing to the other side of Sandon Road Bridge and looking over the wall on the east side towards the old 
16 MU site on the right it was a shock to see the line completely overgrown. RAF 16 MU moved out in March 
2006 and was seen as a great loss to the economy of Stafford. There was great concern about what would 
happen to the large site which included storage units in Hopton. The Ministry of Defence decided to keep 
the site for the use of the Army. It is now called Beacon Barracks with 346 new homes built there for Army 
staff at the site. The Ministry of Defence announced that it was a step towards establishing the town as one 
of the Army’s seven major hubs. The old railway line here is now fenced off barring the way to the public 
presumably because of the vulnerability of the MOD site to terrorist attack. 


Leaving the Sandon Road Bridge, | cycled about half a mile along the B5066 — the Sandon Road - to Hopton 
Farm on the right-hand side. | found a lot of the old embankment had been removed over the years but 
there are still parts which are traceable. Most of the cuttings though have been filled in or are totally 
overgrown or inaccessible where it passed through MOD land. Standing at a gate just past the farmhouse 
there is a view across the fields to where the railway embankment used to be with Beacon Hill in the 
background. A long line of trees marks the course of the old railway line. There used to be a cattle underpass 
to allow the local farmer to use his fields on both sides of the line. The whole of this part of the bank was 
removed some years ago many years after the line had closed. The soil from the embankments was removed 
and used on a building site in Stafford. Prior to the RAF site being constructed in 1939 as young boys we 
would go through the underpass to the other side and cross the fields to and old shooting butt, an enormous 
three-sided wall in the middle of nowhere, looking for spent cartridges. During the war the R.A.F. lads used 
that same underpass as a short cut to the R.A.F. Gym and Chapel where Hopton Garage is now. The shooting 
range is still being used today (2012) as | can hear the automatic fire from my house in nearby Sandon Road. 
| can say this now, but even during the war we managed to get into the camp looking for spent bullets. 


Royal Air Force Stafford 


No 16 Maintenance Unit, Royal Air Force, Stafford which was opened in December 1939, one of a series of 
R.A.F. Equipment Supply Depots set up in different parts of the country. 
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The line of trees at the back of Hopton Farm marks the route of the old railway line with the curve of tree tops on Beacon Hill visible where 
the embankment has been removed. The embankment had been built to raise the line gradually to reduce the steep climb up Hopton Hill 
and probably used spoil from the excavation of Hopton Cutting for this. It was somewhere on this stretch that a train heading for Stafford 
crashed in February 1873 killing the driver and the fireman. RAF 16 MU, now the Stafford Barracks, was on the other side of the old line. 
Photo Terry Godridge 2012 


When the railway embankment on the Stafford side of the bridge over Hopton Lane was removed the bridge 
really did stand out and looked quite odd with no visible means of access to it. Driving out towards Sandon 
the bridge was quite a prominent feature when, after a bend in the road, it suddenly appeared on your right 
like a solitary bridge without any obvious purpose. Then suddenly sometimes in the 1990s it disappeared. 
One day it was there. The next day it was gone. A missed photo opportunity if ever there was one. Moving 
on we come to what we called third bridge which was built to enable the farmer to take his cattle to his fields 
on the other side of the railway line. | had a word with the land-owner for permission to go on his land to 
take some photos of the old bridge and the old railway track. He told me that a few years ago two young 
cyclists had approached him and asked him if they could do exactly the same thing. He thought they were 
from Germany and seemed to know a lot about the old line. It puzzled him as to how two young lads from 
Germany would have known about an old railway line in Staffordshire. Thinking about it later it crossed my 
mind that they might have had a grandfather who had been a prisoner of war here as there was a POW camp 
in 16 MU and many of the Germans and Italians worked on the farms round here. Part of the north wall of 
the bridge has fallen down with just a fence to stop anyone falling into the bushes below. | took a photo in 
the direction of Salt of the old track where once there had been a cutting but was filled in years ago and is 
now covered in grass. Further on out of sight is another bridge but you’d never know it had been one 
because the arches have been filled in right to the top. This was the bridge over the line at Within Lane. On 
the other side of that bridge was Hopton Cutting which also has been filled in and is now covered in grass. 
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The demolition of the S&U bridge over Hopton Lane circa 1990s. 
Photo lan Hazlehurst courtesy Bob Metcalfe Staffordshire Past Track 
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Old crossing bridge near Hopton looking west towards Stafford. The bridge, called an accommodation bridge, was built to allow the farmer 
access across the railway line to Sandon Road on the right. There was a cutting here which has been filled in but the steep incline here is 
clearly visible. Photo Jim Foley circa 2005 
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Old railway track at Hopton looking east towards Salt and Uttoxeter seen from the Crossing bridge. Part of the parapet is gone fallen on to 
the track bed below. Twenty yards to the left Sandon Road runs parallel to the track. The cutting here has been filled in. Just out of sight at 
the top of the hill is the parapet of the filled-in bridge on Within Lane. Photo Terry Godridge 2012. 


Looking back, I’ve seen many changes over the years to the track of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway 
Line. During the Second World War freight trains continued to run on the line and for a few years afterwards 
until about 1951. When | came back from National Service and service in Korea (1950-51) where | served in 
a machine-gun platoon with my father’s old regiment the 1st King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, | noticed some 
big changes. Road haulage with ever bigger and more powerful lorries had developed from the 1950s 
onwards and roads were improved and motorways built to carry the increasing traffic. The rail network 
suffered and many branch lines were closed at this time. In 1954 | married Doreen from Sale and at first, we 
lived with my parents at 236 Sandon Road. Our next-door neighbours at No 234 when | was a small boy 
were Mr & Mrs Bruce. Their house changed owners a few times over the year. When the Bruce’s old house 
came on the market Doreen and | bought it. We stayed there for sixty years and over the years | saw many 
changes taking place on the old track at the back of our house and on the areas around it. Every now and 
again | would go out with my camera and take some photos which are now a record of times past. 


On March 23rd 1957 a Special Last Train organised by a Midlands Rail Preservation group was run on the line 
from Stafford to Bramshall or Bromshall Junction and then reversed back from there. Sometime later all the 
rails were sold off as scrap except those from RAF 16 MU to Stafford. The last freight train to 16 MU ran in 
November 1975. At the Stafford Common Station, the ICI Salt Works closed in 1958 and the Crown Salt 
Works in 1965, the Stafford Common Goods Yard in August 1968 and the Common Station buildings were 
demolished that same year. In 1970 the Stafford Salt & Alkali Works was forced to close because of the 
subsidence under Stafford Common by the extraction of the brine from underneath. | took a photo of the 
old signal box before it was demolished. The last train to 16 MU ran on November 28, 1975 and a few years 
later the rails from there to Stafford Railway Station were taken up. 
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The Common Signal Box which controlled the line into the Salt Works left, Uttoxeter 
and 16 MU straight ahead and Salt Works on the right which were at the back of our 
house in Sandon Road. The little boy at the top of the steps is my son Wayne. 
Photo Terry Godridge circa 1961-2. 
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Staffordshire Sentinel - Wednesday 17 December 1958 
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The Isabel Way 


There are no rails left now and Stafford Borough Council has turned the old track from Doxey Road to Sandon 
Road Bridge into a pedestrian and cycle path called the Isabel Way which is a great benefit to a lot of people. 
We were fortunate as at one time the Council was contemplating making use of the old track to build a 
bypass road for Stafford. We were also extremely lucky when British Coal didn’t pursue its coal mining plans 
at Hopton when a new railway line would have been built on the old track to carry hundreds of tons of coal 
every day. It doesn’t bear thinking about. Over the years our children and in turn their children, our 
grandchildren, have enjoyed walking and exploring the track of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line 
and hearing about their ancestor Jacob Godridge. 


My granddaughter in March 2012 running in the Stafford Half Marathon on the track of the old S&U rail now the 
Isabel Way. 


In the late 1970s the Astonfields Balancing Lakes alongside the old railway track were created by Stafford 
Borough Council to hold the waters of Marston Brook, just above where it joins Santrackdyford Brook, so 
that during heavy rainfalls the waters could be temporarily stored to prevent flooding lower down in Sandon 
Road near Corporation Street. Since 2004 it has been a local nature reserve thus adding another local 
amenity to the area. 
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This photo gives you an idea of the height of the embankment of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Line at Astonfields. The under bridge allowed 
Mr Hardy, the farmer at Tollgate Farm, to move his cattle between here and his fields on the other side. This area is now the main lake of 
Astonfields Balancing Lake. | wonder where all the soil came from to make the embankment. Photo Terry Godridge 
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Alston Balancing Lake showing the old _— embankment with the eae of cea aie andene on the right and on the left the 
smaller culvert partially hidden archway for the stream. Photo Terry Godridge 
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The track of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line at the back of Sandon Road with Astonfield Balancing Lake on the left constructed in the 
late 1970s. The stream on the right is Marston Brook flows into the lake. The property on the left was built on the site of one of the old 
Photo Terry Godridge. 


saltworks. 
It’s hard to believe that the fields and woods we roamed in on both sides of the old railway line have changed 
so much. In summer we loved to watch the Hardy Family of Tollgate Farm making hay. Their land is now 


covered with industrial units. 
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The Hardy family of Tollgate Farm having a break during haymaking in the 1950s. 
In 2014 my wife and | made the big decision to downsize and move from our house on Sandon Road where 
we had lived for sixty years. | had a heart bypass a few years ago and looking after our garden was just too 
much. We didn’t move very far and moved to a ground floor flat just round the corner. It’s only a short walk 
to the Isabel Way where we can still walk along the track of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line. 

Terry Godridge 2016 


Stafford Rifle Volunteers Rifle Range near S&U Railway line was opened in 1861. In February 1873 a Stafford 
bound a train crashed near here causing the death of the driver and the fireman. The Rifle Range would later 
become part of R.A.F. 16 M.U. 


STAFFGRD. 

TWENTY-FIFTH (STAFFORD) RIFLE V OLUNTEERS.—The mag- 
niticent range belonging to this corps, which is situated 
about a mile and a half from Stafforu, between the Sandon 
and — has this week be: 4 Lrought into requi- 
sition for the frst The excellent Vutt which lies to the 
north of the range having been lately completed, some of the 
members who have gone through the prescribed nugber of 
meres | drills commenced target practice on Monday last. 

tiring was very good, the average points gained per member 
being 9°42. The number of members who tired was twenty- 
seven. each having ten rounds, five at 150 and five at 200 
yards’ distance. e number of bits was 197; per centage 
of hits to rounds fired, 7296. On Thursday evening the 
corps assembled at the Guildhall, where they were met by 
the ajutant of their battalion, Capt. Packwood. After 
going through the position drill they marched out to the 
Common, preceded by the band, where they were put 
through several movements as a company of a battalion. 
Before they were dismissed the adjutant complimented the 
members on the satisfactory manner in which they had 
acquitt.d themselves. 


Staffordshire Advertiser - Saturday 27 April 1861 
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A SPECIAL TRIP THROUGH HOPTON CUTTING TO SALT STATION 1948 


RAY BASSETT OF HOPTON 


|, like most young boys, was no different from any other boys except that | had a couple of grandfathers who 
were to become unique to the future that lay ahead of me. As a young lad growing up in the late 1940s in 
Hopton | would be constantly asking questions. The most important question | would ask my granddad 
Bassett would be, “When could | go for a ride on the railway through the cutting at Hopton to Salt Station?” 
After continuous mithering, my granddad said to me one day, ‘Lad, come with me.’ Off we went down to 
what was called the Lower Bridge which carried the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Line high above the lane 
leading to Hopton Village from Sandon Road. At the bridge the railway was on an embankment at least 
fifteen feet high. The gradient on the line started from Hardys Bridge just outside Stafford and continued on 
a gradual incline to the start of the deep Hopton Cutting where it started to descend to Salt. The cutting, 
now filled in, was behind the Royal Air Force No 2 Site. The RAF Site was built sometime between 1939 and 
1940. The line followed on to a point just behind the back of where Mr and Mrs Pinson lived on a 
smallholding. The line then levelled out on another section of embankment over another bridge situated 
opposite a place called the Brash Hole where Mrs Pointon lived. At this point the line is skirted round Salt 
Banks which led up to Salt Heath and further up Hopton Heath where the Battle of Hopton Heath took place 
in 1642. 


The railway then passed through a small cutting coming out near the start of Salt Village. Immediately on 
the left was Salt School attended by all the children from Salt and Hopton under the guidance of Miss Jones 
who was feared even by the hardest of boys and girls. After Miss Jones ‘The Cane!’ passed away we had a 
new headmistress, Mrs Austin who was liked by most of the pupils and seldom used the cane. After a short 
run past some back gardens and fields, the railway line reached Salt Station. It then continued to Weston, 
Stowe by Chartley and on to Uttoxeter. 

After my grandfather and | got to the Lower Bridge, it was not long before | heard the train coming from the 
direction of Stafford. My grandfather said - like he always did, ‘Come on lad’, and up the embankment we 
scrambled. At the top he picked me up in his arms and we watched from the side of the track as the train 
slowed down eventually stopping with the Guard’s Van alongside us. 

| can still remember the occasion as if it were yesterday and the feel of my grandfather's big hands holding 
me and then passing me to the guard who stood me on the floor at the back of his van. My grandfather got 
on the train and with the little door shut, we slowly moved off towards the cutting behind the RAF No 2 site 
and Mr Pinson’s. 


At the age of six it was like stepping into another world and | will never forget the look in my grandfather’s 
eyes as | kept looking up at him. It was that look of contentment and | am sure in his mind he felt satisfaction 
that he had fulfilled my ambition and dream. A dream | had dreamed of as a young boy and now it had come 
true. During our time on the journey | especially remember the deep cutting going behind the RAF site and 
Mr and Mrs Pinson’s and seeing all the trees, ferns and the sheer rock faces in that particular part of the 
cutting. 


Some of the journey | cannot remember in detail - probably due to the fifty odd years that have passed by 
since that wonderful day in 1948 and also as a youngster you tend to get disorientated quite easily by the 
excitement of such a journey. When we finally got to Salt Station, | remember getting on the platform and 
waving with my grandfather to the guard as the train slowly pulled away towards Weston and beyond. 
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as seen from the Within Lane Bridge Hopton. 


, 


Hopton Cutting, looking east towards Salt and Weston 


The view of the filled-in Hopton Cutting in 2012 looking east from the same bridge. 


Photo Jim Foley 
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Mr and Mrs Pinson were a lovely couple. Mr Pinson, known as Frank to the people of the village, worked 
for many years at the Salt Works on the Common Road in Stafford. The Salt Works provided a lot of work 
for the railway. Mrs Pinson looked after their smallholding. They had two daughters Nona and Valene. Nona 
was later to go to the Stafford Girls’ High School. Valene went to Salt School with me. At 11 years of age we 
both left and went to senior school at Stone until the age of 15. 


| felt | should mention Valene because during our schooldays we were never far apart. Most of the time until 
our teens, was spent playing in the deep cutting and hiding when we heard the trolley coming with rail line 
workers on, or a train coming. There were only trains two or three times a day. We would build dens, find 
birds’ nests, - the variety of birds was quite large - make swings, play hide and seek and so on. 

In the fields above the deepest part of the cutting owned by Mr Pinson there were about eight or nine rocks 
which had originally come from the cutting. They must have weighed all of 2-3 tons each. We played in the 
rocks quite a lot. We used to have a lot of snow in winter in those days and Valene and | would make snow 
houses between the rocks lodged on top of each other. 

Looking back, | suppose we were both very lucky to have lived and played in the railway cutting which was 
packed with so much nature and beauty surrounding the old ‘Clog and Knocker’ and also known locally as 
the ‘Dam and Bugger’, which if repeated sounds like the noise of the train on the old line. | often think of the 
guard and the driver on that train journey and say to myself that Granddad did know a lot of special people. 
Memories cost nothing but our childhood days were priceless. 


Ray Bassett, Hopton, Stafford 2008 


West Midland District Walk along old line 1955 


16 members of the West Midland District walked along the Great Northern Railway disused branch line from 
Chartley to Stafford on Sunday, 27th March 1955. Members assembled at Stafford Station and were taken 
by car to Chartley. Our President, Mr. C. E. lves, although not being able to take part in the walk, very kindly 
took members to the starting point. A considerable number of photographs were taken en route for record 
purposes, as demolition of this line had already begun. Very keen interest was shown in station buildings at 
Chartley, Ingestre and Weston and Salt. 

Hopton Cutting was duly noted as a great work of civil engineering, a tribute to the railway navvies of the 
1860s. The walk finished at Stafford Common Station (part of which is still worked by BR) where a welcome 
cup of tea brewed by Mr. A. Holden was much appreciated by all. A special note must be made concerning 
one of our very enthusiastic members, Vice President Mr. J. Strong of Hereford, who stayed overnight in 
Stafford in order to take part. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER RAILWAY 
EDWIN ‘ED’ WOODING OF STAFFORD 


Ed Wooding of Stafford had a great love of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway and loved walking along 
the disused railway line. Over the years he compiled a scrapbook with a collection of newspaper cuttings, 
photographs, goods bills etc. of the old line. 


The late Dr. Alan Fozard of Salt was a friend of Ed Wooding and shared an interest in railways. Here Alan 
relates how he came to meet Ed and to be entrusted with his precious album of photos and press cuttings 
of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. 

“My wife Caroyln and | first met Ed Wooding and his wife Freda on the station platform at Stafford Station 
when we all happened to be waiting for the same train a Riviera Trains Cruise Train to Inverness. We spent 
three nights at Inverness in the same local hotel and going on daily rail excursions before returning together 
on the same train to Stafford. | am not sure which year this was but it was probably 1998. We became 
friends and Ed and Freda came to our house on several occasions and we went to theirs. We also went on 
another rail cruise with them on a Riviera Train to Cornwall the following year. 

Ed and I shared a great interest in railways and he told me of his great love of the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway. 
He also told me that over the years he had compiled a collection of newspaper cuttings, photographs, and 
goods bills etc. of the line. | understand that for a time he was a clerk in the Goods Office at Stafford 
Common. Unfortunately, Ed was losing his sight and he decided that he wanted to give me the collection. | 
still have this apart from a log book of the GN Stafford office during 1917 which | gave to Mike Fell when he 
an Alan Baker were writing their book about the line. | also loaned the collection to Paul Burton so that he 
could scan the material for posterity.” 
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4th» and last station 
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A PAGE FROM ED WOODINGS RAILWAY SCRAPBOOK 
Courtesy Dr Alan Fozard. Scanned by Paul Blurton 
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Memories of the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway were recalled by Mr Edward Wooding of 32 Walton 
Crescent, Walton on the Hill, Stafford in 1957 on the occasion of the last train to run on the old railway line. 
“Thirty years ago,” he said, “I well remember the Territorial Army having their training week at Skegness and 
they used the line. We were camping with friends near Hopton Bridge and at midnight on an August 
Saturday, their train, complete with guns, all equipment and men, and gas-lit coaches, passed over Hopton 
Bridge.” 


“Of course,” he remarked, “many Sunday Schools used the line for outings to Salt and Chartley. | went on 
many occasions. The railway was a direct link to the ports of Hull and Grimsby and each morning the 7.30 
Goods to Stafford Common always carried a Fish Wagon. Bamfords of Uttoxeter, the agricultural implement 
manufacturers, also used the line for the transportation of their products and it was widely used by the Salt 
Works at Stafford.” 

“Seaside excursions were popular too,” Mr Wooding added. “Messrs W H Dorman used the line for their 
annual outings to Scarborough, Yarmouth and Skegness.” 


SKEGNESS TRIP 1933 
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TRIP TO SKEGNESS 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 10th. 
11 hours by the sea. 
Leave Stafford Town Sean. Leave 
Stafford Common om. 

Railway Saloon. Tickets 

eaten Pot eon and Huse 

144. or L.N-B. Office, BOOK RARLY- 
Staffordshire Newsletter - Saturday 20 May 1933 


Mr Wooding’s father, Mr E J Wooding of 269 Oxford Gardens, Stafford, who is 86, remembers parties of men 
travelling by rail to The Holly Bush at Salt for a jovial evening. Eventually however he said, the service was 
suspended “owing to complaints from a local parson regarding the merry behaviour of the visitors.” 


Ed was a great walker and often walked to Salt when the S & U was operational and also travelled by train 
on the line before the war. Indeed, he told me he travelled on it in the 1930s on an excursion to Skegness. 
Ed served in the armed forces during WW2 in Africa and Egypt. Because of an illness contracted whilst in 
South Africa he missed a posting of his unit to Italy. Unfortunately, most of this unit was killed in action 
there so Ed never re-joined them but made his own way to Egypt which had been the unit’s last stop before 
sailing to Italy and by strange coincidence Alan turned up at the base where they had been accommodated. 
The officers there thought Ed had died from his illness so his arrival was totally unexpected! | think he might 
have spent the remainder of the war in Egypt. 

Staffordshire Advertiser March 27th 1957 


In the 1950s-60s Ed Wooding and his wife Freda were the leaders of Walton Village Youth Club, Stafford. 
One of the activities they organised for their members was an afternoon walk on Saturday September 27th 
1958 along the old Stafford-Uttoxeter railway line from Weston on Trent to Bromshall Junction which 
included a walk through Loxley Tunnel. 
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Train to Stafford coming up the 60’ deep Hopton Cutting seen from Within Lane Bridge, Hopton. Ed Wooding photo 


Ed lived to be 99. After suffering a stroke he spent the last few years at the Sister Dora Home at Milford. Dr 
Alan Fozard and his wife used to take Ed’s wife Freda there to see him. Until his stroke he regularly used to 
walk from their home in Walton on the Hill to Cannock Chase. Ed and Freda were married for over 70 years. 
Freda was a teacher at Berkswich Primary School, Walton on the Hill and one year she and Ed went on a 
teacher exchange to Canada in 1967-68. Latterly Freda’s health declined and her memory rapidly failed and 
she has spent several years at a nursing home. She does not recognise anyone. We do not know whether 
she is still there (or is still alive) but if so would be over 100 by now.” Dr Alan Fozard. 


Ed Wooding’s scrap book/album of the S&U 
Paul Blurton from Crewe. Many years ago | had a walking companion who was a cousin of Dr Alan Fozzard. 
He told me about Ed Wooding's railway albums that had been given to Alan for safe keeping. | arranged with 
Alan to scan the photos in Ed’s album of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line and to put them on a CD. 
Ed. Paul Blurton kindly sent me a CD of the album and | am hoping to put the photos on the internet. 


Ed Wooding’s Railway Scrapbooks now with Chase Valley Railway Museum 
Email from Barry Bull Museum Curator 
“Many thanks for sending the scrapbooks. It was especially pleasing as Mr. Wooding was an early member 
our Society Chase Valley Railway Museum, then known as The Railway Preservation Society (West Midlands 
District) with a base at Hednesford. There is evidence within the scrapbooks of Ed joining social activities 
with other members in visits to railways due for closure such as Tutbury and Much Wenlock. Ed was also on 
a trip from Sheffield to London Marylebone behind the locomotive Flying Scotsman. The trip was to raise 
money for the Society but unfortunately ticket sales were disappointing and a loss of £100 was suffered. Ed 
arranged a whist drive to raise funds in those early days of the 1960s and also | believe a jumble sale. The 


scrapbooks will find a place within the archives of our accredited Museum.” Barry Bull, Museum Curator. 
Sunday, 24 March 2024 at 22:35:26 GMT, Barry Bull <barrybull1947@gmail.com 


Ed’s scrapbook of The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway has still not been found but hopefully all the items in 
it will be on Paul Blurton’s CD and | am hoping to post them on Google Photos and the Internet Archive. 
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S&U Railway Bridge over the River Trent at Weston looking north towards Salt. Demolished after 1957. 
Photo courtesy Phil Jones per Jan and Fons de Jong. 
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S&U Railway Bridge over Trent & Mersey Canal at Weston. Demolished i in the 1990s. Photo Jim Foley 
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THE LAST TRAIN ON STAFFORD AND UTTOXETER RAILWAY LINE 
23rd March 1957 
STEPHENSON LOCOMOTIVE SOCIETY SPECIAL 
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Last train on Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line at Stafford Common Station March 23, 1957. Photo Stafford Newsletter 


The Stephenson Locomotive Society have booked a Special Train to traverse the disused line between 
Stafford and Uttoxeter before the track is torn up and the line is no more. It starts from Birmingham and 
picks up at Wolverhampton, proceeding to Stafford for the real start which is at 2.50 p.m. to-morrow 
Saturday. 
Special souvenir tickets have been printed for the journey and they may be retained by the travellers as 
keepsakes. The stations en route are Stafford common, Salt, Sandon, Ingestre and Weston, Chartley and 
Stowe, Grindley, and thence to a point known as Bromshall Junction which has no station but is the actual 
termination of this section of line, the remaining three miles of the 15 to Uttoxeter being over the lines of 
another railway company. 
The line was closed to passenger traffic in 1939, the last passenger train going through on December 4, but 
there has continued a flourishing goods service to the dairy at Weston (Ingestre Station) until after 
nationalisation. Already contractors are removing some signal boxes and other buildings and shortly after 
this “last train” has gone over, the track itself will be torn up. The members of the society who are travelling 
on the sentimental journey have been warned against looking out of windows because of unlopped trees, 
uncut hedges, and so on. After a ten minutes stop at Bromshall Junction the train will return to Stafford at 
4.40 p.m. The fare for this 30 mile journey is 8/6. Precautions have had to be taken, such as the clipping of 
points — since there are no signal boxes and no point controls left — and examination of a doubtful bridge. 
Lichfield Mercury - Friday 22 March 1957 
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Lichfield dan Bild ies 22 March 1957 = 
A Sentimental Train 
Journey 
BY STEPHENSON LOCOMOTIVE 
SOCIETY 


HE Stephenson Locomotive Society have booked a 
special train to traverse the disused line between Staf- 
ford and Uttoxeter, before the track is torn up and the 
line Is no more. It starts from Birmingham and picks up at Wel- 
verhampton, proceeding to Stafford for the real start, which ts 
at 2.50 p.m. to-morrow (Satarday). 


Mr W A Camwell the organiser of the last train. Photo courtesy Mark Bartlett 


William Arthur 'Cam' Camwell was born on 18.10.1906. He served in the RAF during the Second World War 
spending time in India. He was secretary of the Stephenson Locomotive Society for many years and organised 
many rail tours. His photos appear in numerous railway books as he was very generous with his pictures to 
authors. | think he would be 87 when he died. | attach a photo, taken on his 80th birthday that you can use 
if you wish. Mark Bartlett 
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RAILWAY ENTHUSIASTS 


PACK LAST TRAIN 
Stafford-Uttoxeter  yarcw 52. 


Line To Disappear 
AFTER 90 YEARS’ SERVICE 


get hag a “local” train received such a full complement 

of passengers as the 2-51 p.m. from Stafford to Bromshall 
Junction, Uttoxeter, on Saturday. It wag the first and last train 
to pass along the old Stafford-Uttoxeter line for six years and 
more than 220 railway enthusiasts from as far afield as London, 
Manchester, Brighton and Kendal, filled the three coaches on the 
push-pull set that was used. Now the century-old track is to be 
dismantled and the land sok. 

As the special train, drawn |sheafs of old papers, records 
by the side tank engine No.|and documents that littered 
41224 and chartered by the!|the floor. Others examined the 
Midland area of the Stephenson |remains of the rock plants 
Locomotive Society, pulled out|amid weeds in the station 
of Stafford station, the driver,| garden. In the hey day of the 
Mr. James Til v, of Staf-|line there were annual com- 
ford gave a jong blast on the|petitions for the best kept 
en was taken up in | station garden along the line. 
c : - 
fe vieinty et comotives in| FORMER MILK TRAFFIC 

Childrer on bridges and, Both Chartley and Grindley 
$esied on the fence 1 traffic at 
the track waved and 


The “milk train” ran almost. 


SOUVENIR PICTURES | other, tn ard, 1828. but the 
Brief halts were made ab Spek fo: onde eae: ae 


At the end of the 12-mile line 
Bromshall Junction on the 
Stoke to Uttoxeter line, the 
the train to 


Ingestre, Chariiey : 
ley -an the four-hour trip, 


Stafford Newsletter 


Newspaper cutting 
courtesy 
Colin Deaville. 


had taken root 
line's six-year 
quiescence. The permanent, 
way inspector at Stafford. Mr. | 
H. L, C, Reynolds, said that the | 
metals and sleepers were found, 
to be in an extraordinary good ' 
condition and were fit for any} 


trees, which 
during the 


the branch line was supervised 
and carried out by a ganger and 
two men using a motor trolley | 
stabled at a garage at Chartley. | 
v imately the centre aa 


, line, 


Linking Stafferd and Uttox- 
eter and providing a rouleway 
to the Eastern counties, the 


of 
jomed the oid North‘ Siafford- 
shire Railway, and just North 
of Stafford station, the North 
Western line. 


CONSTRUCTION RECALLED 


An Act of May 20th, 1865, to- 
gether with the 1862 Act 
authorised capital of £180,000 
and debentures of £59,000, The 
12 miles 60 chains line was 

for traffio on December - 
23rd, 1867, but as the estimated | 


cost of construction had been | 
exceeded, further debentures | 
were 4 to an extent of) 
£38,132. ' 


THE END OF THE LINE — WITH 200 AT THE ‘WAKE’ 
The Sentinel March 1957 
Mr Smithson old stationmaster Ingestre & Weston (Weston) 


Holding high a battered old railwayman’s lamp, Mr Thomas William Smithson on Saturday stood on the 
platform of Ingestre and Weston Station where he was stationmaster for more than half a century and bade 
farewell to the last train that would ever pass through. 

Mr Smithson and his friends in the village had turned out to watch the last train to travel on the old line. 

As engine 41224 chugged into Ingestre and Weston Station, memories came flooding back to Mr Smithson, 
who stood in the warm sunshine on the derelict platform with his old friend and former platelayer Mr 
William John Dix, a sprightly 72 year old who also lives in the village. “Just like the old days,” chuckled Mr 
Smithson as the train halted. Then he realised he had spoken too soon, as out of the carriages swarmed 
more than 200 railway enthusiasts. The visitors were members of the Stephenson Locomotive Society 
(Midland Area). They came from Stafford, the Potteries, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
even from Manchester. 


This last historic journey along the line which is soon to be ripped up started at Stafford Station and ended 
14 miles along the line at Bramshall Junction 2.5 miles from Uttoxeter. Locomotive 41224 started on a well- 
kept length of track, but as it joined the old Uttoxeter line the track became rusty and bushes and grass 
growing between the lines became increasingly abundant. Branches of trees growing on the bank poked 
their way nearly into the carriage windows. 

Through Stafford Common and Salt Stations puffed the train before it stopped at Ingestre. Then on through 
Chartley and Stowe Station — once a railhead for pottery going to the Continent by train ferry waggons — to 
Grindley with its staggered platform similar to those at Ingestre. Both Chartley and Grindley had an immense 
milk traffic at one time. 


Then the train went through the 200-yard Bramshall tunnel to Bramshall Junction. There with a great 
amount of whistling, was journey’s end. The single-line track was once part of a routeway to the Eastern 
Counties. From a scenic point of view, it was one of the country’s most attractive lines. Now its glory is 
faded. Authorised in 1863 the line was opened five year later. It first belonged to the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway Company. After 14 years, in which it made hardly any profit, it was sold — for £100,000 — to the 
Great Northern Railway the GNR. It was later bought by the London and North Eastern Railway Company — 
LNER and then British Railways took over. The first locomotive to travel the line was the Shrewsbury and 
Talbot. In 1873 it went off the track while going round a bend near Stafford, and the driver and fireman 
were killed. 


Mr Smithson, the battered old lamp still in his hand, and with just a suggestion of moisture in his eyes — 


watched the Saturday’s train until it was a speck in the distance. “It will never be the same again,” he said. 
Staffordshire Sentinel - Monday 25 March 1957 
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The last train stopped at Ingestre and Weston Station with train driver, 


Mr Cooper of Walsall and Mr Tildesley of Stafford who acted as pilot. 
Photo Ed Wooding’s Album of the S&U courtesy Dr Alan Fozard scanned by Paul Blurton. 
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The motorised trolley used by railway maintenance workers Jack Williams and Reg Durose on the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
Railway line. For three days before the last train run they carried out safety checks on the line between Stafford and Bromshall 
Junction near Uttoxeter. They were there on the day to make sure that all went well. 
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A Memory of The Last Train on the S & U Line 
23rd March 1957 


Robert Brown 


It is the 23rd March 1957 | am standing on Stafford Station (the original 1845- 1960). and later on to-day | 
will be travelling on a train which will make the history books — the very last train to run on the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Line. Rail enthusiasts are coming from all over the country, some like myself who will 
travel on the train, some will come and take photos, and others will take sound recordings using their car 
batteries as power supply. 


Much to my amazement the London - Glasgow Royal Scots Express makes a special stop at Stafford to bring 
rail enthusiasts to this unique occasion with its tartan headboard on the front of the Coronation class 
locomotive (46242 City of Glasgow), and tartan carriage boards with cream and red stock. Two more 
Expresses stop; the Merseyside Express (Liverpool to London) hauled by Princess Class (locomotive 46205 
Princess Victoria) and a late-running Holyhead to London Emerald Isle Express hauled by a 'Scott' class 
Locomotive 46127. Old contemptible 45511 Isle of Man passes through with a rather smelly Fleetwood- 
London fish train. A London to Blackpool Express stops, (Jubilee class locomotive 45571 South Africa) 
bringing more rail enthusiasts to Stafford. Next to arrive is the special train hauled by 1vatt 2-6-0 tank 41224. 
It then has to reverse across the main junction into the L.N.E.R Great Northern Bay. 


The time now is 14.50; the guard blows his whistle commanding everyone to board the train. At 14.51 the 
guard blows his final whistle; the driver blows his whistle and we are moving. Locomotives on Stafford 5C 
shed 40461 and 40443 the Shrewsbury lines locos 47665, the station pilot and a super D 0-8-0 loco all blow 
their whistles. Just as we are under Bagnall Bridge a Euston to Manchester Express roars past with Britannia 
locomotive 70033 Charles Dickens. The driver opens the chime whistle as it roars past and the driver on our 
train blows his whistle again in response. A prominent sight on the left is Henry Venable's Wood Yard. We 
then go under Venables Bridge after clearing the main junction points. We now approach Doxey Marshes 
Straight where % of a mile at the end of the straight is cemetery cutting leading under the Eccleshall Road 
Bridge. There is another straight stretch before we approach Stafford Common. 


On leaving Stafford Common Station we pass Mangers’ Salt Works and the Royal Air Force 16 MU depot. Our 
train has a very steep climb up Hopton Bank through a 60ft deep rock cutting. Next, we approach Salt Station 
covered with trees. Soon after leaving Salt Station, we run alongside the Stafford to Uttoxeter Road. Just 
before Weston we see a Whieldon’s Green Bus - Whieldons Green Bus Service took over the link between 
Stafford and Uttoxeter when rail services were stopped. 


We now approach Ingestre & Weston Station which played a great part in the milk traffic over this line up 
until 1951. We make a brief stop. After leaving Ingestre and Weston we go over the Euston to Stoke line. 
No trains pass underneath as we go by. 

Soon we approach Stowe by Chartley; the railway runs in between the village of Stowe and Chartley Castle. 
Stowe and Chartley Station still have L.N.E.R blue background station signs. 


As we approach Grindley Station overgrown trees and brambles are a problem. If you want to look out of 
the window you are confronted by seven years of overgrowth! Pictures and hand bills are strewn all over 
the station rooms. | look for old menus for my collection, although this time | am out of luck. Bramshall 
Tunnel also known as Loxley Tunnel is 321 yards long. The driver is playing around with the whistle making 
it echo in the tunnel. 
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At 16.51 we come to a halt at Bromshall Junction. Rail safety will not allow the train to go any further. 
After a short stop the guard blows his whistle to get people back on board so we can start the train on its 
return journey back to Stafford. At various points detonators are used. As we leave each station behind it 
is like a ghost train never to return again. Arriving back at Stafford at 18.50 we all take our treasured 
memories back home with us after having celebrated 47 years of the service. | wonder how many people 
are still alive today from this last journey. In 2007 it will be 50 years since the last train. Will the 
Stephenson Locomotive Society do anything as regards a rail walk | wonder? In 1992 | left Stafford to live 
on the Isle of Man. 
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The Last Train at Ingestre and Weston - Weston - 23rd March 1957 Photo ? 
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220 Railway Enthusiasts Pack Last Train 
Stafford and Uttoxeter Line To Disappear After 90 Years’ Service 


Lichfield Mercury March 1957 


SELDOM has a ‘local’ train received such a full complement of passengers as the 2-51p.m. from Stafford to 
Bromshall Junction, Uttoxeter Line for six years and more than 220 railway enthusiasts from as far afield as 
London, Manchester, Brighton and Kendal, filled the three coaches on the push-pull set that was used. Now 
the century-old track is to be dismantled and the land sold. 


As the Special Train by the side tank engine No 41224 and chartered by the Midland area of the Stephenson 
Locomotive Society, pulled out of Stafford station, the driver, Mr. James Tildesley of Stafford, gave a long 
blast on the whistle, which was taken up in chorus by other locomotives in the vicinity. 

Children on bridges and seated on the fence bordering the track waved and shouted as the train sped by. 
Adults stood in silent groups at various points along the line to watch the passage of the train. Cattle fled at 
the sight of the strange monster, belching smoke and steam, whistling as it sped along at 15 miles per hour. 
The country stations were crowded with local residents and their families who had come to see the train 
pass through their village. 


Brief halts were made at Ingestre, Chartley and Grindley on the four hour trip, to enable the big group of 
amateur photographers to take their pictures, inspect the rotting station buildings and the rusty condition 
of the single-line track. 

At Chartley, a section of the station platform had been turned into a poultry run. Chartley was once the 
railhead for pottery going to the continent by train ferry wagons. At Grindley a group of enthusiasts found 
the open door of the stationmaster’s office and spent a happy ten minutes browsing through and selecting 
souvenirs from the sheafs of old papers, records and documents that littered the floor. Others examined the 
remains of the rock plants amid weeds in the station garden. In the heyday of the line there were annual 
competition for the best kept station garden along the line. 


Both Chartley and Grindley had substantial milk traffic at one time as much as a hundred 17-gallon churns 
being despatched daily from Grindley. The “milk train” ran almost to the closure of the line on March 5% 
1951. Salt and gypsum were mined in the Weston area. Passenger traffic, which had always been light, was 
withdrawn from all stations by December 3'¢, 1939. The newly-installed war —time passenger service was 
then one train each way. Salt station was closed to all traffic from December 3 1939, but the other three 
stations remained open to goods traffic until the last. 

At the end of the 12- mile line at Bromshall Junction on the Stoke Uttoxeter line. The party got out of the 
train to walk the few remaining yards to the end of the track. More photographs were taken and 15 minutes 
later, the special was the first time such a journey had been run in the Midlands on a line out of commission 
as long as six years. 


For two weeks work had been going ahead to clear the track of undergrowth and small trees, to which had 
taken root during the line’s six- year quiescence The permanent way inspector at Stafford. Mr H. L. C. 
Reynolds said that the metals and sleepers were found to be in an extraordinary good condition and were 
fit for any type of train. The sidings were still intact and the condition of points and crossing was excellent. 
The work of clearing the branch line was supervised and carried out by a ganger and two men using a motor 
trolley stabled at a garage at Chartley, approximately the centre of line. 
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Linking Stafford and Uttoxeter and providing a routeway to the Eastern counties, the railway was authorised 
on July 29", 1862 when Royal Assent was given to an Act of Parliament establishing the Stafford and 
Uttoxeter Railway Company and giving it power to construct a railway between Stafford and Bromshall 
Junction two miles West of Uttoxeter where it joined the North Staffordshire Railway and just North of 
Stafford station, the North Weston line. 

An Act of May 20*, 1865 together with the 1862 Act authorised capital of £180,000 and debentures of 
£59,000. The 12 miles 60 chains line was opened for traffic on December 23", 1867 but as the estimated 
cost of construction had been exceeded, further debentures were issued to an extent of £38,132 

The largest works necessary for the construction of the line are Hopton Cutting carved through solid rock 
and which is at one point 60 feet deep. It is approached by Hopton Bank, a gradient of one in 70. Another 
major operation was the boring of Loxley Tunnel which is 321 yards long. The line had no telegraph system 
or signals. 


On February 1°, 1873as the 12-10 pm, train from Uttoxeter to Stafford was rounding a curve near Stafford, 
it left the rails. Driver and fireman were killed and eight passengers injured. The cause of the accident was 
attributed at the inquiry to excessive speed down Hopton Bank and round a curve at the bottom, when the 
line may have been out of adjustment through frost. 


The Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway Company provided its own rolling stock and owned two locomotives. 
The “Shrewsbury and Talbot” a light tank engine constructed in 1868 was the first to be owned by the 
company, who also purchased a cylinder tank engine built in 1860 named Ingestre. Both however, have since 
been broken at Doncaster. 

In July 1881 after a period in which the line had made little or no profit, it was sold to the Great Northern 
Railway for £100.00 “free and discharged from all pecuniary liabilities”. As the debentures totalled £94,317, 
the shareholders received little or nothing! A further £40.000 was expended to bring the track up to great 
Northern standards. the line was later taken over by London and North Eastern Company, who ran cheap 
holiday excursions to holiday resorts on the East coast and Uttoxeter races. After nationalisation of the 
railways, the branch transferred to the London Midland Region of British Railways. 

Competition of road transport killed the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway, a line which never made any 
profit. At Grindley, two rusty milk churns standing in the shell of a signal box, tell their own story. It was here 
that we found old records indicating daily receipts at the station. They read: October 7", 1939 cash remitted 
1s 9d: October 8* 4s., October 9", nil. 


So the chain of events has turned a full circle. In a month’s time demolition work will begin. Rails and sleepers 
are to be ripped up for scrap and railway buildings reduced to rubble. The permanent way is to be sold and 
once more the land will return to the plough. 

T. K. We are indebted to Mr. W. A. Camwell and the Stephenson Locomotive Society for facts and 
information concerning this article. Interest of the Society was aroused by a Newsletter article on the line 
published last August. Lichfield Mercury - Friday 22 March 1957 
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That Last Train Journey 
THRILLS AT 15 M.P.H.! 


By Native of The Lichfield Mercury March 1957 


Fanfare of train whistles at Stafford 

Through the good offices of Mr David Bradbury, secretary of Rugeley Railway Society, | have been given a 
detailed account of the last train to run on the disused Stafford-Uttoxeter line last Saturday afternoon. It 
was a special train of three coaches chartered by the Stephenson Locomotive Society. The organiser was 
their secretary Mr W A Camwell of Birmingham, and Mr Bradbury, Mr Shelley and Mr W Greenwood 
obtained tickets to travel on it. They had a great many thrills in spite of a 15 m.p.h. safety limit. 

Engine No 41234 left Stafford Station to a fanfare of whistles from all the other locomotives in the vicinity, 
driven by Mr Cooper of Walsall and piloted by Mr Tildesley of Stafford a former driver of passenger trains on 
this route. The first interesting thing noticed was the distance to Kings Cross by the Uttoxeter route — 179.5 
miles, against the L.M.S. route of 133.5 miles. 


The track is double for 440 yards, then single track to Stafford Common, and here the staff was obtained and 
handed in again to the signal box, the safety measure always in use on single tracks. 

Many were the cars that chased the train, cameras loaded, and many the people who crowded bridges and 
fences along the route. At Hopton Cutting an enthusiast with a cine camera fell down the cutting. Not only 
was there a good crowd, including a clergyman to welcome them at Salt but detonations on the track paid a 
tribute to “The Last Train.” Then on to Ingestre and Weston where the retired station master had painted 
up the station name board for the occasion and also painted “The Last Train” on the platform. 


After passing the old airfield at Hixon they saw the remains of the old joining line to the North Staffordshire 
Railway at Colwich, which was never completed. Thence to Chartley and Stowe, this was the station 
complete with chicken run on the platform, though it was noted that the poultry had been removed for the 
occasion. It was between here and Loxley Tunnel — 321 yards long — that the Herefordshire cattle seemed 
to be very upset. Of course, they had never seen such a snorting giant before in their meadows. They 
stopped at Bromshall Junction West signal box and the passengers walked the remaining quarter mile to the 
actual link-up with the North Staffordshire line from Crewe to Derby. 


Stop at Grindley Station on return journey to collect souvenirs 
On the return they stopped at Grindley where most members raided the station master’s office for 
souvenirs. Continuing at the same leisurely pace and still with lots of people everywhere out to greet them 
they eventually rolled onto No. 1 Bay at Stafford, the bay formerly used by the Great Northern line but now 
reserved for parcel trains. For the last four minutes of this the last journey over the track the whistle and 
klaxon horns sounded continuously and greetings from others at the station joined in the goodbyes. 


The first passenger train to run on this line ran on December 23" 1867 and the last on December 3 1939. 
There had been an average of four passenger trains per day and in addition a considerable amount of goods 
traffic, notably milk. The last milk train was from Ingestre and Weston Station on March 5** 1961. Since then, 
the line has been derelict. Final demolition will commence next month. The ride was very smooth in spite 
of the long years of neglect. The track everywhere was overgrown with weeds, hedges were uncut, stations 
crumbling; thus reduced was this venture which was taken over by the Great Northern Railway, later to be 
amalgamated with the L.N.E.R. and with its demise ends the dream of a connecting link with Abbots Bromley 
and Rugeley. 

Lichfield Mercury - Friday 29 March 1957 By kind permission of the British Newspaper Archive 
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Mirror images at Bromshall Junction on March 27" 1957 on the day of the last train 


Sees 


> 


Top photo of Bromshall Junction Box taken by Edward Talbot with W A Camwell foreground back to camera in dark jacket 
Lower photo, from Ed Wooding’s album, taken from Bromshall Signal Box showing what one might call a reverse image. 
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THE END OF THE LINE 


FIRST CONSIDERED IN 1950 

Closure of 11 miles of railway between Stafford Common Station and Bramshall Junction near Uttoxeter is 
being considered by British Railways. The section forms part of the old London and North Eastern Railway 
Company track between Stafford and Derby which has been closed to traffic since before the war. There are 
now only two freight trains each way per day between Common Station Stafford and Nottingham using the 
line which at Bramshall joins the track from Stoke to Derby. 

“| don’t think there is any doubt that the section will be closed,” Mr F Wynne station master at Stafford who 
is also in charge of Stafford Common Station, told the Sentinel today. Closure is under consideration because 
the section is no longer an economic proposition in view of the high maintenance and the reduced trade. 
The line between Stafford and just beyond Common Station will be retained for servicing 16 M.U. R.A.F. 
Station and the Salt Works. Through traffic at present using the line will be diverted to other routes. The only 
station on the 11 miles section is Stowe by Chartley. Staffordshire Sentinel - Thursday 30 March 1950 


Terence Kirtland of Staffordshire Life Summer 1957 
By the end of the year, work should be well advanced on the demolition of the old Stafford-Uttoxeter 
Railway, and with the destruction of this branch line, will fade the memories of ninety years’ railway history. 
For six years the line has been derelict: weeds, bushes and thick undergrowth have sprung up along the 
permanent way, but the rusty single-line track can still be traced as it threads its way through thirteen miles 
of the prettiest scenery in the country, passing Sandon Park, ivy-covered Chartley Castle and along the lovely 
valley of the Trent. 
To the visitor the line presents a silent picture of decay, abandonment, and sheer beauty. Here one can 
discover a plate-layer’s hut surrounded by a carpet of bluebells, a cabin housing a nest of young swallows, 
and a deep cutting where silver birches hang low over the track, and moss and lichen drip water on to the 
rocks. There are scenes too that mar the beauty of the line — blackened horse-shoe nailed to the burned-out 
shell of a hut, its contents strewn over a wide area, the deserted cottage with its shutters banging in the 
wind; and the crumbling platforms and tottering buildings to be seen at every station. 
All the old stations — Stafford Common, Salt. Ingestre and Weston, Stowe by Chartley and Grindley — still 
remain although much of the equipment has been salvaged and paint has faded. The platform signs, 
although many of them have attained a drunken angle, are all still there, and at Salt Station even the old 
railway posters and regulations remain. At Ingestre and Weston, a moth-eaten waiting room chair and glass 
partition of the booking office, give an indication of brighter days, when the line was a flourishing concern. 
Milk traffic was always heavy on the line, a milk station being built by the side of the track at Weston. As 
much as 100 seventeen gallon churns of milk being dispatched from Grindley. Weston was once a prosperous 
place and was said to be the only village in the country to be served by two main roads, two railways and a 
canal. Only the milk traffic and the meagre number of passengers kept the station at Weston open. In 1881 
a large alabaster works was erected close to the canal and railway sidings, and a short branch line was 
constructed to enable speedy dispatch of alabaster ware. The stone was obtained from local quarries — now 
exhausted — and more than forty people worked at the alabaster works. Staffordshire Life Summer 1957 
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END OF RHE STAFFORD 
TO UTTOXETER LINE 
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Photo Stafford Newsletter courtesy Ed Wooding 


End of bridge at Grindley November 1959 
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in 1962. It was stolen during the time when the old rails were being lifted. Three men who worked for the demolition 


company were later charged and fined for theft. 
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NOSTALGIC JOURNEYS ALONG THE OLD S & U RAILWAY LINE 


MEMORIES OF RAMBLES AND TRIPS ON THE DISUSED LINE 1954-2010 


Since the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line closed hundreds of people must walked along the old disused 
track. Some fortunately had written and published the recollections of their walks. Others appeared in 
newspaper reports. Some had taken photos; one had made a scrap book and one had even made a film. | 
asked a number of people if they would be willing to contribute to this collection by writing about their 
rambles and here follows their interesting stories with one or two instance of using a railway crew’s 
maintenance rail car to travel along the old line. 


NOSTALGIC WALKS ALONG THE OLD STAFFORD UTTOXTER RAILWAY LINE 
1954, 1957, 1959 
Brian Holmes of Drointon, near Grindley 


My name is Brian Holmes. Between 1954 and 1959 while | was a pupil at Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
Walsall | made several visits with fellow pupil to the old Stafford Uttoxeter railway line walking the track 
from the main line junction at Stafford right through to Bramshall Crossing. 


One day in 1954 | was trainspotting at Penkridge Station with a pupil from Stafford Grammar School when 
he told me, “There’s an old branch line near Stafford with grass growing in the tracks and all the stations full 
of tickets and old posters - you can pick them up off the floor!” This casual conversation sparked my interest 
in the derelict Stafford Uttoxeter Railway and over the next three years with fellow pupils from Queen Mary's 
Grammar School | made several visits walking the length of the old railway track from Stafford to Bromshall 
Junction near Uttoxeter. Stafford Common Station signal box and the section of line to the RAF sidings near 
Stafford were still in use. 


On the first visit, | remember a small British Rail tank engine shunting waggons, a steam crane working 
sluggishly in Venables Timber Yard and the dismal interior of the Salt Works at Stafford Common Station 
which could be seen from the railway line. Leaving the outskirts of the town, the branch line ran through a 
deep cutting at Hopton, where saplings of some size were already taking root in the permanent way. Using 
the sleepers to pace the walk and sometimes balancing on the rusty rails the journey began in earnest. The 
cast iron chairs on which the rails rested bore the initials GNR - the Great Northern Railway, which 
amalgamated with the LNER in 1923. Our goal was to reach the end of the line wherever that was before 
dark. We had done no research beforehand and had only the Bartholomew’s half inch to the mile map of 
the Vale of the Trent as a guide. 


Fortunately, all the stations were shown so we were expecting the approach of Salt. It had a small signal box 
adjacent to the single platform on the Up Side. There was evidence of a stand for milk churns and possibly a 
cattle loading ramp. Broken windows, smashed doors dereliction and abandonment - even the former 
Station Master's House, although | think still occupied, seemed to want to hide in shame. The platform once 
swept and colourful with seaside posters and summer flowers now overgrown and strewn with slate debris 
from the roof and broken glass from the booking office. Nothing seemed to have escaped the reckless 
vandalism of those who seemed to want to obliterate the place. It was almost verging on a feeling of hatred, 
as though here were memories so bitter that only extreme destruction would satisfy some hidden desire. A 
place well ordered, a neat and predictable world of luggage, parcels and pigeon baskets, had been violated. 
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Walking an old railway is certainly nostalgic. You are constantly aware of the men and machines who had 
built it with much pride and care, only to have their efforts discarded. Like so many canals before them 
which outlived their original use, branch lines which had become an economic liability were ruthlessly cut 
off and the rural communities they had once served were isolated. Dr Richard Beeching had still to make his 
infamous purge and many an unsuspecting byway basked in the false hope of survival at the dawn of the age 
of the family car. 


-_ . 2 7 ~~ 
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Salt Railway Station looking towards Weston with the signal box and booking office on left and the milk bay on the right. 


With mixed feelings we left this sad scene behind and passed under an old road bridge emerging between 
thickly wooded banks alive with scurrying creatures and cuckoos. Out into open countryside, green meadows 
watered by the glistening river Trent and fine view over the valley of the Pitt Memorial in Sandon Park 
seemed to raise our spirits 


As we slowly made our way towards the next station Ingestre and Weston, the tracks beneath our feet were 
colonised by wild flowers and small silver birch bushes - here a rabbit dived off the line into the encroaching 
briar. Litter from the main Stafford Uttoxeter Road above us - casually dumped in heaps of human detritus - 
an old gas cooker, bricks from a wall, filthy clothes and a broken pram straddled the rusty rails. On the lea of 
Weston Bank, the outline of the stone Weston Hall, its windows gaping to the sky, added to the general 
feeling of waste and destruction. 


Crossing the canal on a painted metal bridge, we entered Ingestre and Weston on the edge of Weston Village 
Green. Once in the early years, villagers had the choice of two railway stations. Now only one remained, 
where trains no longer came. Weston Dairy near the old railway station was still in full swing. White steam 
hung in the air around the clattering lorries discharging the milk from a hundred farms. Others were 
reversing noisily over cobbles in the yard ready to begin the daily delivery round. The station name board 
was still intact - its large wooden letters proclaiming Ingestre and Weston to the unseeing passengers on the 
non-existent train with the village of Weston on Trent stretching out before them. Here was the English 
scene - all that was absent on that day fifty years ago was the cricket team, resplendent in the white colours 
of another age. As landowner, the Earl of Shrewsbury’s former home - Ingestre was given first place even 
though the station was situated in the middle of the village of Weston and a few miles from Ingestre Hall. 
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A derelict Ingestre and Weston Station with roof of Station Master’s House just visible behind. The station was opposite Weston Green 
near what is now the Village Hall.. Photo courtesy Peter Wright of Weston 


The same was in evidence at Stowe the next station which was called Chartley and Stowe, with Chartley Hall 
and Estate and its ancient castle owned by Earl Ferrers being some distance away from the village of Stowe 
where the station was. Ingestre and Weston Station buildings had somehow survived the vandals' eager 
eyes. Secure and unpenetrated, the sanctum of the inner rooms had yet to be defiled. A caring hand had 
boarded the windows perhaps the last act of a former employee, a railwayman who still had pride in what 
had been his charge? We wondered how long it would be before the same fate that had despoiled the station 
at Salt would overtake this place too. 


It was nearly midday and miles of rusty track snaking off into distant fields beckoned us. We left Weston and 
crossed the main London Road on a substantial brick-built bridge, its pediments ivy-covered and graffiti 
daubed. On an upward gradient we found ourselves above the busy mainline double track railway. An 
express approached heading towards Colwich on its way from Manchester to London. For a blissful moment, 
we allowed ourselves to be enveloped in its smoke and steam as it thundered past under our trembling 
bridge. As the air cleared around us the reality of the faded branch line contrasted with the pure silver seams 
below. The mainline was like an artery, active, a vital link in a national network serving the country, 
connecting people. The single track seemed like a withered arm, almost a joke, so pointless now, so helpless. 


The gradient increased beneath our feet and soon we were amidst swaying corn and barley fields either side 
of the track. Over to the south and slightly behind us was Hixon airfield the wind sock showing a gentle 
breeze. A wayside shed came into view. Here at least was evidence of active conservation. Oiled locks and 
the smell of fuel, tools and waterproof clothing hanging neatly in an inner workshop visible through a crack 
in the wooden door. Oh joy! an ancient motorised trolley sat quietly in this untroubled spot, its canopy 
painted white the wheels and deck an old burnt orange. But there were still more treasures. On a section of 
track by the side of the shed stood a four wheeled vehicle complete with a brake. As in the old silent films, 
gangers used trucks to inspect the line. Some had handles which when pumped up and down engaged the 
wheels to provide the drive, this one relied on being pushed. It would not take much to lift it onto the line - 
then we discovered it was chained! 
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It was not on this visit - but on later one that we realised this dream. For now, the shed was left undisturbed 
as we made for the over bridge in Chartley by Stowe. On gaining view of the neat little station, we were again 
impressed with the name board - blue and white, the colours of the Eastern region of British Railways. The 
Station Master's House was intact and occupied - the Victorian cast iron Gentlemen's lavatory was still in 
situ on the platform - in fact we used the facilities offered! An empty signal box and evidence once again of 
mindless vandalism - smashed windows, broken doors and frames. Here we collected the old ledgers and 
publicity sheets for bygone trains. Some were scattered in abandoned rooms others on the platform. We 
stood behind the ticket window and pretended to serve tickets to passengers in the Booking Hall. 


Leaving Chartley by Stowe behind, we climbed the bank towards Grindley. Across the fields to the north 
stood the Crusaders’ castle. From the railway, the main road is hidden and the Curtain Wall and Keep 
seemed isolated on a green bank in the middle of nowhere. 


At the top of the incline, we came across a lonely gatekeeper’s cottage. A simple four roomed house with a 
slate roof and small windows. The building could easily have been renovated and although damp and smelly 
was structurally sound. What a forlorn place for a crossing. Life for the keeper and his family must have 
dragged - not even a farm in the near vicinity or anyone to talk to. We thought that the cottage had not been 
occupied for many years. It was outside that | found the GNR notice not to trespass on the company’s railway 
-cast in iron | still have it today. 


From here the track plunged into woodland moist and lush on the edge of Chartley Moss. In many places 
mud had consumed the permanent way and rusty rails had been almost swallowed by the Earth itself. No 
one now to tend the ditches, to dredge the culverts and discourage the coppice. Soon there would be no 
visible sections of track to show that there ever had been a branch line. 


We turned the curve and were confronted with a high road bridge immediately before the forgotten station 
at Grindley. Lupins festooned the cutting like silent watchers. Once part of the station garden, they had 
seeded themselves everywhere in defiance of the closure of the line. The banks either side were ablaze with 
colour. Hidden almost in the depth of broom and coppice, a smiling faced vicar suddenly emerged from the 
shell of the old Grindley signal box carrying some wooden planks from the fabric of the building. What use 
he had in mind for these, | do not know, but clearly the word had got around that materials from the old 
railway could be plundered at will. 
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Grindley Station looking east towards Uttoxeter. Note the roof of the Station Master's House above the viaduct bridge on the left, the 
blackened brickwork on the bridge, the Waiting Room and the Signal Box on the right and the small hut opposite which housed the well and 
pump for drinking water. The station had what were called staggered platforms which meant they were not directly opposite each other 
and also had loop lines where an extra line ran alongside the main single track to access the down platform on the right. 

Photo HB Oliver courtesy Phil Jones. 


Moving further down the track on a left curving bend in the line were the main station buildings - the Stafford 
platform as at Ingestre and Weston being staggered on the curve. It was inside this station that we found 
wonderful ledgers detailing all the movement of munitions during the Second World War, for storage in 
Bagots Wood. Once again, the vandals had been active leaving a trail of debris and destruction. 


On crossing the River Blythe a short way from Grindley Station, we felt sticky and hot - it was mid- 
afternoon and the sun was fiery and the air humid. A short paddle seemed like a good idea. Quickly sliding 
down the bank we found a pleasant spot on a grassy island in the middle of the river. The water was cool 
and clean and refreshed our tired and dusty feet. We must have walked nearly ten miles on the rusty track 
and it was a relief to rest - then SPLASH! Somehow, | still do not know how, | fell backwards off the island 
into deeper water behind. Spluttering and completely soaked to the skin, | was forced to complete the rest 
of the journey in only a school mac, which luckily | had removed earlier. 


Eventually the mouth of Loxley Tunnel - known for some strange reason as the Bromshall Tunnel - loomed 
out of the damp cutting in front of us. An old notice proclaimed its length as 321 yards. This didnt sound 
much. You could see right through to the other end. Fearlessly we began to trudge through thinking it would 
not take long. It was dark, cool and not unpleasant - till we noticed the large cracks in the lining of the roof. 
Probably they were settlement defects, but it suddenly came home to us that we were after all trespassing! 
Half way through and the other end seemed just as far away as it had at the beginning. Our eyes were now 
accustomed to the gloom and we became aware of the old refuges either side of the single line, encrusted 
with a hundred years of soot and grime from the passing trains. We began to imagine ghosts of the old 
platelayers who had maintained this passage under the hill, only to witness the revenge of Nature on their 
work as stalactites dripped endlessly. Our feet were suddenly in water either side of the track as drains were 
blocked and water flowed freely out of the other end. As we emerged into bright sunlight bats from the 
tunnel roof fluttered out, circled and returned to their cave. 
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The opening looking back seemed smaller and darker than we expected. Above us, set deep in the brick facia 
of the tunnel entrance were two huge cast iron plates supporting the wall against any movement. Rusty and 
redundant now they were lost in undergrowth which hung down over the entrance threatening to hide it 
like a lost city. 


A hundred or so yards further on we passed under an old bridge probably constructed for farm traffic 
between fields. There, snorting and magnificent in the late afternoon stood a Hereford bull! A bright ring 
in the end of its nose was evidence of its temper and without much thought three lads were running back 
up the line and over the boundary fence. Turning round to look back we expected to see an angry herd of 
cows chasing after us but there was nothing in sight only skylarks - plentiful in those far off days, their high 
sky chattering being the only sound disturbing the sleeping railway. 


The bus took us the two miles to Uttoxeter. While waiting for a parental lift back home, we were lucky 
enough to be allowed into the engine shed, now long gone. There around a large turntable simmered a 
collection of wonderful old steam engines, some from the Churnet Valley line, which was then still open, 
their fires damped down after a hard day's shift. 


Some months later - it was already winter - the railway beckoned once again. Tales of the abandoned stations 
and the old tunnel had been exchanged amongst school friends and several lads were eager to explore the 
track and walk the tunnel. A junior hacksaw was purchased and in the school holidays following the 
Christmas of 1957, a small group stood huddled over the rusty chain holding the four wheeled truck to a 
section of track beside the shed - the home of the motorised inspection trolley. It took several minutes 
before the link could be prized open enough to free the chain around the wheel and with a swift jerk the 
truck was liberated. Five eager pairs of hands lifted the vehicle bodily onto the track - almost like handling a 
model railway. The next hour or so was sheer delight. Five trespassers on an old truck hurtled at some speed 
over rusting tracks on a downhill gradient of 1 in 100 sufficient to carry us to Ingestre and Weston non-stop! 


We felt somehow that we had breathed new life into the line. Thoughts of preservation and reopening were 
in our minds. Although rules had been broken somehow our trespassing seemed pale and insignificant 
compared to the wanton damage in evidence all around. We reasoned that we cared about the railway and 
by using the wheels on the permanent way it felt that for a short time the Stafford and Uttoxeter lived again. 


Several trips were undertaken in the succeeding months, each time the truck was carefully returned to its 
base and the chain rethreaded on the wheels. One of the most exciting sections was the bank down from 
the old crossing into Chartley and Stowe station - the thrill of clattering over the points and on down the hill 
was like something straight from Enid Blyton’s Famous Five Adventures books which every child devoured 
in those days. No damage - except to the chain - was ever done and no accidents happened. For several 
wonderful months we were ‘railway kings’ playing trains on a branch line that nobody wanted. 


The old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway line was the main subject of discussion at Queen Mary's Grammar School 
Railway Club and news about the plate layers trolley spread quickly. There is something romantic about old 
railway lines disappearing into the distant undergrowth the ghosts of the men who forged the lines in the 
belief that they would endure forever the solidity of that concept is haunting. Waste is defeatist and 
everything now is rooted firmly in impermanence and obsolescence. 
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We visited the old railway track again on several occasions during the year and each time the tracks became 
that little more overgrown and abandoned. The same lads usually came with me but the trip in July 1959, 
involving about twenty pupils with Mr Kirby our school master accompanying us, was organised by me after 
discussions with the local British Railways manager at Bescot in Walsall who had organised the last steam 
train for the Stephenson Locomotive Society in March 1957. He gave me the impression that the Stafford 
and Uttoxeter had already slipped into a memory, " Oh yes | have got to do something about that line " was 
the comment. " So, you want to have a trip over the old line? OK. We will see what can be done.” 


He was as good as his word and the assorted group duly met at Stafford Common Station. The Railway 
Preservation Society had got to hear about our exploits and wanted to be involved so a guy from the Society, 
which eventually over the years became the Chasewater Railway at Brownhills, joined us. Originally this 
group as | understood had tried to form a group to save the Stafford Uttoxeter Railway but had failed. 


Twenty or so boys and the teacher in charge duly assembled at Common Station. The clock on the empty 
booking hall had stopped many years before. We were to be the very last passengers from here. Looking 
around it was not hard to imagine platforms thronged with jostling people, parcels and luggage piled high 
and porters carrying heavy cases. Now our train waiting at the platform was the motorised trolley and our 
truck in the capable hands of Mr. Reg Durose who lived in the Station House at Grindley. With him was 
Jack who for many years had been a platelayer on the line. Both men were employed to maintain what was 
left of the track and ruined stations as well as Loxley Tunnel. Also present with British Railways Inspector 
was Bill lves from the Railway Preservation Society. We were told that they hoped to reopen the Stafford 
and Uttoxeter with vintage stock - the locos and carriages of the type now kept in the National Railway 
Museum in York. Alas this dream was never realised. 

The group of passengers divided into two - some on the towed trolley, some on the motorised vehicle. The 
motorised trolley was started up and within a few minutes the trolley accelerated up the rusty metals 
heading east towards Uttoxeter. For the teacher and most of the boys, it was their first visit to the branch 
line. We felt like old hands and as the countryside sped past, remembered all the good times we had 
enjoyed. Dogs barked, sheep and cattle stampeded, people waved - | sneezed! Hay Fever had gripped me 
as we brushed through the grass and bent over the saplings in our path. 


We quickly plunged into Hopton Cutting - our history master at school had reminded us that a Civil War 
Battle had been fought at Hopton Heath. Some years ago this deep cutting was levelled off having been 
filled in with household rubbish, covered in topsoil and then grassed over with no evidence it ever existed 
apart from a road bridge which now seems out of place between two fields. 


As we progressed along the old line we passed the vandalised Salt Station with its bay window broken but 
still jutting out onto the crumpled platform. At Ingestre and Weston we paused for photographs against the 
old station sign and then continued our journey towards Grindley past Chartley Moss where it was rumoured 
that once a steam engine was sucked under the bog. The signal box at the station was being dismantled by 
the local vicar and the booking office was open to the scavengers. On a previous occasion | found a directory 
of all the munitions transported by rail to the station for forwarding to nearby Bagots Wood. Unfortunately, 
| have searched for this document written by a clerk in beautiful copperplate handwriting at home - so far 
without success. 
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Last trip over the S&U in July 1959 before the railway lines were finally removed in October of that year. Reg Durose and Jack Williams are 
standing on the left with their platelayers’ trolley at Ingestre and Weston platform (Weston). The boys from Queen Mary's Grammar School, 
Walsall were members of the school's Railway Society and are on the right with their schoolmaster Mr. Kirby fourth from left. 

Photo Brian Holmes. 
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Photo Frederick Manderer Facebook 
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Further down the line near Loxley the tunnel entrance loomed large above us. Here the group disembarked 
from the trolleys and led by our teacher walked up the embankment and crossed the road on the top of the 
tunnel to reach the eastern entrance of the tunnel. This safety measure of not travelling through the tunnel 
had been prescribed by British Rail when they allowed the trip. | had the privilege of being allowed to stay 
on the trolley and also on the return journey. 


We thundered through the tunnel and before our eyes could become accustomed to the dark, we were 
blinking in bright sunshine nearing the end of the outward journey. The signalman in the tall box at Bramshall 
waved to us and Mr. Durose and Jack lifted the four-wheel truck off the tracks placing it behind the trolley 
for the return journey to Stafford. Every yard of the track flashing below us would be lifted immediately after 
our final trip - soon the tunnel would be filled with household waste, the embankments bulldozed and 
flattened. 


The day was completed by late afternoon, stopping only once on the way back at the gate keeper's cottage 
at the top of the bank near Chartley Moss. 


At Stafford Common Station we watched in silence as the trolley sped off for the last time to return to its 
shed at Chartley. At that moment | knew that for me the old Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway had now ceased 
to exist and now only the memories - and what memories, linger on. 


Now, living in Drointon, which if plans had gone ahead in the mid-19th century, would have been the junction 
for several lines, | have frequently visited parts of the old track again. The gradient down from the old 
crossing to Chartley and Stowe station is barely navigable. It is just possible to force a way through the dense 
undergrowth. Suddenly out of the thicket you come across evidence of what had once been the platform 
end. Higher up on private land owned by the Nature Conservation Trust the old track bed is a pleasant walk 
for visitors to Chartley Moss. | often wonder what it would be like to stand out on a late summer’s evening 
and hear the throb of an old steam engine coming up the bank from Chartley and Stowe, its whistle dying 
gradually in the distance as it heads off to Uttoxeter. It is a dream, of course, but in this more restless world 
than my childhood days, a thought which gives me much pleasure. 


Salt, Ingestre and Weston, Chartley and Stowe, Grindley - all familiar to us, places of ghostly station 
masters damp smelling rooms and scattered debris. What a waste it all was! Better to bury the remains 
with dignity than to make it survive as a wounded hangover from the past. 


NB 2024 Loxley Tunnel is inspected by a special group who frequently inspect old railway sites to check for 
safety - they have a name and web site " Historical Railway Estates" (HRE) and are responsible for checking 


over 3000 old bridges viaducts and tunnels abandoned by the railways. 


Brian Holmes September 2004 
Ivy House Farm Drointon Staffordshire. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE STAFFORD UTTOXETER RAILWAY 
1954 and 1957 


ARMAND CHATFIELD OF STAFFORD 


Group from Stafford Grammar School Railway Society on GNR Signal box at Bromshall 28.4.1954. 
Lto R: J EC Peters, Mr G Wade, A A Chatfield, J M Broadgate, J.S.Bale, C Smith, P Metricks. Photo courtesy Armand 
Chatfield. 


My earliest memories of the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway line date back to 1938/9 when as a small boy | 
used to watch the passenger trains coming round the bend by Venables’ Timber Factory on their way to 
Stafford Station. | knew the locos were different because they had the letters L.N.E.R and not L.M.S as on 
the main line locos. There were usually three or four carriages and were brown in colour. Sometimes a short 
Goods Train would come round on its way into the Goods Yard at Stafford and occasionally one would shunt 
wagons into the Doxey Road Goods Depot. 


One day | noticed that no passenger trains were running and was later told that the service had been 
suspended due to the War. However, the line continued to operate and was busy with traffic to the Salt 
Works at Stafford Common, the Gasworks, Doxey Road Wharf and Goods Depot, Venables’ siding and R.A.F 
16 M.U. | also saw mainline engines viz Black 5s, Jubilees, Duck 804s and Stanier 2-8-Os working empty stock 
trains, and trains loaded with war materials through from Stafford to Bromshall Junction and on to Derby. 
When the line was completely closed between Stafford Common and Bromshall Junction in the 1950s it 
remained intact except for the removal of the points at Bromshall. The stations and other buildings were 
locked up, signalling dismantled and the frames removed from the signal boxes. During the next few years, 
the track became overgrown and the station, although not really vandalised, became more derelict. 
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In 1954 as part of its programme of activities Stafford Grammar School Railway Society, of which | was 
secretary, decided to hike along the line from Bromshall to Stafford Common. | wrote to British Railways at 
Stoke and received permission subject to the usual no claims for injuries clause and on Saturday August 28th 
1954 — the date chosen, a party of members under the leadership of Mr G Wade, Vice President and French 
Teacher, at 8 a.m. boarded one of the Uttoxeter-bound local buses known as a Green Bus at Pitcher Bank, 
Stafford. A few miles before Uttoxeter we alighted at the Loxley crossroads and walked down Loxley Lane 
to Bromshall Junction Signal Box. We reported to the signalman on duty and after checking the permit he 
wished us happy hiking as we set off back towards Stafford. 

The first building we came to was the Branch Signal Box at Bromshall. The frame had gone but most of the 
windows were intact and the door was open permitting access. 
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GNR Bromshall West Signal Box at Bromshall looking west towards Stafford just before juncti 
Railway line. 
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on with the North Stafford 


Photo Armand Chatfield 28.4.1954 
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Bromshall Junction and tall signal box looking towards Uttoxeter seen from near the GNR signal box shown in previous photo. 
Photo Armand Chatfield 28.4.1954 


After taking photos we proceeded on towards Bromshall Tunnel, a straight bore of 321 yards. It was cold 
and damp as we walked through. 
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Loxley Tunnel with sign Bromshall 321 yards = Photo Armand Chatfield 


We arrived at Grindley Station having passed through pleasant farmland en route. 

We noticed that the platforms were staggered with the signal box at the end of the platform. Generally 
speaking, the buildings were in a reasonable state although access was not possible. The usual photo call 
was held and we then carried on through more rural scenery to reach Chartley. 
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A blurred photo of Grindley Station looking towards Stafford. Rather than knock the road bridge the area underneath it was 
completely filled in and apart from the parapets you’d never know it was a bridge. The Station Master’s House, still lived in 
was on the right. 28.4.1954 Photo Armand Chatfield. 


The platforms at Chartley Station were also staggered and the station building locked up and derelict but 


were still in good condition. We had lunch in the hot sunshine, took photos and then prepared to carry on 
to Weston. 
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‘Waiting for the train’. Group on Chartley Station platform 21.4.1954. 
Photocopy courtesy Armand Chatfield. 28.4.1954 


We crossed the A51 on the girder bridge and reached Weston Station. We had a look round, noticed a small 
siding for milk traffic, took more photos, and then proceeded until we arrived at Salt. We had a look around 
the buildings and signal box- all locked up, took more photographs and then started on the last lap to 
Stafford. 
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Ad ore ee tes ee 
Having a rest by the signal box at Salt Station before the last leg or our return to Stafford. 
Photo Armand Chatfield 28.4.1954 


It was quite an experience walking up the deep stone cutting at Hopton, now filled in with no sign that it had 
ever existed, and skirting R.A.F. 16 M.U. until we arrived at Stafford Common Station. Here we left the line 
and walked back to Stafford. 


On Wednesday July 24th 1957, this time with a party of Stafford Railway Circle and an Inspector from Stoke 
we caught the 8 a.m. bus to Uttoxeter and | repeated the earlier walk along the old railway line. Everything 
was more or less the same although vandals had been at work at the stations and the track was very 
overgrown. We were able to access some buildings and with the Inspector’s permission acquired some 
souvenirs. Since then, the line has been lifted, the bridge over the A51 and the one at Hopton removed and 
the cutting at Hopton landfilled. Later the line from Stafford Common to Stafford Station was removed and 
all the buildings demolished. The track bed from Doxey Bridge to Stafford Common is now a cycle track/walk 
named the Isabel Way. 


Armand Chatfield 

Stafford March 2009 

Within a few days of the 1957 trip Stafford Railway Circle had been formed, and as founder member Armand 
Chatfield records, members walked the line, taking photographs of station buildings and other paraphernalia 
Armand’s early interest fired him to collect GNR artefacts including lamp glasses, cast iron seat labels, dog 
ticket dockets and even Salt stationmaster’s seal. He also collected a framed dedicatory certificate to 

F Davenport a porter at Salt Station who died in the Great War whole serving with the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry. Staffordshire Newsletter March 29, 2007 
| wonder if any members of the old railway society still have photographs of their walk along the old S&U? 
Ed. 
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POACHING TRIPS ALONG THE OLD STAFFORD UTTOXETER RAILWAY 1960s 


Alan Cutler 


In the early-mid 1960s my dad, who | suppose on reflection could be described as a part time ‘poacher’, 
every Sunday morning for several years would take me in all kinds of weather, then in my early teens, on 
sorties along the disused Stafford Uttoxeter Railway Line. We would leave our Uttoxeter home around 5 or 
6 a.m. walk to Bramshall village, down Loxley Lane and join the old railway line where it branched off from 
the main Stoke Derby line. Armed sometimes with a shotgun or at other times with ferrets and nets and a 
trusty Jack Russell dog at our heels we would walk the old line, usually going as far as Weston but more often 
than not ending up on the disused Hixon Airfield, which always had an abundance of rabbits. We had many 
adventures, and got to know the route very well, especially Chartley Moss, where we would sit in hides 
waiting for pigeons coming in to roost as it was getting dark. 


| think the majority of the old railway line was a bit of a No-Man’s land as far as ownership was concerned, 
by which | mean the land was still owned by the railway company, with only certain sections having already 
being sold off to local farmers. | may be wrong. Apart from a couple of livestock fences across the track, the 
route was pretty well unobstructed. The railway track was still there in a lot of places and the stations, 
although having suffered from vandalism, were mainly intact. 

The main existing buildings/landmarks | can remember along the route, when starting from Bramshall, were 
— going down Loxley Lane towards the level crossing, on the right-hand side, in the hedge, was a stile to a 
public footpath along which we sometimes walked. The path took us to a metal footbridge over the Stoke- 
Derby line and soon after it crossed the old Stafford line and the continued towards Loxley. 


Here we left the path and started walking the track of the old railway which crossed over a couple of small 
tunnels or archways that passed under the track to allow the movement of cattle from a field on one side of 
the track to a field on the other side. There was also a brick culvert where a stream ran under the trackway. 
We then came to a set of points - the metal railway lines were still down at this time - with a branch line off 
to the right which was gated off and went onto the military stores depot. | ventured onto this site with some 
friends at one time and it consisted of large storage sheds, each fed with its own railway line. Some of the 
sheds were being used so we didn't venture too far onto the site. At the junction onto the depot was the 
remains of what had been a tall building which | presume was a signal box to control rail traffic using the 
depot. 


From here we would travel on going under a couple of bridges that passed over the track and again seemed 
to be allowing access for livestock and farm vehicles to cross the line. We then came to the eastern entrance 
to the Bramshall Tunnel the entrance to which was at the end of a deep cutting and which at that time was 
riddled with rabbit holes just beneath the brambles that were starting to take over. | remember on one 
occasion we put a ferret into one of these holes, the entry of the ferret would usually cause the rabbits to 
bolt from the burrow and either be caught in purse nets we set over the other holes or would be shot as 
they left. The ferret would usually follow the rabbits out but on this occasion no rabbit or ferret appeared 
and we spent hours digging the ferret out. That's when a spade or 'spud' came in handy! 
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We would then start our walk through the tunnel. | was lucky really, as well as enjoying the hunting/ shooting 
side of things | was also mechanically minded and interested in trains and railways, and in particular the 
construction side of things, having read several books on the construction of canals and railways. Although 
in the grand scheme of things, this wasn't the longest tunnel in the world, | was however impressed, even at 
that age, in the amount of work involved in making this tunnel, and the thousands of bricks that must have 
been used to line the inside. How they would do that | can't imagine. Even though the tunnel was in the 
middle of nowhere and could not be easily seen, both entrances were very neatly finished and a credit to 
the craftsmen who did the work. The eastern tunnel entrance on the Uttoxeter side was fenced off, but 
access was easily gained and then we would start our walk through the tunnel. After a few yards into the 
tunnel, it was soon very dark and | would fix my eyes on little grey light at the far end of the tunnel and keep 
walking in its direction. As my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, | could just make out the recesses 
in the wall of the tunnel that had been built in as refuges for railway workmen to get in when a train was 
passing through, but for me being young and having a bit of an active imagination they would have been an 
excellent hiding place for a mad axeman to lie in wait for his next victim. However, we always got through 
unscathed. During one very hard winter when there was a lot of snow on the ground for several weeks we 
walked through the tunnel and found massive icicles which came down from the roof to the ground and 
must have been at least three foot in diameter. 


On leaving the tunnel it was like entering another world, it being dark and dank and a lot more overgrown 
than the other end. The Bromshall sign was still there and | always thought it was an old way of spelling 
Bramshall. We continued along the track past a farm that was near the track and had a roadway that crossed 
the line. We then went over the bridge over the River Blithe, which on a bright clear day you could look down 
into the water and see some large fish swimming in the water — trout, | think. Further along we came to 
Grindley Station which was derelict and had obviously been vandalised. A large house stood high up at the 
top of the cutting and looked down onto the station and was obviously occupied. | believe that the bridge as 
you left the station was open at one point but was eventually filled in, as | distinctively remember having to 
climb up the cutting from the track to the roadway above, cross the road and then re-join the track on the 
other side. We walked on and past a platelayers’ hut that had been made from railway sleepers, inside this 
hut | found pieces of old 1930's newspapers that had been stuffed in between the joints of the sleepers 
obviously to prevent draughts, and were fascinated by the old advertisements in the papers. We carried on 
towards Stowe and along this stretch in places it was possible to see Chartley Castle and the road running in 
front of it. On the left-hand side of the track was Chartley Moss. On the same side, just a few yards from the 
track bed, was a large house, which was in a poor state of repair, but looked as though it had been a nice 
property at some time. 


We would usually enter Chartley Moss on our return journey home, near dusk, when we would make a hide 
in the undergrowth under the trees, where we would sit and wait for pigeons to come to roost for the night 
and shoot them as they arrived. The ground was very wet and if you jumped up and down surrounding trees 
would move. Several fallen trees were around and their large roots had been torn out of the ground leaving 
deep pools of water where the roots had been. | realise now that we had been on the large raft of the Moss, 
which is an extremely dangerous place to go — but we survived. 


Next stop was Stowe by Chartley Station which at that time was virtually complete, but in a very poor state 
of repair. | remember reading about the rare cast iron Gents’ urinal that was stolen from the platform, but 
| can't remember ever seeing it there. | do remember seeing piles of paperwork, forms, etc. in one of the 
station buildings but never got close enough to read it. You were able to walk through the station and come 
out the other side, but later on a large gas pipe was put through that crossed the track at this point, blocking 
the line with some sort of sub-station. 
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We would usually leave the old railway track at this point walk into the village after 'stashing' our guns and/or 
ferrets in the undergrowth, to make our way for some liquid refreshment at the Cock Inn. We would have 
some sandwiches my mother had prepared for us the night before and we would have eaten them either 
before going to the pub or after we had left. | don't think Dad wanted to ask if we could eat them inside the 
pub. | was only in my early teens and shouldn't have been in the bar, but | was allowed to sit in the corner, 
behind the door, and very close to the dart board | remember, to drink my half of shandy and eat my bag of 
crisps, while my dad had a couple of pints. | can't tell you who owned the Cock Inn at this time but | seem to 
think it was an elderly lady who served us, and it was always very warm and welcoming inside. 

On leaving the Cock we would return to the railway line to retrieve our hidden treasures — fortunately they 
were always there and then we would either start our return journey home or occasionally go for a 'mooch' 
around the old Hixon Airfield — where there was always an abundance of rabbits. We would continue along 
the line to get to the airfield, when possible, but later on we had to leave the track via the station access 
road and walk through the village, to a gate that gave access to the airfield. There were many disused hangers 
and huts, as well as the old control tower on the site — some of the hangers had obviously been taken over 
by local farmers and | remember seeing a mountain of potatoes in one of them. We would do a bit of 
ferreting on the airfield — it was always a bit open and exposed to use the shotgun so we would always use 
nets. After spending some time here we would then return to the line and start the return journey home, 
stopping at some of the places | mentioned earlier. Myxomatosis seemed to affect rabbits in different areas 
at different times and there were always cases at some location — It was a terrible disease to inflict on any 
creature, and many a time we would come across rabbits covered in large sores that were completely blind 
as a result, that could easily be caught by hand and were quickly and humanely put out of their misery. We 
once found a large doe rabbit that was in this condition, with three tiny kits pathetically following her around, 
the youngsters seemed unaffected by the myxy and instinctively ran off as we got near them. We left the 
mother, as she was — hoping that she would be able to continue feeding her youngsters until they were 
weaned — what happened to them we will never know. 


We often did not get home until 7 or 8 o'clock at night. On dark nights at Bramshall Junction rather than 
walk along the road we would sometimes walk home along the main Stoke-Derby railway line back to 
Uttoxeter, leaving the line at the Recreation Ground on Bramshall Road. | always remember seeing small 
strange lights in amongst the ballast of the track and on closer examination found that they were glow 
worms, which | had never seen before. 

This was a more direct, flat route, and avoided walking on public roads with our day’s bounty. Strange as it 
seems, in the three years we walked the line, | cannot remember meeting anyone, although that was not 
one of our objectives really. Occasionally we would hear people nearby, or perhaps farmers’ vehicles, but 
we would just hang back until they went away and then continue on our way. 


My dad worked for many years on permanent nights at English Electric in Stafford, travelling from Uttoxeter 
to Stafford. He didn't own or drive a car and would travel to and from work with a workmate who did run a 
motor. One night he was at work and for some reason he decided to leave and come home, | seem to think 
he said he was unwell but I'm not sure — anyhow he left work around 10.30pm managed to get a bus or lift 
to Weston and then walked the rest of the way back to Uttoxeter — and you can guess which route he took 
— that's right along the old railway line. What | was in awe of was the fact he walked through the tunnel in 
the early hours of the morning, in complete darkness, alone, - he was my hero. On leaving school | started 
my apprenticeship at English Electric and made the same journey from Uttoxeter to Stafford, not, | might 
add, along the old railway line. 
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As far as selling what we caught - to be honest we never took any great amount of booty, usually a couple 
of rabbits, pigeons, and occasionally a hare and if we were lucky the odd pheasant, any more than this would 
have created problems getting it all back home. We had a large canvas game bag and Dad had special pockets 
sown into the lining of his jacket tin which to carry the ferret inside a canvas bag and the gun that would be 
taken apart and the sections carried hidden in the coat lining. He didn't earn a big wage and with having four 
kids and a wife to support — anything we did catch was really for our own use. If ever there was any excess 
it would have been given to neighbouring families to supplement their larder. He did occasionally go on 
organised days out with his friends who had permission to go on certain farms and take rabbits and after a 
good day out would return with many rabbits, which would be sold off to locals in the pub or he had an 
arrangement with a local butcher who would take them off him. | don't think there was a great lot of money 
to be made. 


Just to add a bit of background around 1957/8 when | was about five our family moved to Uttoxeter from 
Birmingham. We, my parents, me and my older sister, had been living with my father's elderly uncle in a 
small terraced house in Yardley, Birmingham. There was a shortage of housing in Birmingham, and as a result 
many '‘overspill' houses were built in several towns including Uttoxeter where my parents were offered a 
house and so it was we ended up there. My mum had two other children, my younger brothers, while we 
lived there. My dad always worked at the English Electric at Stafford — in fact in the MRI part of the works, 
as a capstan machine operator, and always worked nights. Mum stayed at home and raised us kids. My dad 
died early, at the age of 47 in 1972. My mum is now 88 and still lives in Uttoxeter —| visit her and have a full 
day with her every week. My brothers and sister also visit and between us we do her shopping and 
housework. 


| attended Bradley Street Infants’ School and then moved up to the Heath School, and finally Oldfields Boys’ 
Secondary School. Tom Goode whose story appears in The Road to Chartley Part 1 was one of my teachers 
at Oldfields Boys’ School and was a very interesting person to talk to. On leaving school at 15 | started an 
apprenticeship, again at the English Electric works in Stafford, as an apprentice Toolmaker. | left there in 
about 1970 — took various jobs and eventually joined the Derbyshire Police in 1971. | was a Police Officer in 
Derby to start with and on getting married, transferred to Ilkeston where | served for over 30 years as a 
Constable. Funnily enough | never caught anyone for poaching during my police service (although | never 
really looked that hard). | am now 64 with 4 children and 5 grandchildren. 


| have over the years returned to the old railway line with my own kids, but it was never the same with large 
stretches filled and levelled over and parts inaccessible due to them being completely overgrown. What | 
would give to be able to take a train ride along this route from Uttoxeter to Stafford and back again to see 
how it was then. Oh well dream on! Alan Cutler 2016 
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A Look Back on the Old Clog and Knocker 
Vivian Bird 
Birmingham Weekly Mercury - Sunday 06 September 1964 


On December 23rd 1867 the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway line was opened. It ran for thirteen miles 
through four stations built by the company — Salt, Ingestre and Weston, Chartley and Stowe and Grindley. 
To these must be added Stafford Common Station, the origin of which is obscure, but which appeared on 
maps by 1879. 

The Stafford and Uttoxeter joined the North Staffordshire Railway at Bromshall Junction, two miles west of 
Uttoxeter, where the traveller to Derby continued on the N.S.R. — North Staffordshire Railway — and the 
Midland Railway or by the later G.N.R. — Great Northern Railway route. 


Mr W A Camwell, of Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, is the historian of the S & U and his account of its 
construction in Railway World for May 1957 discloses an astonishing similarity with modern problems. “The 
various shareholders’ meeting reports during the period 1863 to the opening of the line reveal” he says “that 
the cost of the land was double the estimate, where was a continuous shortage of cash, labour difficulties 
were constant and caused delays.” So poor was the business in the early years that by 1878 the High Court 
of Chancery was threatening closure, but this was averted by an exchange of running powers over their 
various lines with the N.S.R., the G.N.R. and the L.N.W.R. Then on August 1, 1881 came “the Great Northern 
Invasion of Staffordshire,” when that company bought the S & U for £100,000. 

In 1923 the Great Northern merged into London & North Eastern Railway. It continued the four passenger 
trains daily each way and the goods and milk traffic. On December 3rd 1939 the passenger service was 
withdrawn, though with the R.A.F. 16 M.U. — maintenance unit — arriving near Stafford Common Station 
special servicemen’s trains were run 

With nationalisation of the railways the S & U came under the British Midland Region of British Rail in April 
1950. The final blow came on March 5, 1951 when the goods traffic was ended except from Stafford to 
Stafford Common and nearby R.A.F. 16 M.U. and the last three stations were closed - Salt having closed in 
1939. 

Such, however, is the impact made by a railway in a quiet countryside that the other day when | met at Salt 
young Graham Challinor, whose grandfather, James Challinor, was a platelayer on the S&U he told me at 
once: “The last train ran along the branch on March 23, 1957.” And indeed a Stephenson Locomotive Society 
Special Train did run on that very date. 

My search for reminders of the S&U where it left the main line just north of Stafford Station produced two 
old L.N.E.R. notices warning those not shutting a gate of penalties up to 40s., a G.N.R. trespass warning in 
Blackberry Lane, a signal box with nameplate Venables beside the timber yard of Henry Venables Ltd. anda 
thoughtful comment by an elderly railway worker. “They hope to keep the main lines and close the 
branches,” he said. “It’s doomed from the start. Whoever heard of a river without tributaries?” 

Stafford Common Station straddles the line, mainly a weather-board structure with a clock that stopped at 
11.45, and covered steps down either side to the platforms. There was still activity in the signal box, this 
section of the branch still carrying goods traffic to 16 M.U. 

On the red-brick bridge beside the B5066 across the road to Hopton, | first struck the line its dismantled 
state. The customary weed-grown track between tall hedges looped away north of Hopton Heath where a 
Civil War battle had taken place in 1643. 

At Salt less than two miles on | reached the station via an approach bridged by the line which took me into 
the milk bay, now an empty space beneath tall ash trees. Across the track the wooden signal box, disused 
for more than 50 years, still stands. 
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The red-brick station building included a bay window jutting on to the platform, its glass long since shattered. 
The design of the S&U station houses, at Salt and at Ingestre at least, was of two gabled roof ridges running 
parallel to the track, the one accommodating the public rooms, the other the stationmaster’s house. 


An elderly resident of Salt had many vivid memories of the railway affectionately known to him as the Clog 
and Knocker. “Lots of people used to come into the country by train for an evening drink at the Holly Bush,” 
he told me. “The last train returned from Uttoxeter near closing time — the Boozers’ Train — we called it — 
and they would sit drinking until they could hear it. Then there’d be a mad rush for the station.” 

“But, the Milk Train brought even more excitement. Horse-drawn floats full of churns came from the farms 
for miles around. The train crew knew who had to come and if some were late the engine would stand there 
hooting to hurry them up. Then round the bend they’d come, charging along like a chariot race up to the 
station drive into the milk bay.” 


At Ingestre and Weston Station across the River Trent | met Mr E A Ibbotson of Maidstone, Kent whose track 
recovery and bridge-dismantling firm has been at work on the S&U since February. After the GNR took over 
the branch, it built a signal box and platform south of the track at Ingestre. These went in 1956. Now the 
bridge west of the station has been demolished by Mr Ibbotson’s men. 

Two more miles and | found Chartley and Stowe Station north of Stowe Church where there are memorials 
to a father and son, both holders of the Victoria Cross. General Sir Walter Congreve of Congreve and Chartley, 
died while Governor of Malta in 1927 and was buried at sea. His eldest son William La Touch Congreve, had 
won his VC in the First World War, being killed in action on the Somme, aged 25, in 1916. 


Mr Clyde Burgess lived in Chartley Station House and he pulled aside some lilac bushes above his fence to 
reveal the station nameboard still in place. He is a signalman at Bromshall Junction, “where we used to turn 
them off the main line onto the branch. Mr Burgess bought the old goods shed to keep poultry in it, while 
across the track the booking office and the waiting rooms still stand. Chartley Station came into the news 
some time ago when someone purloined the ‘gents’ — an unusual antique structure matched only, Mr 
Burgess thought by one at Mow Cop. | could not discover its ultimate fate but | found out that the stone 
slabs from the edge of the Chartley platforms took on a new lease of life at Baswich near Stafford as supports 
for the old LMS embankment. 


The old Clog and Knocker seemed to jerk along in two-mile hops — Grindley Station was about that distance 
beyond Chartley. At Grindley the arch under the bridge just before the station has been filled in. Mr Reginald 
Durose still a railway ganger, lives at Chartley Station House and across the station drive a fine rusty old relic 
is adapted as a washing line post — a cast-iron lamp standard. 

So the old Stafford and Uttoxeter carried on across the River Blithe, and through the 321 yards of Loxley 
Tunnel to join the main line at Bromshall Junction. 

There | left it — with a mystery. Why is it that with the nearby village called Bramshall the junction is known 
as Bromshall and spelt thus on the signal-box? Vivian Bird 1964 


Train Cuts Through Another Train at Bromshall Junction 1939 

The driver and the fireman of an L.N.E.R. heavily laden goods train had remarkable escapes today when the 
train after cutting clean through an L.M.S. goods train at Bromshall Junction near Uttoxeter crashed through 
a hedge and turned over on its side. About 12 wagons were smashed and the junction was strewn with the 
wreckage for many hours. Sheffield Evening Telegraph - Friday 15 December 1939 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE TWO YOUNG ‘GERMANS’ EXPLORING THE OLD RAILWAY LINE 
1990s-2008 
Jan en Fons de Jong of Bleiswijk 


Several times in the 1990s, when | was speaking to local people about the old Stafford Uttoxeter Railway, 
they told me about two young Germans who had been exploring the old track. | often wondered who they 
were and what interest two young men from the continent had in an old railway track in Staffordshire. In 
July 2008 | received an email from the mysterious pair who had seen my online Picasa album of photos of 
the old Clog and Knocker. Twins Jan and Fons de Jong it turned out were not German but Dutch. Needless 
to say one of my first questions to them was “How did you get involved with an old railway line in Stafford?” 
Below is their story in their own words — the mystery at last revealed. 


JAN AND FONS de JONG’S STOR 


How did we get involved in the Stafford Uttoxeter line? That’s a very long story. Strangely although we are 
Dutch it started in Germany. Our village Bleiswijk near Rotterdam in the Netherlands was twinned with a 
small village in Hessen near Frankfurt am Main. This small German village eventually became part of a bigger 
community called Dreieich which still is twinned with the town of Stafford. During a visit from our village to 
Dreieich in 1980 we got involved with the people on the Stafford Twinning Delegation who were visiting the 
town and were invited by them to visit Stafford the following year. 

In 1981 we visited Stafford for the first time where we stayed with a host family who lived in Corporation 
Street. Coming from a family of railway workers we were always interested in anything to do with railways. 
It must have been around 1989 that our hosts in Stafford showed us a book about a local disused railway 
line — The Stafford & Uttoxeter Railway by Phil Jones (Oakwood Press 1981). This was the spark we needed. 
We were hooked. We wanted to find out about the old line and so whenever we could, we got on our bikes 
and went off to look for any traces of the old track. In the first years we had our sturdy Dutch bikes — without 
gears — which made any hill a struggle. Holland is mainly flat so we never had any problem with them there. 
Later we had more suitable bikes. Where we could we took photos. 

At this stage we didn’t just visit Stafford during twinning visits but we also came to Stafford for our summer 
holidays staying around six weeks each year. It was during these summer holidays - 1990 to 1995 - that we 
investigated the old railway line. After 1996 our original hosts, now good friends, moved to Cornwall and 
therefore we no longer went to Stafford but went to Cornwall for our summer holidays instead — too bad. 
We were in Stafford again at the beginning of July 2008 for an official twinning visit with Germans from 
Dreieich but staying with a different host. 

During our trips along the old railway line we talked to a lot of people who lived along the track. Maybe 
being identical twins helped in making contacts. On one of the trips in 1991 we talked to the owner of the 
Station Master’s House whose garden backed onto the old line at Stowe by Chartley. A section of the old 
line with the station platform and the old Waiting Room were now part of his property. The old track had 
gone back to nature and was overgrown with trees and bushes. In our conversation with the man, we 
suggested that it would be great if the old Waiting Room was preserved and that perhaps the recently- 
opened Amerton Railway at nearby Amerton Farm would be the ideal place for it. He said he was open to 
any ideas and that he would be happy to let them take it away if they promised to preserve it and look after 
it. It is nice to know that somebody did indeed ask and that the old Waiting Room is now fully restored and 
standing at Amerton Farm Railway. It is one of the very few items of the old line that has been saved for 
posterity. 
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The refurbished Waiting Room from Stowe Station at Amerton Farm. 
Photo Jan and Fons de Jong 


We also made many visits to the William Salt Library in Stafford to look into the official deeds of the Stafford 
& Uttoxeter line and to have a look at any other documents concerning the railway line. We saw a lot of 
newspaper articles about it. There were also a number of photographs there of Stafford Common Station 
and Stafford Common Goods Yard. We managed to track down Phil Jones the author of the book The 
Stafford & Uttoxeter Railway and even visited him in his home. We made some copies of slides Phil had in 
his collection — we actually took photographs of them during a slide show he put on for us there so the 
quality of the photos is not very good. 

In 1993 during one of our many cycle tours along the A518 Stafford to Uttoxeter Road we visited a farm near 
the tunnel entrance of the old railway line at Loxley and talked to the people there. We managed to take a 
photo of the overgrown entrance to the tunnel on the Stafford side but the other side had unfortunately 
been filled in. 


a, ee 
A sad sight the west entrance to the long abandoned railway tunnel at Loxley. Uttoxeter is straight ahead. 
Photo Jan and Fons de Jong 
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On visits to Foxfield Railway near Cheadle and Chasewater Light Railway near Cannock we found some 
reference material on the Stafford & Uttoxeter line itself. In a cabinet at home in Holland we have a very 
rusted chair bolt and fishplate bolt we found on the line at Stafford Common near the old Salt Works. It’s 
not what the items are that make them special to us but where we found them. For years we have been 
members of Stafford Narrow Gauge Railway Society. Investigating the history of the Stafford & Uttoxeter 
Railway has really changed our lives. We don’t just have a model railway layout at our home but we have 
an English model railway layout with fictional stations called Stafford and Salt. From our first visits to Stafford 
we have only been interested in English railways with stacks of DVDs and books on the subject. If it wasn’t 
for Phil’s book, we wouldn’t have started taking photographs and if it wasn’t for Jim McSharry’s photos of 
the old line on Google Picasa we wouldn’t have been fired up again. We hope that other people will be 
inspired. There must still be a lot of historical documents and visual material out there. 

Jan and Fons de Jong Bleiswijk, Holland 2008. 
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Cattle crossing the old S&U railway bridge over the Trent and Mersey Canal at Weston in 1991. Soon after 
this photo was taken the bridge was demolished. The farm house is now a private home and a housing 
estate was built on the land where the farm yard and the cattle and milking sheds once stood. 


Photo Jan en Fons de Jong. 


The old railway station building at the old Chartley Station moved to Amerton Farm Staffordshire Narrow 


Gauge Society. Staffordshire Industrial Archaeology Society to restore it. 
Staffordshire Newsletter - Friday 01 December 1995 
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A FILM AND A POEM ON THE CLOG AND KNOCKER 1976 


Peter Murcott 


My name is Peter Murcott. | was born in Stafford in 1942; and | lived within reasonable travelling distance 
of it until 1977. From my earliest recollections, | always had a fascination for the Stafford and Uttoxeter 
railway, along which | seldom saw a train, and, even then, only on its way to the RAF 16 M.U. depot. The 
line opened in 1867, becoming part of the Great Northern Railway in 1881. There were intermediate stations 
at Stafford Common, Salt and Sandon, Ingestre and Weston, Chartley and Stowe, and Grindley. From there, 
the line passed through Bromshall Tunnel, which was 321 yards long, to the North Staffordshire line at 
Bromshall Junction, with Uttoxeter as the next stop. All this became known to me only after the line's 
closure. Asa small child, gazing at the twin tracks beneath Eccleshall Road Bridge, it was just a mystery, with 
the absence of trains merely adding to its attraction. When did they run? Who used them? Where were they 
going? The answers at the time were elusive. 


The signalling at Eccleshall Road Bridge interested me, too. There were two fixed distant signals, obviously 
very old, and somewhat dated even in those days when compared with these on the main line at Stafford. 
Early in the evening they were lit up, which convinced me that there must be trains sometime? But when? 
In later years, | discovered the answer. Up until March 5th, 1951, there were two Milk Trains a day: one early 
in the morning; the other at four o'clock in the afternoon. | never saw either of them. 

In 1976, having been denied my dream of using the line, | decided to do the next best thing. That was to 
make a film of it, relying on the memories and the photographs of people who had travelled on it. 
Fortunately, there were still enough of them, willing and available, to talk with me. How affectionately they 
reminisced about the line. They spoke as if they were referring a long-lost friend. | spent several 
unforgettable evenings, listening to a wealth of personal memories and anecdotes of a vanished age. Every 
minute detail seemed to have been indelibly imprinted on their minds. No one raised any complaint about 
the trains. Any shortcoming was excused as eccentricity. It was all part of the charm, if not the privilege, of 
being able to use the railway at all. 


Mrs Brain, who had lived at Salt Station House at least since the 1930s, recounted how some passengers, 
would cut the leather window straps so as to mend their shoes. On one occasion, she was unable to release 
the window so as to open the carriage door at Salt, and she was compelled to travel to Stafford. On another 
occasion in the 1930's, the total takings for one week at Salt Station amounted to 6d. Others told me of 
childhood short trips from Stafford Common to Stafford Town for one halfpenny, or showed me their 
personal photographs, or, in the case of the late Mr. Lewis Foster of Sandon Bank, a couple of Market Day 
tickets from Salt to Stafford. On the strength of this information and much more, | filmed the railway in the 
autumn of 1976, making extensive use of old photographs. | especially remember the weather, which was 
perfect for the task, since it was the year of the long, dry summer and of the most beautiful autumn | ever 
saw. Much of what | filmed has now vanished: in particular the track from Stafford to RAF 16 M.U. 

Mr Murcott a teacher, formerly deputy head master of Picknalls School, Uttoxeter who lived at Weston, 
has made an hour long film on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. He took four months to research and 
make the half hour film about the railway which was completed last August. Since then he has shown it to 
many organisations on the Stafford area. 

Peter said, “There’s not a lot left of the track but parts of stations and signal boxes can still be seen among 
the weeds and grasses which have taken over where passengers once stood. Making the film was no easy 
task and | had to travel round the area tracing people who had perhaps taken photographs of the railway 
when it was in existence. At one stage | was going to give the idea up but then | was told about Ed Wooding 
from Walton on the Hill who kept a scrap book of the railway and knew other people who had taken pictures 
of it. After that | was well away and started shooting the film.” 
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The film has a commentary and gives a concise history of the railway and some of the legends that go with 
it. There are shots of people waiting at Salt Station and trains passing through Stafford Common, Ingestre 
and Weston and Chartley. The line was officially known as the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway. It opened in 
1867 and closed in 1957 after being owned by the Great Northern Railway who built signal boxes at Doxey 
Road, Stafford Common, Salt, Weston, Chartley, Chartley, Grindley and near Bromshall Junction. The line 
was important for milk traffic and carried salt and cattle from Stafford Common Station. The last train 
travelled on the line in March 1957 and since then most of the track has been lifted and the stations and 
signal boxes have disappeared. Staffordshire Newsletter - Friday 21 January 1977 


Mr Murcott decided to record in a poem some of the anecdotal tales he had heard. It is entitled "The Clog 
and Knocker" the nick-name given locally to the trains running on the old line and it goes as follows: - 


THE CLOG AND KNOCKER 


1. “All aboard, all aboard 6. But when the summit’s reached at last 
For Stafford Common, then to Salt, Final stretch to Salt is faster; 

Weston, Stowe and Grindley Halt — Drops a paper for the master - 
All aboard for Derby!” She’s right on time for Derby. 

2. The Clog and Knocker pulls away, 7. Soon she clogs to Ingestre 
Out of the Great Northern Bay, And Weston station, where there'll be 
The first of the four trains a day Some churns of milk, and maybe three 
From Stafford Town to Derby. Passengers for Derby. 

3. A junction on the right is seen; 8. The next bridge o’er the London Road 
Along this line all trains must steam, Fouls many a lorry driver’s load, 

To serve the stations in between Causing tempers to explode 
Stafford Town and Derby. About the trains to Derby. 

4. Stafford Common comes in view; 9. Over the North Staffs line she'll go 
The waiting passengers are few; To Chartley station, serving Stowe; 
Perhaps there’s the odd parcel to Without a railway, who would know 
Be taken on to Derby. How to get to Derby? 

5. From here to Salt she has to climb, 10. At Grindley further milk churns wait 


Clog and knocking all the time, 
Up Hopton Cutting, where the line 
Slows down the trains to Derby. 


To be transported; the driver’s mate 
Hits a bottle on a gate 
With coal- then on to Derby. 


11. Bromshall Tunnel, Bromshall Junction, 
And many stations yet tll luncheon, 


Four trains a day each way’s her function — 
From Stafford Town to Derby. 
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Peter C. Murcott 1976. 


Notes on The Clog & Knocker 


Verse 1. Salt Station was also known as “Salt and Sandon". There is no known photograph of the 
nameboard, making it unique in this respect. Weston station: the GNR station was called "Ingestre and 
Weston". The North Staffordshire Railway Station on the Stoke to Rugeley line was called "Weston and 
Ingestre". Stowe station was actually called "Chartley and Stowe". 

Verse 2. The origin of the name "The Clog and Knocker" is said to stem from the sound that the engines 
seemed to make as they struggled against steep gradient of Hopton Cutting before coasting down to Salt. 
The Great Northern Bay is now a car park. 

Verse 3. No explanation required. 

Verse 4. When this poem was written the name board of Stafford Common Station was said to be under 
repair by some enthusiasts who had acquired it. The station opened on July 1st 1874. 

Verse 6. "Drops a paper for the master": the 9.05 a.m. train from Stafford was said to have dropped off 
the morning paper at Salt and Sandon Station for the headmaster of Salt School. 

Verse 7. In the early days there was milk traffic from Salt Station as well as from Weston. Milk Trains ran 
from Grindley right up to closure, entering the line from the Uttoxeter end and then returning that way. 
Verse 8. The bridge was demolished in 1964 after a lorry had collided with it. 

Verse 10. The reference to the bottle is based on local memories of how those on the footplate passed the 
time whilst the milk churns were being loaded. 

Verse 11. The tunnel and the junction were both called Bromshall despite the fact that the nearby village 
is called Bramshall. The former junction lies close to the level crossing at Bramshall. 

The station at Derby was Derby Friargate. It was closed in 1963, but the bridge over a nearby main road has 
been preserved. 


Coal Mining at Hopton 1975 


And they axed the 
old Clos and Knocker 


The N.C.B., in selecting 
50 acres of land between 
Salt and Hopton as the pit- 
head location for their new 
coal mine, have chosen one 


spots 
in the whofe of the Staf- 


For 332 years ago tast 
week —- on March 13th 
1643 — the Royalists 
defeated the in 
the Civil war battle of 


old Cavalier history. 

new mine, fully 
operational, is expected to 
produce two million tons a 
year. Staffordshire Sounty 
Council have already been 
making noises to the effect 
that to move that amount 
of coal by road through 
nearby villages would be 
a monstrous intrusion on 


the countryside. 

Planning permission, is 
therefore, tikely to be con- 
ditional on the coal being 
moved by rail but two 


jo teee se knee 


million tons of coal a year © 


will need over 2,700 coal — 


trains a year, and the 


several miles away east- 
wards and westwards. 


lronically, there used to | 


be a railway line running 
right through the area of 
the new pit — the Stafford 
to Uttoxeter line, affec- 
tionately known as the old 
Clog and Knocker. 

The line is still railed to 
R.A.F. Stafford; from there 
to Hopton the route is still 


visible if, in places, being | 


used as a refuse tip, South 
of Salt, it disappears 
altogether. It was one of 
British Rail's first post-war 
economy casualties. 

Are you there Or, 
Beeching? 


Staffordshire Sentinel - Saturday 29 March 1975 
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A Book about the Clog and Knocker 1982 


In 1982 Phil Jones compiled a small book called the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway and published by 


Oakwood Press who published similar histories of other old railways. 
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The booklet published to ae timetable for 
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te both * poppet ae until the 
Seer ade eels the tine ta sage 
Great afiection. _ | the tracks in 1957. 


Uttoxeter Rail 
lished 


The ‘Stafford and 
is pub- 

by the 
Press, price £1,80. — D.C. 


Staffordshire Sentinel - Thursday 11 February 1982 


Another book on the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway published in 2014 


The Stafford & Uttoxeter Railway 
Allan C.Baker & Mike C. Fell Lightmoor Press 2014 
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MY TRIPS EXPLORING THE OLD S & U RAILWAY LINE 1990s-2012 


JIM FOLEY 


Over the years | seemed to be drawn to walking along as much of the old railway track as | could and taking 
photos of my travels on it. One photo | kept promising myself to take was one of the isolated railway bridge 
high up over Hopton Lane. For years it was a landmark, as the embankment leading up to it had been 
removed and it looked so incongruous standing isolated with no means of access. Then one day it was gone, 
sometime in the 1990s, - no warning, no farewell, no publicity, no funeral. | was so disappointed but a few 
years later some photos of it being demolished appeared online on Staffordshire Past Track. Below are a 
few memories of several visits | made to the old Stafford and Uttoxeter railway line. 


One hot Saturday afternoon during the long hot summer of 1995 | walked along the track of the old Stafford 
Uttoxeter Line from the level crossing at the bottom of Bennet’s Lane/Bramshall Lane where Bromshall 
Signal Box had once stood. | was able to walk without hindrance as far as the old railway bridge at the back 
of Lower Loxley Farm. It was like entering another world — a hidden oasis. As | walked along for about a mile 
it was so quiet and peaceful and teeming with wildlife. | didn’t meet a soul. Nature had taken over what 
had once been a busy line with only a narrow path winding its way through the overgrowth. Only the distant 
hum of traffic on the main Uttoxeter Stafford Road, the A518, made you aware that you were notin a remote 
area. | thought to myself what a wonderful Nature Trail it would make right on Uttoxeter’s own doorstep. 
As | walked along. | took some photos of the bed of the old track and finally stopped at the accommodation 
bridge, known as Ipstones Bridge, where | took one last photo knowing that | might not be able to walk along 
that path again. 


Ipstones Bridge at Loxley built, as an accommodation bridge, to give the farmer access to his land on both sides of the 
railway. Compare this photo with Jenny Wall’s later photo below. Photo Jim Foley 1995 
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Later that same year | parked my car in Watery Lane near Aldery Bank, sometimes called Tunnel Bank, on 
the A518 the Stafford Uttoxeter Road, and | ventured down to the Stafford end of Loxley Tunnel which runs 
under the road. The sides and bottom of the steep cutting were heavily overgrown with mature trees and 
shrubs. | was surprised to see that even after weeks of drought the old track near the tunnel was boggy and 
that there was water inside the tunnel. As | said earlier the Uttoxeter end of the tunnel has been filled in. It 
seems that until recently the walls of the tunnel were inspected annually by engineers from British Rail. 

| turned round at Loxley Tunnel and | walked westward along the old railway track taking photos and 
occasionally having to climb over a double gate across the track until the track entered the grounds of Manor 
Golf Club and | was unable to go any further because of a fence and the track was heavily overgrown. 


Later that same summer | managed to fit another visit to the old railway line this time to Grindley. | called 
at the old Station House to ask if | could visit the old station behind the house. Reg Durose the owner was 
most welcoming. He told me that his father Reg had lived there and had worked on the maintenance of the 
track of the old line and had prepared it for the Special Last Train Excursion. Reg said he had some old photos 
but was not sure if he could find them as he was packing in preparation for emigrating to Australia later that 
year. He told me to feel free to go down to where the old railway station had been. The old track was quite 
a bit lower down from the old station house down a path you can see in some of the old photos of Grindley 
Station. You could still see the bed of the old track and a raised section where one of the platforms had been. 
There was also an old pump house with a pump inside and used at one time to supply water for the station 
house. | took some photos and then walked back to the road to search for the continuation of the track. 


The bed of the old railway track and a dilapidated platform at Grindley looking east towards Uttoxeter can be seen in this early 
1990s photo. On the left is the pumphouse from where drinking water was pumped from a well for the Station Master’s House 
up the bank on the left. Photo Jim Foley 
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The old railway track near Grindley going towards Loxley Tunnel and Uttoxeter. It is now used as a farm track. Leese Hill can 
be seen in the background. Photo Jim Foley August 1996. 


One Sunday in August 1997 with my daughter Laura | visited the old line at Stowe by Chartley. | parked my 
car by the village hall and we walked down the side to the old railway track. It was overgrown but a well used 
level path through the thick growth showed that it was in regular use. After a while the footpath disappeared 
and it became even more overgrown until the way was blocked with nettles and bramble bushes making it 
very difficult to proceed. We turned back and made our way to the adjoining field and were able to walk 
parallel with the old railway track along the edge of the field. One of the first things that caught our eye was 
a lovely view of the ruined Chartley Castle which would have been a familiar landmark for passengers 
travelling on the old railway. When we reached a five barred gate blocking the way and some sort of warning 
sign we decided to go no further. Some distance further on was Chartley Moss which | hoped to visit one 
day. We retraced our steps and ended up at Chartley Railway Station now completely overgrown but the 
slabs to the old platform were still there and a very dilapidated station waiting room. 
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View pf the ruins of Chartley Castle from near the old railway track at Stowe by Chartley. 
Photo Jim Foley 


In the summer of 2012, | tried to retrace my steps along the track at the bottom of Bennets Lane, Bramshall 
but was disappointed to find that a fence had been erected across the path and the old track was now part 
of a field where cattle were grazing. As | didn’t have much time | decided against going any further that day 
and | have to admit was a bit wary of the active looking heifers. 

Over the years if | was passing near the track of the old railway line and | had time to spare | would stop and 
take photos of it. | posted many of those photos on my Google online Picasa Album The Clog and Knocker 
but unfortunately Google stopped supporting that service but I’m hoping to share them again on Google 
Photos. 
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Jenny Wall June 2010 


% Z53 eS Z ae a a . . 
Ipstones Bridge June 2010 Photo by Jenny Wall 


Some photos by Jenny Wall of Ipstones Bridge on the old line at Loxley. Jenny had planned to take more 
photos but unfortunately, she moved to another part of the country. 
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Appendix 


William Field’s railway partnership contracts with Thomas Brassey 
From The Day the Trains Came Helen J. Simpson Redwood Books Ltd. 1997 


In 1846 Mr Field was first in partnership with Mr Brassey for the maintenance of the Lancashire Yorkshire 
Railway. 

In 1857 to build the 14 mile Leominster and Kington Railway, 

in 1859 the 10 mile Cannock Mineral Railway and 

the 32 mile Crewe and Shrewsbury Railway, 

in 1860 the 5 mile Woofferton and Tenbury Railway, 

the 4 mile Wenlock Railway, 

in 1861 the 12 mile Knighton Railway, when he was also the agent for the line, 
the 5 mile Nuneaton and Hinckley Railway, 

the widening of the 51 mile Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, 

the 7 mile Ludlow Drainage, 

the 4 mile South Staffordshire Railway; 

in 1862 the 3 mile Cannock Chase Railway, 

the 5 mile Coalbrookdale Railway, the 

21 mile Nantwich and Market Drayton Railway, 

the 10 mile South Leicester Railway, 

the 12 mile Tenbury and Bewdley Railway, 

the 14 mile Wenlock and Craven Arms Railway, 

the 6 mile Ludlow and Clee Hill Railway; 

in 1863 Barrow Docks, Worm Drainage; 

in 1864 Letton Drainage, 

the 16 mile Wellington and Market Drayton Railway, 

36 mile Enniskillen and Bundoran Railway in Ireland; 

in 1865 the Dee Reclamation Works, 

the 16 mile Hull and Doncaster Railway, 

the 2.5 mile Hereford Loop Railway, 

the 5 mile Hooton and Parkgate Railway, 

the 11 mile widening of the Nantwich and Market Drayton Railway; 
in 1866 the 2 mile Ebbw Vale Railway; 

in 1867 the 2 mile Sirhowy Railway. 
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